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I.— The Poems of the Appendix Vergiliana 


By Proressor H. RUSHTON FAIRCLOUGH 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE whole question of the authenticity of the poems of 
the Appendix Vergiliana would provide material for an in- 
teresting chapter in the history of literary criticism. The 
poems were not included by Virgil’s literary executors, L. 
Varius and Plotius Tucca, in their edition of the poet’s work, 
and are not found in any of the major Virgilian codices. 
There is no allusion to them in the vita prefixed to the com- 
mentary of Valerius Probus of the first century, but in that 
which preceded the commentary of the fourth-century Dona- 
tus — generally supposed to be borrowed largely from the 
second-century Suetonius — we have an enumeration of the 
Catalepton, Priapea, Epigrammata, Dirae, Ciris, and Culex 
as early works of Virgil. The sentence containing this list 
is somewhat uncertain, for two fifteenth-century manuscripts 
omit the Catalepton and Cuiris, and insert the Moretum. 
Nettleship therefore suspects that the original statement re- 
ferred only to the Culex, of which the writer gives a brief ac- 
count, though he has nothing to say about the other poems. 
He does add, however, “‘scripsit etiam de qua ambigitur 
Aetnam,” thus showing that he knew of the existence of an 
Aetna, which some at least of his contemporaries must have 
attributed to Virgil. 
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The Vita given by the Virgilian commentator Servius, also 
of the fourth century, contains the important statement: 
“scripsit etiam septem sive octo libros hos: Cirin, Aetnam, 
Culicem, Priapea, Catalepton, Epigrammata, Copam, Diras,”’ 
in which the Copa is added to the earlier list. 

Poems corresponding to those enumerated in these two an- 
cient lists have survived in a number of late manuscripts, 
none of which probably are earlier than the tenth century. 
In some of these the poems are included in a collection entitled 
Virgilit iuvenalis ludi libellus, and embracing the poems known 
as Est et non, De viro bono, De rosis nascentibus. ‘These are 
thought to be of the fourth century. Two elegies on Maecenas, 
which also bear Virgil’s name, are doubtless much earlier in 
origin. 

In the light of nineteenth-century criticism all of these 
poems were pronounced non-Virgilian, and Gudeman voices 
the general verdict of the age when he says that “their spuri- 
ousness is established by incontrovertible proofs” (cited by 
Rand). With the twentieth century the pendulum has swung 
in the other direction. In 1901 Skutsch reopened a discussion 
of the problem, when in his Aus Vergils Friihzeit he argued 
that the Ciris belonged to Virgil’s own age. Skutsch however 


did not claim for the poem Virgilian authorship. He was | 


convinced that the Ciris was the work of Virgil’s friend, 
Cornelius Gallus, from whom by way of compliment the 
greater poet later borrowed many verses. Even as late as 
1911 Mackail could say of the Ciris together with the Dirae 
and Lydia: ‘‘No one in modern times has seriously argued 
that they are by Virgil himself”? (Lectures on Poetry, p. 55). 
Following in the footsteps of Skutsch, a goodly number of 
scholars have turned their attention to these Minor Poems, 
and many have expressed the conviction that one or some or 
all of those commonly included in the Appendix are actually 
Virgil’s own work. Thus Drachmann, Herm. xii (1908), 
accepts the Ciris as Virgil’s; Birt in his Jugendverse und 
FPcimatpoesie (1910) advocates the Virgilian authorship of 
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most of the poems of the Catalepton, though he is also most 
emphatic in rejecting the Culex. The latter, however, has 
‘been accepted as genuine by a group of English scholars, 
e.g., Phillimore, Class. Phil. 1910, Miss Jackson, Class. Quart. 
1911, Butcher, 2b. 1914, and W. Warde Fowler, Class. Rev. 
1914. Vollmer, in his revision of Baehrens’ Poetae Latin 
Minores (1910), frankly states that he sees no good reason for 
rejecting any of the poems of the Appendix, and this con- 
clusion has been accepted in America by Professor E. K. Rand, 
whose extremely able article on ‘‘Young Virgil’s Poetry” | 
appeared in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Xxx (1919). 
Rand accepts the Culex as a youthful effort of Virgil’s, 
‘‘written under the spell of Lucretius.” The Catalepton 
‘“‘attests a vigorously Catullan period in Virgil’s career.” 
Birt’s view that the Priapea were written not long before the 
Bucolicsis accepted ,while the ‘‘fourteen”’ pieces of Epigrammata 
are partly early and partly late. The early ones are very 
Catullan and some show the youthful Virgil among the poets 
of love. No. 1x, however, in praise of Messalla, ‘‘a distinctly 
mediocre affair, such as great poets sometimes produce when 
writing from a sense of duty,” was written either after Actium 
in 31 B.C. or in honor of Messalla’s triumph over the Aqui- 
. tanians in 27 B.C., that is to say, when Virgil was either just 
finishing the Georgics or beginning the Aeneid. If the poem 
is really by Virgil, this is undoubtedly the conclusion we must 
accept, however startling, and therefore it is not surprising to 
find that even Birt, wedded as he is to the Virgilian author- 
ship of the Catalepton as a whole, flatly rejects the poem on 
Messalla, as also does Sommer (1910), who shows that there 
is a close connection between it and the Panegyric on Messalla 
included in the Tibullan Corpus (rv, 1). : 
Anyone who can accept No. Ix as Virgilian will have little 
difficulty in recognizing Virgil as the author of even No. xmI, 
along with which may be grouped v1, x, and xr. These, says 
Rand, may have been “‘ prompted by the Epodes,” and indeed 
Némethy is so impressed by the Archilochian character of 
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xm that he assigns it definitely to Horace’s authorship. 
Rand, however, would “credit Virgil with starting in Roman 
literature a form which Horace claimed as his creation”: 
(p. 140). Birt, curiously enough, accepts xmm for Virgil and 
supposes that it preceded v, in which the invitation to the 
Camenae to return to the poet, sed pudenter et raro, involves a 
confession of shame at the composition of x1. This would 
make v rather late in Virgil’s career, though the usual view, 
as represented by Nettleship, would assign the poem to Vir- 
gil’s sixteenth year, when he was first taking up the study of 
philosophy. 

The vow made to Venus in xIv must also, if Virgilian, be 
late in the author’s career, and Rand looks favorably upon 
Birt’s view that its composition may be placed between Aen. I 
and Aen. v, at a time when it would have been very unusual 
for pentameters to close, as do three of these six, in polysyl- 
lables. No. vu, addressed to Siro’s villa, must be contempo- 
raneous with some of the Eclogues, being written after either 
the battle of Mutina in 43 B.c. or that of Philippi in 41 B.c. 
The elegiac epitaph, x1I A, in praise of some Roman scholar 
who rivalled the writers of Athens, is of course not by Virgil, 
though Vollmer thinks Virgil is the subject of eulogy. In 
like manner, the epilogue, No. xv, is evidently by the editor, 
who assures us that the collection of elementa, or first efforts, 
to which it is appended, is by the divine poet who was sweeter 
than Theocritus, greater than Hesiod, and not inferior to 
Homer. Birt thinks that this editor was L. Varius, and that, 
as the verses refer only to the Catalepton, they imply that 
Virgil’s literary executors did not ascribe to him the other 
minor poems which others attributed to him. This of course 
is a dubious inference, but I see no reason for supposing with 
Rand that the collection to which the verses are appended 
should contain some epic element and therefore that poems 
like the Culex and the Ciris must have been included. The 
writer was probably some uncritical person, who did not realize 
that some poems of the Catalepton could not possibly be called 
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elemenia, at least as far as Virgil was concerned. He must 
therefore have been somebody quite different from Varius or 
Tucca, and Sommer seeks to prove from the ama Xeyduevov 
Homereus and the peculiar use of elementa that the epilogue 
is distinctly post-Augustan. 

As to the vexed question of the date of the Ciris, the proba- 
bility surely is that, if it is by Virgil, it is an early work, dedi- 
cated to the young Messalla. Who can believe with Vollmer 
that it was issued by Virgil as late as 27 B.c., the year of Mes- 
salla’s victory over the Aquitanians, when Virgil was in his 
forty-fourth year? Yet hardly more credible is the view ad- 
vocated by Rand, that the Ciris comes between the Bucolics 
and the Georgics, that is, when Virgil was at least thirty-four 
years old. If a study of the parallels leads to such a dating, 
then a second inference should be that the poem is not by Vir- 
gil, but by some poet strongly under Virgil’s influence. 

Inasmuch as even Donatus expressed doubt as to the Virgil- 
ian authorship of the Aetna, for he says “‘de qua ambigitur,”’ 
it is indeed ‘‘a daring act of heresy” for Rand to claim this 
work for the greatest of Roman poets. For my part I fear 
that such a view is quite untenable, even though I am to 
show presently that so far as vocabulary is concerned, the 
Aetna does not depart from Virgilian usage appreciably more 
than the Culex. Rand indeed would place the Aetna between 
the death of Lucretius and the writing of the Bucolics. ‘‘Be- 
ing a writer of individuality,” he says, “ Virgil uses expressions 
that he does not elsewhere use, just asin the second Georgic 
we find some rather striking cases not found in his other works 
or in Lucretius.”’ Since most critics regard the Aetna as a prod- 
uct of Silver Latin, this is indeed a remarkably bold verdict., 

The Copa too, we are assured, shows features that are “char- 
acteristic of Virgil,” but as the Moretwm is all realism, and 
moreover is “‘not in the ancient list,’ Rand does not claim it 
for our poet. The Dirae, however, is ‘‘altogether in Virgil’s 
manner,” and is practically contemporaneous with the Bu- 
colics, but the Lydia is not by the same hand as the Dirae. 
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Rand’s bold plea for a recognition of the Virgilian author- 
ship of these Minor Poems has been followed in a still more 
audacious manner by Professor Tenney Frank, who in this 
very year, 1922, has brought out a new life of Virgil,’ which 
is frankly based on the assumption that most of the poems 
we are discussing are Virgil’s own product, composed in his 
formative years, and therefore ‘‘full of personal reminiscences. 
They reveal many important facts about his daily life, his 
occupations, his ambitions, and his ideals, and best of all they 
disclose the processes by which the poet during an apprentice- 
ship of ten years developed the mature art of the Georgics 
and the Aeneid. They have made it possible for us to visu- 
alize him with a vividness that is granted us in the case of 
no other Latin poet” (Frank, p. v1). If we can learn all-this 
from these poems, they become material of extraordinary 
importance, but before we can utilize them for such a purpose, 
we must convince ourselves, as Frank has convinced himself, 
that the poems are indeed the genuine work of Virgil. 

Frank is just as ready as Rand to accept the Virgilian au- 
thorship of Catalepion, x11, thus assigning to the poet, who 
was vita et ore et animo tam probus ut Neapoli Parthenias vulgo 
appellatus sit, the verses which, if Birt’s exegesis is correct, 
are probably the foulest and filthiest effusion of the Latin 
Muse now extant. The eulogy on Messalla (rx), according 
to Frank, was written in 42 B.C., on receipt in Italy of news of 
the first battle of Philippi, when the camp of Octavius was 
captured. We are of course more ready to suppose that these 
insipid verses were written at an early, than at a late date in 
a writer’s career, but even so Frank holds that some of the 
Eclogues antedate this poem.?, However, the assumption 
that Virgil could ever have written laudatory verses on such 


an occasion will need more proof than is here produced before 
it can be accepted. 


1 Vergil, a Biography: Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1922. 
? Radford regards rx as ‘‘the earliest extant work of Ovid, written in his 
seventeenth year” (“‘The Juvenile Works of Ovid,” T.A.P.A. LI, 159 
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The Donatus vita states that the Culex was written by Virgil 
when only sixteen (xvi) years old, but Frank, assuming that 
there is an error in the numeral, assigns the poem to Virgil’s 
twenty-first (xxr) year. The Ciris belongs, he thinks, to 
the same time, though the dedication was not written un- 
til several years later. The Aetna may be ‘“‘the first fruit 
of Virgil’s studies in evolutionary science at Naples” (p. 58), 
but Frank is not as sure as is Rand of the Virgilian author- 
ship, being haunted by “‘that stray phrase de qua ambigitur”’ 
(p. 60). He admits the “hopelessly prosaic ugliness” of the 
theme, the “‘scholastic method” and “‘acerbity”’ of the au- 
thor, and decides that ‘‘the poem is not a happy experi- 
ment.” The credentials offered on behalf of Virgilian au- 
thorship are certainly not very satisfactory. 

The poem known as the Dirae was written by Virgil, thinks 
Frank, at the same time as the first Eclogue, that is, in 41 B.c. 
It resembles that Eclogue in its “bitterness,” but not in “‘its 
grace and tactful beginning.” The Lydia is to be rejected 
as the effort of “a neurotic and sentimental pupil of Proper- 
tius’”’ (p. 131, n. 18). The Moretum has no manuscript evi- 
dence to support its claim to Virgilian authorship, but Frank 
holds that it was composed in Virgil’s day, and would not be 
disinclined to regard it as one of Virgil’s experiments in a 
new style (p. 156,n. 4). The three Priapea and the Copa are 
recognized as genuine, and are assigned to a period be- 
tween the Eclogues and the Georgics. 

The question of the authenticity of these Minor Poems 
was brought home to me very intimately when I was engaged 
on the Virgil for the Loeb Classical Library. I had completed 
the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid before taking up the lesser 
works, and naturally, while laboring over the Appendix, I was 
confronted at almost every step with the problem whether 
I was dealing with Virgilian or non-Virgilian matter. In the 
case of many writers, a difference in subject or style would 
be sufficient to settle the question of spuriousness or genuine- 
ness, but in the present case a change of subject or of genre 
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may account for a change of style, and the undoubtedly genu- 
ine works of Virgil exhibit a great variety of both subject and 
style. The Eclogues are classified as pastorals, but they em- 
- brace a variety of topics, and their style runs the gamut from 
the naiveté of colloquial speech to the sublimity of the epic. 
So with the Georgics. These are didactic poems on a techni- 
cal subject, but they have a light as well as a weighty side, 
and deal with simple folk lore as well as advanced science. 
They reflect the tone of rustic Colin Clout and the. skilled 
astronomer; of the plain man deos qui novit agrestis, and the 
learned philosopher gui potuit rerum cognoscere causas; of 
the lyrist and the satirist; of the writer of mock heroics and 
the serious singer on epic themes. As for the Aeneid, it is 
the most comprehensive poem in Latin literature, and em- 
braces passages of graceful humor as well as of tragic earnest- 
ness. One book deals with the passion of love, and another 
with the immortality of the soul. In such a work we have a 
great variety of styles. 

A more definitive test of authenticity is furnished by metri- 
cal technique. Several scholars have made elaborate analyses 
of the metrical characteristics of the Culex, Ciris, Aetna, and 
other poems and have arrived at interesting results. Thus 
Butcher’s study of ‘‘The Caesura in Virgil,” Class. Quart. 
vil (1914), leads him to the conclusion that the Culex and 
the Moretum are probably genuine, while the other hexameter 


poems are not (p. 128). In the Aetna trochaic caesura oc- 


curs in 15% of the lines, an increase on Virgil, which be- 
tokens a later date (p. 128). As to the Cris, its charac- 
teristics are against its authenticity. 

Nearly akin to metrical tests is one that Drachmann ap- 
plied to some of the poems in question. In his article on the 
“‘Cirisfrage”’ in Herm. xxi, 405 ff. he notes the cases where 
the end of the verse and the end of a sentence or clause coin- 
cide, and he finds that in this respect there is a descending 
proportion, as you pass from the Aratea of Cicero through 
Catullus and Lucretius to the Aeneid of Virgil. The pro- 


ok 
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portion for Cicero (and Catullus and Lucretius are practically 
the same) is slightly over 50%, but for the Georgics it is 34.8, 


and for the Aeneid only 27.7. The Ciris has a higher per- 


centage than Cicero, being 51.3, while the Culex has 41.3. 
Thus it is evident that in this respect “the Ciris is associated 
with the poetry of the Ciceronian age, while the Culex comes 
between that poetry and Virgil’ (Hardie, “‘A Criticism of 
Criteria,” Class. Quart. x [1916], 47). The Moretum falls 
between the Ciris and the Culex with a proportion of 47.2, 
but the Panegyric on Messalla is completely out of the reck- 
oning, showing the extraordinary proportion of 68.4. 

Other tests have been employed by Hardie, who has exam- 
ined the poems under discussion according to the use of cer- 
tain mannerisms, such as the employment of participles in 
the nominative singular, or the mode followed by some writers 


_of “talking about their own literary efforts or purposes.” 
- On the basis of such tests Hardie is inclined to reject all these 


larger poems, even the Culex, and to deny them Virgilian 


- authorship. 


The most important criterion, and the one which, it seems 
to me, should be the most fundamental, has not yet been 
employed to any great extent in connection with this impor- 


- tant question. | This is the criterion furnished by vocabulary.| 








No writer of tourse confines himself absolutely to the same 
range of vocabulary from first to last in a long career, but on 
the other hand no writer, when dealing with similar subjects, 
is likely to use a vocabulary in his earlier work which he largely 
discards in his later. His range may expand considerably, 
but it will not also contract to any great extent. Indeed, we 
should not be surprised if at times an author adopts unusual 
words more freely in his later than in his earlier work, even if 
he is dealing with the same subject throughout. Even in 
the last book of the Aeneid Virgil uses 88 words found 
nowhere else in his writings. a 

_ The Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid embrace nearly 13,000 
hexameters (12,914, to be exact). This makes a very large 


| 
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body of genuine Virgilian verse with which we may compare 
the questionable poems, and it so happens that, for the most 
part, the debatable material is of the same metrical structure 
and belongs to the same literary types as the poems in 
the unquestioned Virgilian Corpus. Thus the Culex and the 
Ciris are epics and belong to the same genus as the Aeneid ; 
the Aetna is a didactic poem, which belongs to the same class 
as the Georgics, and involves the descriptive handling of a 
scientific theme. The Dirae and Lydia are distinctly pastoral | 
in character, and the Moretum may also be regarded as a bu- 
colic idyll, though in its design and treatment it reminds one 
of certain passages in the Georgics rather than in the Eclogues. 
These six poems embrace 1905 hexameters. The Copa, Pria- 
pea, and Catalepton are more miscellaneous in character, in- 
clude only 314 verses, and are in type farthest removed from 
the great Virgilian works. 

It will thus appear that, so far as most of the doubtful poems 
are concerned, we should not expect to find them, if genuine, 
differing greatly in their vocabulary from the major poems. 
Certainly they should not exhibit a greater number of ama 
Aeyoueva, especially if they are early works of Virgil. But if 
we discover that their proportion of unusual words is ab- 
normally large, then we shall logically and inevitably decide 
against the Virgilian authorship. 

Let us take the Aetna first. Here we have a very unpromis- 
ing subject, which is treated in most unsuccessful fashion, 
the style being so stilted, prosaic, and artificial that, if a pleb- 
iscite could be taken to determine the views of Latin scholars 
who had read the poem, I suppose that at least 95 % of them 
would unhesitatingly express their conviction that the writer, 
whoever he was, was certainly not Virgil. For my part I agree 
with Munro that the style is more like Lucan than Virgil, 
but even so I should not care to contest Professor Rand’s 
view on merely subjective grounds alone. It is in vocabulary 
also that I find corroborative evidence that the Aetna is not 


f by Virgil. 
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In making comparisons, I will as a rule exclude from dis- 
cussion the proper names and adjectives used, though even 
here there may be good reason for admitting them occasion- 
ally into discussion. Thus among the 17 proper nouns and 
adjectives in the Aetna, we have un-Virgilian forms in Pierius 
(7), and Pergamon (18, 589), for Virgil uses only Pierides* and 
Pergama. Virgil seems to avoid Gigantes, which occurs three 
times in the Aeina (cf. Geor. 1, 280; Aen. vi, 582). 

The writer of the Aetna uses, of course, a certain amount of 
technical vocabulary, like alumen (389), seminium (539), and 
siphon (326), but most of his strange words stand for quite 
familiar concepts. They are simply un-Virgilian, often pro- 
saic rather than poetic, and sometimes characteristic either 
of comedy, which is early Latin, or of the Silver period, which 
is late. 

In the 644 verses of the Aetna, there are 151 words not 
found in Virgil’s authentic works. Of these 17 are proper 
names or adjectives, leaving a remainder of 134. This pre- 
sents a non-Virgilian element of 20.8 %, that is, 20.8 non-Vir- 
gilian words in too lines. Of these 134 the poet with whom 
the largest number can be associated is Ovid, for as many as 
72 of them are found in Ovid’s works. In other words the 
Aetna is more Ovidian than Virgilian in its vocabulary. I 
have used Ellis’ index to the Aetna and Burman’s index, ap- 
pended to the fourth volume of his Amsterdam edition of 
Ovid (1727), which Radford quite rightly describes as “much 
neglected.” # 





3Ovid uses both Pierus and Pierides. 

4 Now that I have reached the constructive part of my argument, let me say 
that it had been practically completed before the Transactions of this Associa- 
tion for either 1920 or 1921 came into my hands. Had I even known that Pro- 
fessor Radford was working on the problem of the Appendix and had advanced 
as far as the conclusion which he reaches in his paper on ‘‘The Juvenile Works 
of Ovid and the Spondaic Period of His Metrical Art,” T.A.P.A. Lt (1920), I 
should hardly have had the temerity to send the title of this contribution to 
our Secretary; and I should have been even less inclined to submit it, had I 
seen Radford’s article on ‘‘ The Priapea and the Vergilian Appendix ”’ which has 
just appeared in the 7.A.P.A. for 1921. As it is, however, I must frankly 
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The proportion of non-Virgilian words in the Aetna is not 
as high as one would expect in view of the un-Virgilian style, 
yet the vocabulary is remarkable for including a great many 
common words which Virgil altogether avoids, while other 
poets, such as Ovid and the Elegists, use them freely. It is 
remarkable, for instance, that a word like Jzbellus should no- 
where appear in Virgil, but should be found in Ovid 53 times, 
and that the form materia, which Virgil never uses, while ma- 
teries occurs but once (Aen. x1, 328), should be found in the 
Aetna 5 times, and 44 times in Ovid. Other striking examples 
are furnished by alimentum, arbitrium, lyra, minimus, minuo, 
moderor, and tabella. Here is the complete list of non-Vir- 
gilian words: ° 

3 . Aetna 
*adfinis 252 (Plaut., Ter.,Luc.) apluda 354 (Naev.) 
adiuto 435, 489 (Plaut., Ter., *arbitrium® 195 (Lucr., Hor., 


Lucr.) Prop., Tib.) 
*adsumo® 159 (Lucr., Hor, brutus 4og (Lucr., Hor.) 
Prop.) 
*adtineo 348 (Lucr., Hor.) calleo 263 (Lucr., Hor.) 
agedum 550 (Lucr., Prop.) *carbo 411 (Lucr. Hor.), 
*alimentum’ 159, 385 (Prop.) cernulo 493 (conject. for cernu- 
*alumen 389 (reading of Hein- lus, late Lat.) 
sius) *coacervatus 50 (Cat.) 


admit that, so far as my observations go, they lend support to Radford’s view 
that there is little, if any, material in the Appendix that should be regarded as 
Virgilian. I will not say, however, that I am prepared to follow Radford quite 
as far as the goal to which he would lead us, namely, that these poems are the 
work of the youthful Ovid. His articles, however, deserve very careful study, 


and I am delighted to find one American critic who refuses to listen to the voice . 


of the charmer Vollmer, to whom too many of our Virgilian scholars have so 
readily succumbed. ‘‘Vollmer’s method” says Radford (7.A.P.A. Lu [1921], 
164) ‘‘appears to me wholly to lack the critical faculty, and his article, in its 


total rejection of internal evidence and its almost total neglect of the work of | 


nearly all students of the Appendix, seems a most remarkable production to 
proceed from a learned scholar of the twentieth century.” 

5 In the following lists I have marked with an asterisk the words that are 
found in Ovid, while attention is commonly called in parenthesis to other poets 
who have used the words, and come nearest in date to Virgil. 

. §In Ovid 12 times. 7In Ovid 27 times in plural. — * In Ovid 25 times. 
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commeo too (Plaut., Ter.) 
commurmuro 299 
*concordia 287 (Lucr., 
Prop.) 
concremo 622 (Sen.) . 
confluvium 121, 326 
*congeries 206, 374, 478 
conrogo 370 
conservo 524 (Lucr., Prop.) 
constringo 516 (Hor., Prop.) 
*corrigo ® 182 (Hor.) 
*crucio !° 268 (Hor., Prop.) 
cunctanter 413 


Hor., 


declinis 345 (Lucr., Stat.) 
*decresco 471 (Lucr., Hor.) 
dein 515 (Hor., Prop.) 
demonstro 462 (Cat., 
Tib.) 
dequeror 585 (Val. Fl.. Stat.) 
*dissipo 501 (Lucr., Hor.) 
*dolium 269 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) 
*durities 516 (Lucr., Cat.) 


effumo 499 
*eheu 627 (Hor., Prop.) 
elanguesco 427 (Val. F1.) 
emergo 118 (Cat., Lucr.) 
emugio 294 
*exagito 154, 209, 318 (Prop.) 
excandesco 604 
exilis 98 (Lucr., Hor., Prop.) 
*existo ! 300 
exundo 382 (Stat., Sil.) 
faber 197 (Hor., Tib.) 
*fabula® 23, 42, 510, 602 (Hor., 
Prop., Tib.) 
°In Ovid rr times. 
22 In Ovid 17 times. 


15Tn Ovid 22 times. 
18 Tn Ovid 44 times. 


Prop., 


*minuo 2° 


10 In Ovid g times. 

13 In Ovid 23 times. 
16 In Ovid 53 times. 
19 In Ovid 31 times. 
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*faex 475 (Lucr., Hor.) 
figulus 515 (Juv.) 
*flebilis * 588 (Hor., Tib.) 
*foramen “ 285, 565 
fulguro 607 (Stat., Sil.) | 
*fusilis 532, 535 


*inaequalis 491 (Hor., 
Juv.) 

incompertus 142, 546 

*incurso 56, 352 (Plaut.) 

*index !° 245 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) 

*inertia 53 (Hor., Tib.) 


Mart., 


infimus 104 
*infitior 528 (Plaut., Mart., 
Juv.) 


inopinatus 127 

introitus 282 (Juv.) 
*introrsus 107, 176, 288 (Hor.) 
introspectus 340 


lentities 542 

levitas 349, 526 (Lucr., <a 
*libellus 1® 536 (Prop.) 
*licentia 74 (Plaut., Ter.) 
*lyra-!’ 5975 (Prop., Lib.) 


*magnificus 567 (Tib.) 
*materia'® 392, 425, 445, 455, 
511 
mendico 370 (Plaut., Juv.) 
*mendosus 74 
*meo 232 
*milito 217 (Prop., Hor.) 
*minimus !° 617 (Hor.) 
282 (Lucr., Hor., 
Prop.) 
11 In Ovid 11 times. 
4 Tn Ovid 9g times. 
17 Tn Ovid 46 times. 
20 In Ovid 22 times. 
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*moderor 7! 557 
momen 304 (Luctr.) 


*nubilus (sing.) 288, 312 (Prop., 
Tib.) 
*numerosus, 38, 296 (Prop.) 


*obrepo, 239 (Tib.) 
*obsequor 337 (Juv.) 
*occursus 376 

*operosus ” 567 (Hor., Prop.) 


parsurus (parco) 622, 623 
patientia 409 (Tib.) 
*perbibo 320 (Plaut.) 
perhaurio 420 (Plaut.) 
perpascor 491 

*perquiro 254 (Plaut.) 
persaepe 508 (Hor., Prop.) 
pertabesco 474 
*pessum 137 (Plaut., 

Lucr.) 
*petulans 73 (Juv.) 
pigre 413 (Luc.) 
*ploro 586 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) 
*praeclusus (Lucr., Prop.) 
*professus 260 
*promptus (subst.) 
(Plaut:, Lact.) 

prope (adv.) 213 (Prop., Tib.) 
proprietas 512 

proruo 308 (Hor.) 

*provoco 52, 53 (Tib.) 
*pugnax 242 (Hor., Prop.) 


i 


160, 218 


*raro 436 (Hor., Prop.) 
*refrigesco 439 (Lucr.) 
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*rotundus 433 (Lucr., Hor., 
Prop.) 


scateo 431, 456 (Lucr., Hor.) 
*scrutor 178, 257 (Lucr., Hor.) 
seminium 539 (Lucr.) 
*senesco 238 (Lucr.) 
*sepono 642 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) 
simans (conject.) 494 
siphon 326 (Juv.) 
*spatiosus * 140 (Prop.) 
*stolidus™* 365 (Lucr., Hor., 
Prop.) 
*subsequor 221 (Tib.) 
*subtilis 144 (Lucr., Hor.) 
*subverto 543 (Lucr., Hor.) 
succerno 495 (Plaut.) 
*succurro 194 (Lucr., Plaut., 
Tib.) 
sucosus 267, 533 
suffoco 319 (Lucr.) 


*tabella * 
Tib.) 
transfugio 348 (Plaut.) 


592 (Hor., Prop., 


utpote 491 (Plaut., Hor.) 


vacuo (-are) 107 (Lucr.) 
varie 184, 396 (Plaut.) 
vegeo 120 (ante-class.) 

*ventilo 350 (Prop.) 

*verax 174 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) 
vernaculus 386 (Plaut.) 
viceni 508 
vixdum 611 (Ter.) 


21 In Ovid 19 times, besides moderate and moderatius. 


_2Tn Ovid 11 times. 
*% In Ovid 9 times. 


23 In Ovid 19 times. 
25 In Ovid 44 times. 
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Turning next to the Culex,”® which all critics are much more 
inclined to attribute to Virgil than the Aetna, it is surprising 
to find that this poem has a slightly larger proportion of 
alien vocabulary than the Aeina, for in its 414 verses we find 
134 non-Virgilian words, 45 of which are proper names. The 
remaining 89 show a foreign element amounting to 21.25 in 
a hundred lines. Of these as many as 58 are found in Ovid, so 
that only 31 are non-Ovidian. It is to be observed that cer- 
tain of the Culex adjectives foreign to Virgil are great favor- 
ites with Ovid. Thus vagus and viduus each occur 18 times 
in his works,”’ senilis 12 times, squalidus 11 times, invidus 
10 times, luridus 8 times, parilis and pudibundus each 7 times, 
excelsus 5 times, floridus and truculentus each 4 times. Among 
nouns, /yra occurs 48 times, iocus 26 times, baculum 15 times, 
charta and convicium 14 times each, nitor 13 times, notitia and 
utilitas 12 times, languor 11 times, perfidia 6 times, and his- 
toria 5 times. Of verbs, resideo occurs 21 times, aversor 7 
times, polleo and remoror 6 times, propello 5 times, and refoveo 
4 times. Of other parts of speech, we find quilibet 22 times, 
leniter 7 times, and eheu 4 times. Of the proper nouns and 
adjectives found in the Culex, it may be worth while to ob- 
serve that Virgil never employs Pierius (vs. 18), Giganteus 
(28), Erichthonius*® (adj., 30, 336, 344), Hyperion (101), 
Nyctelius (111), Cadmeis (111), Cadmeus (254), Erebous (202), 
Hymen (247), Bistonius (252), Zanclaeus (332), Sparticus 
(400), Cilix (401), Cupidineus (409). Of these words, Gi- 
ganteus occurs in Ovid 5 times, Hyperion 6 times, Bistonius 
8 times, and Hymen 9 times. Of the remainder, the majority 


26 Tn dealing with the remaining poems of the Appendix, we have the 
great advantage of being able to use the excellent Index Vergilianus of Professor 


- Wetmore’s (Yale University Press, 1911). 


27 Ovid’s works embrace 32,285 verses, somewhat more than 2} times as many 
as Virgil’s. 

* Commenting on Erichthonias arces (336) Leo says: ‘“‘bellam deprendimus 
doctrinae ostentationem; idem scilicet qui v. 30 Erichthonias arces Athenas 
nominavit, hic Troiam ab Erichthonio Dardani filio, quem ex Tliadis v.319 om- 
nes norunt, adiectivum praeter hunc nemo, ac statim repetit v. 344.” 
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occur in Ovid, though less seldom, 27 of the non-Virgilian 
names appearing in his works. 

The Culex sometimes shows inflectional forms unknown to 
Virgil. Thus Panes (94, 115) and neces (310); Virgil uses 
only the singular in each case. Also labruscum (55), as com- 
pared with labrusca (1st decl.) in Virgil; and meto (174), for 
which Virgil always gives the deponent metor. The Culex, 
like the Aetna, has Pierius (18); Virgil uses Pierides. The 
word Juxuria is used twice in the Georgics (1, 112. 191) in the 
sense of ‘richness of crop,’ but in the Culex it means ‘rich liv- 
ing.’ The latter is the only sense in which it is used by Pro- 
pertius, but both meanings are common in Ovid. The verb 
formo is found only twice in all Virgil, but four times in the 
Culex (2, 396, 397, 412), and twelve times in Ovid. Certain 
other words, fairly characteristic of the Culex, being used 
at least twice, are rare in Virgil. Thus: 


offictum (223, 231, 414), only in Aen. 1, 548. It is a verbum ama- 
torium*® and occurs 6 times in Propertius, and gt times in Ovid. 

evectus (84, 107, 253), never in Virgil, though evehit occurs once. 
The participle is found twice in Ovid. 

distans (232, 259): Only distant in Virgil. The participle occurs 
11 times in Ovid. 

feritas (303, 311), only in Aen. x1, 568, but 13 times in Ovid. 

liquor (14, 149, 307), only in Geor. 111, 488, but 6 times in Ovid. 

excelsus (46, 155), only as a variant in Aen. v, 35, but 5 times in 
Ovid. 

adsideo (301, 335), only in Aen. XI, 304, but 4 times in Ovid. 

corymbus (144, 405), only in Ecl. m1, 39. Used by Ovid. 

rapax (103, 331), only in Geor. 11, 142. Used by Propertius 


and Tibullus. ° 
The following is a list of non-Virgilian words in this poem: 
Culex 
*amaranthus 406 (Tib.) *baculum 98 (Prop.) 
araneolus 2 | ; bocchus 406 
_aureolus 144 (Plaut., Cat.) 
*aversor 256 | *charta 24 (Tib.) 


*9 Pichon, De sermone amatorio, Paris, 1902. 
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chrysanthus 405 
*comparo 178 (Tib.) 
*compos ror (Tib.) 
concheus 68 
conformo 391 (Cat.) 
*conscelero 375 
*convicium 209 (Prop.) 
*cubo 154 (Prop., Tib.) 
culex 3,7, 208, 387, 413 (Lucr., 
Hor.) 


discordo 254 (Hor.) 
dissero 188 (Lucr.) 
distinguo 71 (Hor.) 
*dito 343 (Tib.) 
*doctrina 5 


*echo 152 
*eheu 258 (Prop.) 
elogium 412 (Plaut.) 
*epops 253 
escendo 143 (Plaut.) 
*excelsus 46, 155 (Tib.) 
€XCeSSUS 302 
*exorabilis 288 (Prop.) 


fautor 13 (Hor.) 
*floridus 70 (Tib.) 


*gemmans 70 
generamen 334 


*herois 261 (Prop.) 
*historia 4 


*impietas 249 
*inertia 385 (Tib.) 
inevectus IOI, 341 
*invidus 5 i 
*inviolatus 263 
*iocus 6 
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labruscum 53 
lamentor 132 

*languor 198 (Hor.) 
*leto 325 
*leniter 155 (Tib.) 
*luridus 47 (Prop., Tib.) 
*lyra 13, 285 oa 


*nectareus 241 
*nitor 63, 348, 405 
*notitia 5 


*obstrepo 150 (Prop., Tib.) 
obtero 188 (Plaut.) 
occaeco 199 (post-Aug.) 
orsus 2 


*parilis 229, 358 
*pendulus 52 
*perfidia 132 (Prop.) 
*polleo 74 (Prop.) 
praepando 16 (Lucr.) 
*propello 45 
prosterno 69, 336 
*pudibundus 399 
*pupula 186 


*quantumcunque 388 
quaqua 150 (post-class.) 
*quilibet g2 (Prop.) 


recino 13, 72 (Hor.) 
*refoveo 122, 213 
regemo 386 (Stat.) » 
*remoror 119 (Prop., Tib.) 
*resideo 106, 109, 146, 358 
(Prop.) . 

*respectus 228, 269 
*revolubilis 169 (Prop.) 
rhododaphne 402 
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*senilis 388 *tribuo 388 (Prop., Tib.) 
sparsim 346 (post-class. ) *truculentus 255 
*squalidus 333 *utilitas 66 
*tentus 130 *vagus 23 
timefactus 366 (Lucr.) *vecors 249 
toreuma 67 *verno 410 (Prop.) 
transcendo 84 (Prop.) *viduus 373 (Prop.) 


Most scholars have found it easier to come to a decision 
upon the authorship of the Czris than upon that of the Culex. 
The external evidence is much weaker, and even Rand ad- 
mits that “‘at the first reading the Ciris seems curiously unlike 
Virgil” (p. 146). He would assign the poem to Virgil’s 

4, twenty-first year. Frank would place it two or three years 

Wf tater. Vollmer thinks that the introduction, which may be 
later than the body of the poem, was written in 27 B.c., after 
Messalla’s victory over the Aquitanians. 

In the 541 verses of the Cirzs there are, I find, 131 words 
not to be met in Virgil. Of these, 51 are proper names, and 9 
it is significant that as many as 38 of the 51 appear in Ovid. | - 
Among them are Giganteus (30), and Pandionius, (101, 408), 
both of which we found in the Culex as well. The common 
words unknown to Virgil are present in the proportion of 
14.8 to 100 verses. Many of these seem to be favorites with 
the writer, one of them, alumna, being used 11 times. Haliae- 
eltos, ocellus, and sophia are used three times each, while the 
following occur twice each: charta, complures, despuo, frigi- 
dulus, libido, mirificus, nutricula, polleo, pote, remoror, tabesco, 
tribuo. Note the form pote (= potest), the archaic infinitive 
vexarter, and the curious use of ferrarum muilia for terrarum 
orbis (521). 

Many of the non-Virgilian words in the Cirzs are much in 
evidence in Ovid, as may be seen from the following instances. 
Thus ocellus, 20 times; relevo and tribwo, 19 times each; lev- 
ter, sedulus, supprimo, 16 times each; .charta, 14 times; lzbido, 
13 times; itmfamis and mendacium, 9 times each; marita, 
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tumulo, unicus, 8 times each; polleo and remoror, 6 times 


each; salutifer, 4 times; alumna, 3 times. 


Of proper names, 


Homerus occurs in Ovid 9 times, Athenae 7 times, and Atticus, 
Echidna and Giganteus, 5 times each. 
The complete list, exclusive of proper names, is as follows: 


Ciris 


adsigno 304 (Tib.) 

aegrotus 226 (Hor.) 

aerumna 58 (Hor.) 
*alumna 224, 246, 274, 280, 


311, 324, 331, 338, 347, 381, 
441 
ancillaris 443 
*animans 491° 
*antistita 166 
argute (conject.) 186 (Plaut.) 


*charta 39, 62 (Tib.) ; also in Cul. 
*chorda 178 (Tib.) 
circumvehor 271 (Plaut.) 
coccina 169 (Mart.) 
coccum 31 (Hor.) 
complures 54, 391 (Hor.) 
concrebresco 25 

confingo 362 (Ter.) 
conquiro 354 (Prop.) 
consaepio (conject.) 85 
crobylus (conject.) 128 
crocota 252 (Plaut.) 
*curalium 434 


*denubo 330 

despuo 372, 373 (Tib.) 
*detondeo 186 (Prop.) 
deturpo 284 


exorno 148 (Prop., conject.) 
*expallesco 81 (Hor.) 


frigidulus 251, 348 (Cat.) 


*haliaeetos 204, 528, 536. 
hortulus 3 (Cat.) 


imprudentia 190 (Ter.) 
*infamis 87 (Prop., Tib.) 
*infestare 57 
*internodium 491 

interverto 84 (Plaut.) 


*lascivio 142 
*lectulus 440 (Prop.) 
*Jeviter 11 (Prop.) 
*libido 13 (Prop.) 
livesco 450 (Lucr.) 


*macero 244 

*marceo (conject.) 347 
*marita 443 (Prop.) 
*mendacium 362 (Prop.) 
*meretrix 86 (Prop.) 
mirificus 12, 13 (Ter.) 


nicto 218 (Lucr.) 
notesco go (Prop.) 
*novenus 371 

nutricula 257, 277 (Hor.) 


obnixe 301 (Ter.) 
*ocellus 132, 238, 345 (Cat.) 


*pertimesco 82 (Tib.) 
polleo 411, 483 (Prop.); also 
in Cul. 
*populator 111 
pote 227, 328 (Prop.) 
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praes 321 *sedulus 354 (Prop., Tib.) 

primitus 490 (Cat.) senium 249 (Plaut., Ter.) 

psalterium 178 sophia 4, 12, 40 (Enn., Mart.) 
' storax 168 


*quaestus 78 


*supprimo 404 (Prop.) 
querimonia 462 (Hor.) ae i . 


*quinquennia 24 (Hor.) *tabesco 249, 450 (Prop.) 
tabidulus 182 
recrepo 108 (Cat.) thallus 376 
*relevo 340 (Prop.) *tribuo 93, 270 (Prop., Tib.); 
*remoror 217, 236 (Prop., Tib.);  ‘. ajeq:tn Cab 
also in Cul. 


*tumulo 442 
*repentinus 460 


*unicus (Prop.) 
*salutifer 477 oe 


sapientia 14 (Hor.) *vorax 57 

In the above list of 80 words, half the number (39, to be 
exact) are found in Ovid, and though many of the words 
are used by other poets as well, none of these approach Ovid 
in respect to frequency of occurrence. The Czris indeed, like 
the Aetna and the Culex, is distinctly more Ovidian than Vir- 
gilian in its vocabulary. 

We have seen that while Rand rejects the Moretum for 
lack of external evidence, and Frank is inclined to accept it, 
Butcher thinks it is probably genuine, and Drachmann places 
it in time between the Ciris and the Culex. What is the evi- 
dence furnished by vocabulary? In the 124 hexameters of 
the Moretum, there are 69 non-Virgilian words, only two of 
which are proper names. The poem abounds, of course, in 
agricultural and botanical terms, but both the Eclogues and 
the Georgics offer a similar field for such language. Of the 
non-Virgilian words as many as 31 are found in Ovid, and 22 
in Horace. We may note too that some of these words are 
remarkably common in Ovid, for tabella occurs 44 times, re- 
.maneo and spatiosus 19 times each, leviter and sedulus 16 times 
each, convicium 14 times, mensura 13 times, foramen g times, 
sincerus 7 times, providus and mica each 5 times. So far then 
as vocabulary goes, the Moretum is far more Ovidian than 
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Virgilian, though even so there remains a larger non-Ovidian 
element than in any of the poems previously considered. The 
complete list of non-Virgilian words is as follows: 


Moretum 
acetum 114 (Hor.) *liquo 42 (Hor.) 
*acumen 77 (Hor.) loratus 123 


*lucerna 10 (Hor., Tib.) 
beta 72 (Cat., Mart.) 


*bulbus 96 macellum 83 (Hor.) 
*malva 73 (Mart.) 


*caepa 84 (Hor.) *mensura 17 (Juv.) 


calcaneum 36 *mica 98 (Hor.) 
carnarium 56 (Plaut., Mart.) *moretum 118 
casula 61, 67 (Juv.) mortarium 93, 116 (Plaut.) 


*clavis 15 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) mundo 50 (post-Aug.) 
*convicium 110 (Cul. 209) 


coriandrum gt (Plaut.) nasturtium 85 
*cribrum 4o (Pers.) *nocuus 75 
cucurbita 78 (Juv.) *nodosus 94 


*deperdo 104 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) *octoni 18 


*dilato 48 panis 119 (Hor.) 


emundo 43 perverro 23 
eruca 86 (Hor.) pistillum ror, 112 (Plaut.) 
porrum 74, 84 (Mart., Juv.) 
*providus 60 (Hor., Tib.) 


*purgamen 41 (Prud.) 


excubitor 2 
*excurro 18 
*exilis 35 (Hor., Prop.) 
redivivus 62 (Prud.) 
refodio 88 (Luc.) 
regula (al. recula) 66 (Hor., 


farina 40, 45 (Mart.) 
*foramen 42 (Hor.) 


grabatus 5 (Cat.) Mart.) 

grumus 47 *remaneo 8, 41 (Lucr., Hor.) 
we) | rumex 73 (Plaut.) 

inspergo 98 (Hor.) *ruta 90 


instillo 113 (Hor.) 


ingla 73 (Hor.) salebrosus 111 (Mart.) 


*sedulus 119 (Cir. 354) 
_lactuca 76 (Mart.) *sensim 5 (Plaut., Lucil.) 
*leviter 88 (Cir. 11) *sincerus 42 (Hor.) 
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siser 74 transverso 46 
spartum 58 = ; 
*spatiosus 35 (Luc.; adverb, *unicus 31 (Cir. 334) 


Prop. 
P) venalis 81 (Hor., Prop.) 


*tabella 19 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) versatilis 39 (Lucr.) 


As to the Copa, which is assigned to Virgil by Servius and 
Charisius (both fourth-century writers), but is not included 
in the Donatus list, both Rand and Frank unhesitatingly call 
it a Virgilian poem., I admit that it is not unworthy of Virgil, 
but when I find in its 38 verses (19 elegiac couplets) as many as 
29 words foreign to Virgil as we know him, I become convinced 
that we must look elsewhere for the author. There are four 
proper nouns or adjectives in our list. Deduct these and the 
remainder is equivalent to the extraordinary proportion of 
65.8 in one hundred verses. Only ten of the Copa’s non- 
Virgilian words are found in Ovid. The residuum belongs 
mainly to prose, comedy, and satire. The following is the 
complete list : 


Copa 


*asinus 26 *junceus 17 
*autumnalis 18 (Prop.) pak 

, alybae 7 
caseolus 17 


*] : 
*chorda 7 (Cir. 178) acerta 28 (Hor.) 


copa I mitella 1 
corolla 13 (Cat., Prop.) 

crispus 2 (Juv.) pico 11 (Mart.) 
crotalum 2 


trophi Cat., Prud. 
crystallus 30 (Prop., Mart.) strophium 32 (Cat., Prud.) 


*cyathus 7 (Hor., Prop., Juv.) *taberna 3 (Hor., Prop.) 
*talus 37 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) 
decumbo 6 (Sen.) topia 7 
trichila 8 
*ebrius 3 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) 
vappa 11 (Hor., Mart.) 
garrio g (Hor.) *vitrum 29 (Hor., Prop., Mart.) 
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Much more Virgilian than any of the poems thus far con- 
sidered, so far at least as vocabulary is concerned, are the 
Dirae and the Lydia, in whose 183 hexameters there are only 
30 common words unknown to Virgil (16.3 to 100 verses). 
The question, therefore, of their authorship will be largely 
dependent on our verdict as to the rest of the poems. If 
they are by Virgil, so too must these be. Slightly more than 
one-half of the non-Virgilian words, 17 in all, are found in 
Ovid, one of whose favorites, /ibellus, occurs in his works 51 
times; ocellus and tribuo are also characteristic of Ovid. The 
complete list follows : 

Dirae 
cogulo 74 *libellus 26, 34 (Hor., Juv., 
*cyaneus 40 Mart.) 


re * *pertica 45 (Prop.) 


piscor 80 (Hor.) 


emano 72 (Lucr.) *praetor 82 (Prop.) 


*emergo 57 (Juv.) 

emigro tor (Plaut.) 
*erro 70 (Hor., Tib.) *spica 73 (Prop., Tib.) 
sterilesco 9 


*repentinus 56 (Cir. 460) 


gryllts 74 transvolo 44 (Hor.) 
*indemnatus 84 (Juv.) *vernus 21 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) 
Lydia 
*adrideo 5 (Hor.) *ploro 36, 72 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) 
inspergo 46 (Hor.) stipendium 13 (Hor.) 


interpello 36 (Hor. 
Pp 36 ( ) *tabesco 22 (Cir. 249, 450) 


*mendacium 63 (Prop., Juv.) *tribuo (Cul. 388; Cir. 93) 


*moechus 66 (Hor., Juv.) rnnan ca 


*ocellus 5 (Cir. 132, 238, 348) vitecula 12 


The three Priapea are regarded as Virgilian by Birt, who 
holds that they were written shortly before the Bucolics. In 
this he is followed by Rand. Frank, however, would assign 
them, as well as the Copa, to the period between the Eclogues 
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and the Georgics. If this were so, there should be little dif- 
ference in diction between the Priapea and the Eclogues, since 
in tone and spirit, if not in metres, the two groups have so 
much in common. Yet in 46 verses we find as many as 20 
words (a proportion of 43.5 in 100 verses) used nowhere in 
Virgil, besides certain forms which differ from Virgilian usage. 
Thus expedit,°° 2, 17, used impersonally, whereas the verb 
is always personal in Virgil; proim, 2,16, for the Virgilian 
proinde; and tuor,2,5 and 3,4, a Lucretian form* used instead 
of tweor, which Virgil employs 58 times.” The full list follows : 


Priapea 
agellulus 2, 3 hortulus 2, 4; 3, 18 (Cir. 3) 
barbatus 3, 16 (Cat., Hor.) *ligneus 1, 3 (Prop., Tib.) | 


corolla 2,6; 3, 10 (Cop. 13) mentula 2, 18. 21 (Cat.) 


*crux 2, 18 (Hor., Prop.) pol (bis) 2, 19 (Hor.) 
cucurbita 3, 13 (Mor. 78) proin 2, 16 (Ter.) 


delicatus 2, 10 (Cat.) *spica 1, 2 (Dir. 73) 


sursum 2, 17 (Lucr., Mart.) 
formitatus 3, 3 


tuor 2,5; 3, 4 (Lucr., Cat.) 
gelata (Birt) 2,9 (Mart., 


Juv.) vaccula (Lyd. 29) 
vilicus 2, 19 (Hor.) 
hirculus 3, 16 villula 2, 4; 3,1 


As regards the fifteen Epigrammata which make up the 
Catalepton collection, it would be easy to convince oneself 
that some at least of these are by Virgil.** The fifteenth is 


30 Birt’s comment is: ‘‘Das expedit ist gut rustikan und wird gern bei Cato 
und Columella, de re rustica, verwendet.” 

31 Sommer, De P.V.M. Catalepton, p. 107. 

3 The form /ueor is used once in the Priapea, 3, 18. 

33 In his striking article on “‘The Priapea and the Vergilian Appsudie# 
(T.A.P.A. Lt, 162 ff.) Radford presents the theory that these little poems are 
Virgilian ‘impersonations,’ similar in character to the ‘impersonations’ of 
Tibullus (Tib. tv, 13; 0, 3. 5). In both cases he supposes that Ovid was the 
actual author. 
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of course an editorial epilogue, but the fourteenth undoubtedly 
refers to the Aeneid as a poem begun and not yet completed. 
The seventh is addressed to Varius, presumably the well- 
known friend of Virgil’s, and the eighth to Siro’s villa, in which 
the poet and his father are finding refuge. The second is 
assigned to Virgil by Quintilian. Others are bright jeux 
d’ esprit, which might well be the product of a brilliant versifier, 
but when we find that the two longest poems in the collec- 
tion — the ninth, of 64 verses in elegiac couplets, and the thir- 
teenth, of 20 iambic strophes, 40 verses in all, — are absolutely 
unworthy of a poet of lofty character, distinction, and no- 
bility, we begin to suspect that the ancient editor, who re- 
garded these poems as Virgilian elementa, was sadly lacking 
in critical judgment. The ninth, however, the Panegyric 
on Messalla, though condemned by its stilted and artificial 
style, as well as by the excessive coincidence of verse-close 
and sentence-close, which Drachmann observed, is not very 
un-Virgilian in diction, for aside from proper names, it con- 
tains only four words for which we look in vain in Virgil, — 
namely, deterreo (11), herots (21), cyaneus (27), and immode- 
ratus (45). 

Yet here again, however Virgilian the language may be, 
it is even more strikingly Ovidian, for of the eleven words 
absent in Virgil, as many as nine occur in Ovid. These include 
the four words already cited, together with the five proper 
nouns, namely, Pegasides (1) (a synonym for Musae), and 
four names associated with myths often alluded to by Ovid 
— Ocnides (6), Cassiopea (28), Semele (33), Inachis (33). 
Radford’s theory that this poem is not only by Ovid, but, as 
belonging to 27 B.c., is the poet’s earliest extant work, a prod- 
uct of his seventeenth year, is not unattractive, and is cer- 
tainly much more plausible than the hypothesis that these 
feeble verses were composed by the greatest of Roman poets 
at a time when he had published the Georgics and was entering 
upon the Aenezd. 

The thirteenth poem of the Catalepton, which we have al- 
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ready characterized in no uncertain terms, is absolutely un- 
Virgilian in diction, for in its 4o verses there occur as many 
as 24 common words which cannot be duplicated in Virgil. 
This is equivalent to the extraordinary proportion of 60 non- 
Virgilian words to 100 short lines. The vocabulary is scarcely 
more Ovidian than Virgilian, for only six of the alien words 
are found in Ovid, namely, adscribo, tmprobo, incito, prostituo, 
stola, and turgidus. Most of the peculiar language belongs 
to comedy, satire, and prose. Whether these abusive verses 
were written by Horace, as Némethy holds, or by Ovid, as 


| Radford believes, or by some unknown writer, as I am inclined 


to think, they are certainly not by Virgil. 

Taking the Catalepton poems as a whole, we find that in 
their 229 verses there are 81 non-Virgilian words, which yield 
a proportion of 35.3 in 100 verses. Omission of the proper 
names reduces this to a percentage of 28.8. The complete 
list follows : , 


Catalepton 

*dedico 10, 25 (Hor., Tib.) 

*deterreo g, 11 (Hor., Tib.) 

dispeream 4, 3; 7, 2 (Hor., 
Prop.) 


*adscribo 13, 34 (Hor.) 
amator 2, 1 (Hor., Prop., Tib.) 
ampulla 5, 1 (Hor.) 


*bidens 10, g (Cir. 213) *eburneus 10, 23 


*callidus 14 a 
*charta 5, «1a (Cul, 24% 9 Cer, 
39, 62) 
cinaedus 13, 35 (Cat., Mart., 
Juv.) 
cisium 10, 3 
comatus Io, 10 
compitalia 13, 27 
contubernium 13, 7 
culina 13, 27 (Hor., Juv.) 
cyathus: 11, 4 ~(Hor., ~Prop:, 
Juv.) 


*cycneus 9, 27 (Dir. 1) 


*elementum 15, 3 (Hor., Juv.) 


fascinus 13, 20 (Hor.) 
ferior 13, 20 (Hor.) 


genuinus 13, 36 (Juv., Pers.) 


helluor 13, 11 

hernia 12, 8 (Plaut.) 
herniosus 13, 39 
*herois 9, 21 (Cul. 261) 
*historia 11, 6 (Cul. 4) 


*immoderatus 9, 45 (Lucr.) 
*improbo 13, 9 (Hor.) 
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impudicus 13, 9 (Mart.) putidus 6, 2; 12, 1 (Cat., 
*incito 13, 8 (Juv.) Hor.) 


inedia 13, 40 (Plaut. 
3, 40 ( ) *quatenus 2, 2 (Hor.) 


lutosus 10, 12 
raro 5, 14 (Hor.) 


min 2, 4 rhetor 2, 2; 5,1 
*momentum 3, ro (Hor.) rhoso (?) 5, 2 
mula 10, 19 


salivosus 13, 29 

sarcina 10, 16 

natio 5,4 (Plaut.) savium 13, 32 

natis 13, 14(Hor., Mart., Juv.) | scholasticus 5, 4 
semitalis 10, 20 

sphin 2, 4 

*stola 13, 21 (Hor., Mart.) 
strigare 10, 19 


mulio to, 2 (Juv.) ; 


orbitosus 10, 17 


pentex 13, 31 (Mart.) 
parsimonia 13, II 
patrimonium 13, I1 


: *tabella 14, 5 (Mor. 19) 
pertineo 6, 5 


tau 2, 4 


Gos 3 *turgidus 13, 40 (Hor.) 
*prostituo 13, 7 
pudenter 5, 14 (Hor.) usquequaque 6, 5 (Mart.) 


I am well aware that mere statistics often furnish an easy 
mark for criticism, and Rand very properly heaps ridicule on 
the figures adduced by W. Schmidt, who tries to prove from a 
statistical study of the use of verbs and adjectives in the Culex 
that that poem is un-Virgilian. For my part I am quite ready 
to concede that a certain number of novelties of expression 
may be expected in any literary product, and the mere fact 
that some words not used elsewhere in a writer’s works do 
occur in the one suspected does not furnish conclusive proof 
that the work in question is spurious. Such a fact, however, 
may provide corroborative evidence, and in the case of these 
poems of the Appendix it is not merely the alien vocabulary 
that we should take into account, but also the questions of 
style, literary type, phraseology, turns of thought, personal 
mannerisms, and metrical technique, to say nothing of the 
external evidence involved. But even if we confine our at- 
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tention to the question of vocabulary, is it not true that, while 
we may assume for every writer that he will employ new 
words and expressions when occasion demands them, there 
must be some margin of inventiveness beyond which in a suc- 
cession of his works he is not likely to advance? If the new 
element is abnormally large, surely we are justified in basing 
upon it a suspicion of alien authorship. Is it possible, then, 
to find out what this margin was in the case of Virgil ? 

I have examined the Bucolics from this point of view and 
I find some interesting facts. If we had reason to suspect the 
authenticity of these ten poems, and were to subject them to 
such a test as we have applied to the poems of the Appendix, 
we should learn that in the Eclogues, which embrace 829 
verses, there are 102 common words not found elsewhere in 
Virgil’s work. This is equivalent to a proportion of 12.3 in 
a hundred verses, a figure which would be reduced to about 
9 %, if we were to treat the Minor Poems as genuine, and were 
therefore to exclude from consideration all words found in 
them as well as in the Eclogues. If we were to subject the 
individual Eclogues to the same test, the proportion would 
run from only 5.5 % (Ecl. vit) to 15 % (cl. 11), to be reduced in 
the latter case to 8.2%, if we treated the Minor Poems as 
genuine. The other Eclogues would run thus: 1, 12%; 
Il, 12.6%; IV; 11%3 V; 7-9 %i VI, 10:46% 3 “Vil, 8.59; 
x, 0°75 XK, Fe &. 

Let us compare these figures with those which we have al- 
ready given for the several poems of the Virgilian Appendix. 
We have seen that in these the non-Virgilian element shows 
a percentage as follows: Aetna, 20.8; Culex, 21.25; Curis, 
14.8; Moretum, 54; Copa, 65.8; Dirae (and Lydia), 16.3; 
Priaped, 43.5; Catalepton, 28.8 (Cat. x111,60%). These figures 
show at once that there is a great difference between the Minor 
Poems and the Eclogues in their relation to general Virgilian 
vocabulary. The only poems which approach the norm of 
the Bucolics are the Ciris and the Dirae, next to which after a 
considerable interval come the Aetna and the Culex. 


a 
4 


2 
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Even the books of the Georgics, which, notwithstanding 
their imaginative beauty and artistic finish, are nevertheless 
poems on special, practical, and even highly technical sub- 
jects, reveal on examination the truth that their vocabulary 
is much nearer to the Virgilian norm than is that of the poems 
of the Appendix. The words peculiar to the several books 
number respectively: 1, 77; Il, 79; Ul, 87; Iv, 72, showing 
the following ratio to 100 verses: I, 15; Il, 14.6; II, 15.3; 
Iv, 12.7. Of all the Minor Poems only the Czris can show as 
low a proportion of peculiarities of vocabulary. 

The result of our examination of the vocabulary of the 
Minor Poems has been to confirm us in our conviction — a 

\conviction based originally on purely stylistic considerations 
— that probably not a single one of these poems has been 
correctly assigned to Virgil. They stand condemned by in- 
ternal evidence. If we turn to other fields of literature for 
parallels, we may say that we have no more right to call these 
poems Virgil’s than we have to claim the last twelve verses 
as part of the Gospel of St. Mark,® or than we have to 











attribute the tragedy of Titus Andronicus to Shakespeare. *® 


% A similar test applied to the Aeneid results as follows: 1, 48 = 6%; u, 
54 = 6.7%; mW, 57 = 7.0%; IV, 52 = 7.37%; V, 63 = 7.2%} Vi, 91 = 10%; 
VI, 77= 9.4%; VUl, 75 = 10.2%; IX, 55 = 6.7%; xX, 77 = 8.48%; XI, 
78 = 8.5%; xt; 88 = 9.2%. 

35 Speaking of these verses, as well as of the shorter duplicate passage found 
in four uncial manuscripts of the New Testament, Plummer says, in his edition 
of the Gospel in the Cambridge Greek Testament, p. xt: “That neither of 
these endings is part of the original Gospel is one of those sure results of modern 
criticism which ought no longer to need to be proved.” And yet (p. xxv) 
Plummer himself admits that the ‘‘external evidence to the genuineness of 
the twelve verses seems to be not only conclusive, but superabundant.” This 
external evidence, however, “‘is completely shattered by the internal evidence, 
which by itself would be decisive” (p. xLv11). 

46 See John M. Robertson, Did Shakespeare Write “Titus Andronicus” ? 
(London, 1905): ‘“‘The whole mass of the internal evidence is overwhelmingly 
against the traditionist view” (p. 238). Robertson’s Epilogue might be studied 
by classical scholars with profit. He writes: ‘After a generation in which 
much was done to reach exactness of method and rationality of test, we seem 
to be in large part given over to the merest intuitionism.”’ In these days of 
‘higher criticism’ he claims that ‘‘the criticism of some developments of secular 
literature has reverted to pre-scientific forms.”’ 
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The only reason left for claiming Virgil as the author of the 
Appendix rests upon external evidence, the testimony of 
Servius and Donatus. Yet how easy it was in ancient days 
for anonymous literary works to become attached to the 
names of famous authors! Thus the Cyclic epics and the 
Hymns were commonly assigned to Homer. Thus it was that 
numerous short but spurious poems, composed in the sen- 
tentious style, fastened themselves upon Theognis. Thus 
pastoral poems, of unknown authorship, were readily assigned 
to Theocritus. Thus the Tibullan Corpus grew to its present 
dimensions. And thus too, I believe, in the early post-Augus- 
tan age, when Virgil’s renown was at its height, a body of 


verse, comprising mock-heroics, epyllia, idylls, and epigrams, 


which came to light without any name attached, were con- 
jectured to be the work of Virgil in his early years. 

Apart from the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid, I doubt 
whether a single line of genuine Virgilian work has survived. 
From what his biographers themselves say, we infer that 
Virgil must have taken the greatest pains to suppress his im- 
mature and imperfect productions. ‘Scripta sua sub ea con- 
dicione legavit ne quid ederent quod non a se editum esset.” 
Even the Aenezd would never have survived except through 
an imperial decree: “edidit autem auctore Augusto Varius.” 
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II. — Syllabification and Syliabic Quantity in Greek and Latin 


By Dr. E. H. STURTEVANT 


EDGEWATER, N. J. 


I. HistorRiIcaL 


JESPERSEN somewhere expresses ironic admiration for classi- 
cal scholars who know precisely where Homer’s syllables began 
and ended, whereas phonetically trained observers find diffi- 
culty in determining the corresponding facts about the modern 
languages. It is to the credit of classical scholarship that 
there has appeared some disagreement. in regard to syllable 
division; but the proposers of new theories unfortunately 
undertake to fix the position of the syllable-ends as definitely 
as their predecessors did. The whole matter calls for re- 
examination in the light of phonetic science. But first we 
must note that the familiar theory of syllable division in Greek 
and Latin does not rest upon a unanimous ancient tradition, 
and that each of the two important ancient theories was 
inconsistent with itself. 

The following passage from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(de Comp. 15, Vol. 11, pp. 57-59 Usener-Radermacher) may be 
taken for the text of this discussion: 


éx Of) TOV ypappdtwv Toco’TwY TE dvTwV Kal Suvdpers ToLa’Tas éxdvTWV 
ai Kadovpevat yivovtat ovAdAaBai. Tovtwv dé eioi paxpal pev doa 
cal lal lal x an fo 
ovveoTyKacl €k TOV PwvnevTwV TOV paKpov 7 TOV diypdvwV OTaY paKpas 
my a 
exepytat, Kal doa Ayyovow cis pwakpov 7) paKp@s Aeyouevov ypappa 7 
» lal td / oe) , ‘ a be wd Zz > 
eis TL TOV HuLdovov TE Kal Gdwvwv* Bpaxeiar dE doa ovvertyKacw éx 
/ Lf x / / Vie: / > “ 
Bpaxéos puvyevtos 7 Bpaxéws AapPBavomevov, Kat doar Aryovow eis TadTA. 
pnkous b€ Kal Bpaxirntos cvAdAaBGv od pia dios, GAA Kal pwakporepal 
tivés. eiot THY paKpOv Kal Bpaxttepa. THv Bpayeov. ora S€ TodTO 
gavepov éri Tov Trapaderyparwv. 
a a 3 A fol 
oporoyeirar On Bpaxeta civar ovAAABH, Hv rove? Puvnev ypaypa Bpaxv 
\ € , “e , , , By) a. - 1€ , \ 
TO 0, ws A€yeTat 686s. TavTH TpooTEOnTH ypaypa Ev TOV HuLpwvov TO Pp 
Kal yevér Ow “Pédos* pever pev étt Bpayxeia  cvdAdAaBH, TAHV odx Spotws, 
GAN eu Twa TapadrdrAaynv axapy Twapa tiv mpoTépav. er. mpooTeOyTw 
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’ 


4 a lye! a 4 3 \ \ , 6 ‘ , 4 
Tatty TOV aPwvov ypappdatwv Ev TO T Kal yeverOw tpdmos* peilwv at’Tyn 
a , 54 a“ \ 7 a“ , i » 4, 
TOV TpoTépwv éoTar TvAAGBGV Kal ert Bpayxeia péver. TpiTov ert ypdppa 
TH a’ty cvAAaBH mpocreOyTw TO o Kal yevécOw orpdhos* TpLoly avr 
mpocOnkats aKovoTais paKpoTépa yevnoetar THs BpaxvtTarys pevodoa ert 
Bpaxeia. ovKody Tértapes adrat Bpaxeias cvAAGBAs Suadopal THv ddoyov 
»” » a a s e 2 s'2% , *,. piee 
alaOnow éxovoa THs TapadAayns pérpov. 6 8 adrds Adyos kal emt 
a a ¢ Q 2 a , \ \ \ 4 > 
THs pakpas. 7 yap €K Tov y ylvouevn ovAAGBH paKpa THY Pio ovo 
TETTApWV YpapuaTwv tpocOyKals Tapavéyfeioa Tpiov pev TpoTATTOMEVwY, 
enn \ , 2 A , , mY , , 
évos 5¢ troratropevov, Kal Hv A€yerat omdrhv, peiLwv av Symov rEyouro 
elval THS TpOTEépas ExEivys THS povoypap.udrov* peouvpevyn yodv atOis kal” 
a 9 a / , \ >a + \ 
év exaoTov Tov mpooTebevTwv ypapydtwv Tas eri TovAaTTOV mapaddayas 
> 6 BS x >, > de ae a , X \ 2 / \ 
aicOnras av éxo. aitia d€ Tis EoTL TOD pate Tas pakpas exBaivey THV 
attav piow pméxpl ypaypdtwv revTEe pnkvvopevas pte Tas Bpaxeias eis 
év ard ToAAGV ypoppatwv ovoTedrAopEevas exrimrtev THs Bpaxrytos, 
GAG Kakeivas Cv dutrAaTiw Adyw OewpeioGat Tov Bpaxerov Kai Tavras ev 
Hpioe. TOV paKp@v, OK advayKaiov é€v TH TapdvTL oKOoTEV. apKEel yap 
A 9 a 
doov eis THV mapotoav trdbeow npporrev cipnoOar, dru SaddAGTTE Kal 
a ~ / ‘ \ a ‘ > \ ee ” 4 
Bpaxeta ovrAAaBH Bpaxeias Kal papa paKkpas Kal od Tv abriv exe Siva- 
4 > > rd a y 3 > , x , . , N 
puv ovr év ROyots YAols ovT ev Toinpacw 7H péArcow Oia péTpwOV 7 
pvOpov katacKkevalopévors 7aca Bpaxeia kal maca paKpa. 


Roberts translates as follows. In one place, near the be- 
ginning of the passage, he alters Dionysius’ meaning quite 
needlessly by inserting three words which represent nothing 
in the Greek. These three words I enclose in square 
brackets. 


Such is the number of the letters, and such are their 
properties. From them are formed the so-called syllables. Of 
these syllables, those are long which contain long vowels or va- 
riable vowels when pronounced long, and those which end in a 
long letter or a letter pronounced long, or in one of the semi-vowels 
and [one of the] mutes. Those are short which contain a short 
vowel or one taken as short, and those which end in such vowels. 
There is more than one kind of length and shortness of syllables: 
some are longer than the long and some shorter than the short. 
- And this will be made clear by consideration of the examples which 
I am about to adduce. 

It will be admitted that a syllable is short which is formed by 
the short vowel o, as, for example, in the word 680s. To this let 
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the semi-vowel p be prefixed and ‘Pddos be formed. The syllable 
still remains short ; but not equally so, for it will show some slight 
difference when compared with the former. Further, let one of 
the mutes, 7, be prefixed and rpéros be formed. This again will 
be longer than the former syllables; yet it still remains short. 
Let still a third letter, o, be prefixed to the same syllable 
and orpédos be formed. This will have become longer than the 
shortest syllable by three audible prefixes; and yet it still remains 
short. So, then, here are four grades of short syllables, with only 
our instinctive feeling for quantity as a measure of the difference. 
The same principle applies to the long syllable. The syllable 
formed from y, though long by nature, yet when augmented by 
the addition of four letters, three prefixed and one suffixed, as in 
the word ozAjv, would surely be said to be ampler than that syl- 
lable, in its original form, that consisted of a single letter. At all 
events, if it were in turn deprived, one by one, of the added letters, 
it would show perceptible changes in.the way of diminution. As 
to the reason why long syllables do not transcend their natural 
quality when lengthened to five letters, nor short syllables drop 
from their shortness when reduced from many letters to one, the 
former being still regarded as double the shorts, and the latter as 
half the longs, — this does not at present demand examination. 
It is sufficient to say what is really germane to the present subject, 
namely, that one short syllable may differ from another short, and 
one long from another long, and that every short and every long 
syllable has not the same quality either in prose, or in poems, or 
in songs, whether these be metrically or rhythmically constructed. 


Since Dionysius limits long syllables to those consisting of 
or ending in long vowels and those ending in a semi-vowel or 
mute (in his classification these two categories include all the 
consonants), he must have held that the first syllable of 
such words as aoOevns, Nemes, Gydoo0s, wéurvnuat, Grouat, and 
ée. ended in a consonant. In other words, he must have 
assumed syllable division within consonant groups except 
mute plus liquid. The more familiar ancient doctrine, for 
which Herodian is our earliest authority, held that consonant 
groups, as far as possible, went with the following vowel. 
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Dionysius, then, anticipated the theory of syllabic quantity 
which was propounded by Sievers and ably applied to Latin 
by Greenough, Hale, and Dennison.’ Since Dionysius was a 
much better scholar than Herodian, why not accept Diony- 
sius’ theory as valid for Greek and Latin both? The answer 
is that it has a fatal flaw, which Dionysius himself makes very 
evident in the passage cited above. 

If length by position is due to the time it takes to pronounce 
consonants,” a syllable beginning with a group of consonants - 
must be longer than one beginning with a vowel, if both are 
otherwise identical; but since verse takes no account of such 
consonant groups, it follows that the time they add is less 
than enough to convert a short syllable into a long syllable. 
Dionysius thus holds, in effect, that the initial syllable of such 
a word as évtos is longer than the initial syllable of otpddgos, 
although the former contains only short vowel plus one con- 
sonant and the latter three consonants plus short vowel. 

Still more serious is the self-contradiction of Herodian and 
his school. They hold that consonant groups, as far as possi- 
ble, go with the following vowel; and yet syllabic quantity 
is affected, not by consonant groups preceding a vowel, but 
by those following. The first syllable of éotpeWe consists 
solely of a short vowel, and yet it is long; but the first syllable 
of otpegos, consisting of three consonants and a short vowel, 
is short ! 

It is fairly clear that the ancients were, at any rate, no more 
expert than modern phoneticians in this matter. The ob- 
servation of syllable division is extremely difficult, and, if we 
are wise, we shall take a skeptical attitude toward dogmatic 
statements on the subject in our authorities. 

1 Sievers, Grundztige der Phonetik®, 262; Greenough, ‘Early Latin Prosody,” 
Harv. Stud. v, 57-71; Hale, ‘‘Syllabification in Roman Speech,” 7b. vl, 249- 
271; Dennison, ‘‘Syllabification in Latin Inscriptions,” C. P. 1, 47-68. 


2 We shall see below that this must be true. In any case Dionysius obviously 
assumed that it was true. 
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II. THerory OF SYLLABIFICATION 


Syllabification * is now known to be chiefly due to differ- 
ences in the sonorousness of the several speech sounds. If 
one speaks with a given amount of energy, the vowels sound 
louder than any of the consonants, the more open vowels than 
the closer vowels, the voiced consonants than the voiceless 
consonants, etc. Consequently all speech is a series of waves 
of varying height which may be graphically represented as 
in Tables I and II. 

| TABLE I 


@Barov BrAadrtw Oavpaldw Koévos 


Ia ¢ 

2 €, 1, 0,0 

34 

4 (y, W) 
5 PAY ¥ 

6¢ 

7B, 8, y 


8 2,7, %, 94% 0 


TABLE II 
fyuwol falowing yuzhuwal litl 

I a, aw, & 
2 €, 0,9, 4 
3 i,u 
4 y,w 
5 r,1, m, n, ng 
6 v, z, zh, th 
7b,d,g 
8 p, t, k, wh, f, th, s, sh, h 





Since the crests of the syllabic waves are points of increased 
sound, the effect of a series of syllables is similar to that of 
piano music, which reaches the ear as a succession of sharp 
increments of sound with intervals of less intense sound be- 

3 See especially Jespersen, Lehrbuch der Phonetik?, 190-207. J had occasion 
to discuss the matter some months ago in a paper on ‘‘The Ictus of Classical 
Verse,” which is to appear in the American Journal of Philology. I am repeat- 


ing a part of what was said there for the convenience of the reader and also 
because I am not sure which paper will first see the light. 


, 
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tween. This is particularly the case with languages like Greek 
and Latin which always have vowel sounds, that is, sounds of 
high sonorousness, at the syllabic crests. A modern example 
of such a language is French. 3 

In English the staccato effect of the syllables is somewhat 
obscured by two peculiarities of the language. Many of our 
syllables have consonants (/, m, n, r) at their crests, while 
the troughs between the waves are often shallow. In Table II 
we have diagrams for the words fuel, following, usual, and 
little. The contrast between these diagrams and those of 
Greek words in Table I is striking. In the second place, the 
syllabic rhythm is obscured by the heavy English stress ac- 
cent. The effect of a stress accent is to make certain syllabic 
waves higher, that is, more intense, than the others, and in 
English the stress is so strong that. the accented syllables 
largely monopolize the attention. 

In Greek and Latin, then, even more than in English, the 
syllabic crests were all points of sharply increased sensation, 
while the ends of the syllables fell in the intervals of lessened 
sound. Now most rhythms consist of sensations separated 
by regular intervals of lessened sensation or of no sensation. 
For example, we hear the ticks of a clock and note the length 
of time between the ticks. Just so one hears the syllables of 
a word or sentence or verse, but the syllable-ends, being merely 
negative, can scarcely attract attention or have any signifi- 
cance for the rhythm of prose or verse. That the syllable- 
ends were not easily perceptible in Greek and Latin is shown 
by the fact that our ancient; authorities do not agree as to 
where certain syllables ended. That the syllabic crests were 
the important points, in verse at least, is shown by the very 
common practice of marking time by muscular movements 
coinciding with certain syllables of the line. For example, 
Quintilian, Ix, 4, 51, says: Tempora etiam animo metiuntur 
et pedum et digitorum ictu intervalla signant. If the longer 
intervals of verse were bounded by time beats coinciding with 
certain syllabic crests, it is safe to assume that the shorter 
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rhythmic units. also were bounded by syllabic crests rather 
than by syllabic troughs. In other words, syllabic quantity 
was measured from vowel to vowel rather than from syllable- 
end to syllable-end. The beginning of the louder sound in- 
herent in the vowel must have attracted more attention than 
the continuance of that sound. Consequently the beginnings 
of the vowels are the points which stand in rhythmic relation, 
and the quantity of each vowel is reckoned to the following 
interval. 

I have shown in the paper referred to above that the ictus 
syllables of Greek and Latin verse were stressed, and that 
stress amounts to a heightening of certain syllabic crests. 
‘ We may therefore mark the scansion of verse by placing verti- 
cal lines over the vowels and longer lines over the ictus vowels, 
while indications of quantity may be placed between the verti- 
cal lines; thus: 


Mepane fy ful (| | — Le lole bi 
a virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris 

The most striking difference from the familiar system is 
that the last foot consists of a single interval. There is, in 
fact, little more reason for taking account of the indetermi- 
nate amount of sound that follows the last syllabic crest than 
for taking account of the sound that frequently precedes the 
first syllabic crest. | 

Even though the syllable-ends have no rhythmic importance, 
there must be low points in the syllabic troughs, and theoretic 
considerations help to determine where they must fall. A 
voiceless mute involves a moment of silence while the closure 
of the vocal passage is complete, and this moment must mark 
the low point of the syllabic trough; it is the syllable division. 
Hence any #, #, or k between vowels, whether accompanied 
by other consonants or not, contains the syllable division 
within itself. Since all the consonants have less sonorous- 
ness than any of the vowels, there is at least a tendency for 
the syllable division to fall somewhere within any single con- 
sonant or consonant group between vowels. No wonder it is 
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difficult to decide to which vowel an intervocalic consonant 
or cluster of consonants belongs, since it ordinarily belongs 
partly to each! 

I hasten to meet the objection which is already on the lips 
of many readers. Our ancient authorities are quite unani- 
mous in saying that in Greek and Latin a single consonant is 
to be joined with a following vowel. Since such a rule ap- 
pears to fit the Romance languages and Modern Greek, 
whereas it distinctly does not fit English or North German, 
there seems to be here some feature common to the pronuncia- 
tion of Ancient and Modern Greek, Latin, and the Romance 
languages. It is no doubt the phenomenon which Jespersen, 
Handbuch der Phonetik?, 202 ff., describes as loose attach- 
ment of a consonant to the arceoitg vowel. 

The consonant may break in upon the vowel while the latter 
is still at or near its maximum intensity, or the consonant may 
be delayed until the vowel sound has been decreased .to some 
extent. The former is close attachment, the latter loose at- 
tachment. In English we have combinations of both kinds; 
close attachment is usual after an accented short vowel (hit, 
better, summer), and loose attachment after a long vowel or 
after a short vowel if the following vowel is accented (father, 
decrease). Now loose attachment involves a reduction of 
sonorousness before the consonantal sound begins, and, even 
if there is a further decrease within the consonant itself, the 
hearer who tries to decide to which vowel the consonant be- 
longs is likely to conclude that it goes with the one that follows. 
The moment of least sound in English decrease undoubtedly 
comes when complete closure in the k-position shuts off all 
sound, and properly, therefore, the syllable division falls 
within the consonant group. Nevertheless nearly all speakers 
and hearers would say that c in decrease belongs to the second 
syllable rather than to the first. 

We may, therefore, reasonably interpret the statements 
about syllable division in our ancient authorities as indicating 
that loose attachment of a single consonant was usual in Greek 
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and Latin, as it is in Modern Greek and the Romance lan- 
guages. As to consonant groups the evidence is confusing. 
We have noted the disagreement among the ancients. The 
evidence supplied by the Romance languages is also contra- 
dictory. Loose attachment even of consonant groups is now 
the regular practice in those languages, but there is reason to 
believe that this was not always so. Latin short accented 
vowels yield Romance diphthongs (sometimes simplified in the 
course of time) if followed by single consonants, but simple 
vowels if followed by more than one consonant (e.g., Lat. 
pedica, O. It. piedica, Fr. piége; Lat. septem, It. sette, Fr. sept). 
Since loose attachment involves an alteration of the vowel 
sound before the consonant begins, such pronunciation favors 
the development of diphthongs. Close attachment, on the 
other hand, is due to an interruption of the vowel sound while 
it is still at its height, and this tends to keep it a simple vowel. 
We may therefore be inclined to think that Latin, or at least 
late Latin, had close attachment in case a consonant group 
followed a short accented vowel. The treatment of other 
vowels before consonant groups remains altogether obscure. 


III. SyttaABA ANCEPS 


A strong point in favor of the theory of syllabification just 
stated is that it clears up several difficulties in Greek and Latin 
prosody and versification. It has always been a mystery why 
a syllable at the close of a verse may be either long or short 
without regard to the nature of the rhythm; and yet this is 
true not only of all types of Greek and Roman verse, but in 
Sanskrit as well. Some have held that syllaba anceps is due 
to the pause at the end of the verse, but there is no observable 
tendency to confine short syllables to verse-ends with pause, 
or long syllables to verse-ends without pause. For example, if 
we assume that the hexameter normally ended with a spondee, 
what are we to say of Od. 1, 8: 7 

vymiot, ot Kata Bovs “Ymepiovos "HeXiovo 
no Qvov. 
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On the other hand, if we assume that the trochee formed the 
normal sixth foot, how shall we explain Od.1, 5, which ends in 
the word éraépwr at the close of a sentence? Pauses could 
explain syllaba anceps only if Greek and Latin verse was 
recited mechanically, as it is sometimes scanned in school, 
with a stop at the end of every line, so that the final syllable 
might always count as long. If anyone needs proof that the 
ancients did not recite in that way, he can find it in the re- 
marks of Dionysius of Halicarnassus on the arrangement of 
periods in verse (de Comp. 26). I have discussed the matter 
in A.J.P. XLII, 303-308. 

If the rhythmic intervals begin and end with the syllabic 
crests, that is, with the vowel sounds, the rhythmic series ends 
with the final syllabic crest; therefore it does not matter 
whether much or little follows this, since it is virtually out- 
side the verse. The syllaba anceps does not appear at all 
in the scansion on p. 41. It is interesting to note that not 
only final consonant groups are neglected but also the quan- 
tity of a final long vowel, which must therefore be said to 
follow the syllabic crest. This does not prove that the first 
part of a long vowel was more intense than the remainder of 
the sound; it is the beginning of a sensation that chiefly at- 
tracts attention, and so the rhythmic intervals are bounded by 
the first full vibrations of the vowel tone, as we concluded 
above (p. 41). 


IV. INITIAL AND MEDIAL CONSONANT GROUPS 


No one has ever offered a satisfactory explanation of the 
lack of prosodic value of consonant groups at the beginning of 
a verse, as in Euripides, Med. 195 (anapaests) : 


atvyious 5¢ Bporav ovdels Arras. | 
It is absurd to suppose that the consonants ot take less time 
when initial than when following a vowel; a difference in the 


other direction would be more probable. But if the rhythmic 
series does not begin until a syllabic crest is reached, it makes 


. 
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no difference how many sounds precede that crest. Every- 
thing before the first vowel is virtually outside the verse. 
The quantity of the first vowel of the line is not neglected as 
is that of the final vowel, because, as we have just noted, it is 
reckoned to the following interval. 

We have already noticed that medial consonant groups 
make difficulty for both the ancient theories of syllabification. 
Consonants are always reckoned with the preceding vowel 
in scansion, but some of them, at least, quite obviously belong 
to the same syllable as the following vowel. But if the first 
rhythmic unit of a sentence or of a verse runs from the first 
vowel to the second, the intervening consonants must belong 
to that interval whether they belong to the first syllable or to 
the second or partly to the first and partly to the second.‘ 


V. Mute ANp LIQUID 


A difficulty which has often been discussed is the variable 
quantity of a syllable with short vowel followed by mute and 
liquid. Those who hold that a syllable long by position is 
simply a close syllable (that is, a syllable ending in a conso- 
nant), have a ready solution: the first syllable of patris is 
long when the syllable division falls after the ¢, but short when 
it falls before the. We have seen that the theory upon which 
this explanation is based (Dionysius’ theory, that is) leads to 
impossible conclusions. In the second place, it cannot be 
reconciled with our demonstration that ancient rhythm de- 
pended upon the intervals from vowel to vowel; for the time 
between vowels would not be affected by the position of the 
low point in the intervening syllabic trough. 

Finally, the syllable division in a word like patris would 
fall at the moment of complete closure for /, unless it was placed 
before the ¢ by a complete cessation of the vowel sound be- 
fore the closure for ¢ began. Such a pronunciation is so im- 

* Nevertheless we shall in this paper, for the sake of convenience, continue 


to speak of ‘the quantity of the syllable’ instead of ‘the quantity of the inter- 
val from syllabic crest to syllabic crest.’ 
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probable as to be out of the question. When people speak 
of a syllable division before the ¢ they usually refer to the 
pronunciation which we described above (p. 42) as loose at- 
tachment to the preceding vowel, and that may have been 
the pronunciation of patris, although we found reason (p. 43) 
to think that most Latin consonant groups were closely at- 
tached to a preceding short accented vowel. But if loose 
attachment was normal, a shift to close attachment (or syl- 
lable division after the #, as it has usually been called) would 
amount to a mispronunciation. Greenough and his suc- 
cessors have no basis for their assumption that such a mistake 
would be venial. 

Before we can hope to find the true solution of this difficulty, 
we must consider the nature of ‘length by position.’ Quan- 
tity, whether of vowels or of syllables, is merely time, and 
time during speech must be occupied either by movement of 
the vocal organs or by the holding of an articulation of those 
organs. ‘The quantity of a vowel depends upon the length of 
time during which the vowel sound continues, that is, during 
which the vowel articulation is held. The continuous con- 
sonants may be prolonged in the same way: 7 or m'can last 
as long as a, all three being limited only by the capacity of 
the speaker’s lungs. No doubt Greek AA and Latin JJ bore 
about the same relation to A and / as @ and d@ bore to @ and d. 

The sound of a mute, at least if it is voiceless, cannot be 
prolonged; but the closure which forms the central point in 
a normal mute may be prolonged indefinitely, and doubtless 
we should thus interpret the time contributed to verse by 
Greek +7, 79, Latin it, dd, etc. 

Other consonant groups call for more movements of the 
vocal organs than are required by single consonants. For 
example, in English fatigue the passage from ¢ to 7 involves 
the drawing apart of the corners of the mouth, the lowering 
of the tongue tip, and the beginning of vibration of the vocal 
chords, all of which may be simultaneous. In fatness, on 
the other hand, the passage from ¢ through x to e (or rather, 
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to i) requires first the lowering of the uvula and the beginning 
of vibration of the vocal chords, and then the raising of the 
uvula, the drawing-apart of the corners of the mouth, and the 
lowering of the tongue tip. It is absurd to argue, as Green- 
ough, Harv. Stud. v, 59, seems to do, that the two extra 
movements in the second case occupy no extra time, particu- 
larly since they are opposite movements of the same organ 
and therefore cannot be synchronous. 

I do not mean to imply that all movements of the vocal 
organs are made at a given rate. Some movements may 
habitually be slow and others more rapid, and such habits 
vary to some extent from language to language and, within 
the same language, from time to time. | 

The laws of versification establish certain relative time 
values for Greek and Latin sounds and groups of sounds. 
The Greek rough breathing and Latin h# probably occupied 
some time, but this was too slight to have any prosodic im- 
portance. Any single consonant occupied less time than a 
short vowel. As far as we can tell, Latin gu did not differ 
perceptibly in time from a single consonant. Most conso- 
nant groups, when added to a short vowel, made the equiva- 
lent of a long vowel; in other words, consonant groups were 
comparable, in respect to quantity, with short vowels. But 
consonant groups cannot all have occupied equal time, as 
can be seen by contrasting the first syllable of évotpéperat 
(Il. v, 306) with the first of wv xkadéoveor at the close of the 
same line. Still more obvious is it that a long vowel alone 
was shorter than the same vowel followed by a consonant 
group. Dionysius was quite right in his opinion that some 
short syllables are shorter than others and some long syllables 
longer than others. The nearest we can come to a general 
statement of the ratios involved is to say that long syllables 
as a class were longer than short syllables as a class. 

At or near the dividing line between the two classes stood, 
in Attic Greek, the syllables with short vowel followed by 
mute and liquid, and, in classical and later Latin, those with 
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short vowel followed by mute or f plus 7 or r. We must re- 
turn to the theory which regarded such syllables as common, 
or, as I should prefer to say, intermediate in quantity. This 
is not true, however, of Greek and Latin in general. The 
available evidence indicates that in Homeric Greek mute 
plus liquid occupied rather more time than was compatible 
with a short syllable, while in early Latin mute or f plus / or 
r were too brief to lengthen a syllable with short vowel. 


VI. Isampic SHORTENING 


Another difficulty of long standing is presented by the 
iambic shortening in early Latin of syllables long by position 
(ddést, sénéx, voliuptatis, stmillumae, etc.). Sommer (Hand- 
buch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre*, 128, and Kri- 
tische Erldiuterungen, 40) says that a syllable ending in a con- 
sonant cannot be short, and so he accepts a suggestion of 
Thurneysen’s that iambic shortening was primarily a matter 
of syllabification ; such a word as senex was pronounced under 
“one impulse of expiration,”’ so that it became a single “‘stress- 
syllable.” Sommer is led by the new explanation into a seri- 
ous inconsistency. He accounts for the especial frequency 
of eo, tuo, etc., in the time of two morae by saying, quite cor- 
rectly, that the combination of two syllables into one is 
particularly easy when two vowels are contiguous. But he 
explains the absence of such scansions as vidéd on the ground 
that the first two syllables of the word were pronounced under 
a single “impulse of expiration” and consequently the last 
two had to be separated. This time it was apparently easier 
to combine into a single syllable the vowels separated by a 
consonant than those which stood in immediate contact ! 

A more fundamental objection to Thurneysen’s suggestion 
is that the conception of the stress syllable here implied is 
unsound. It is true that a lessening of stress in the midst 
of a vowel sound may divide one syllable into two and that a 
variation of stress can convert two syllables such as 7-a into 
one; but if two vowels have a consonant between them, no 
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manipulation of stress can reduce the number of syllables 
without the loss of a vowel (see Sievers, Grundztige der Pho- 
netik®, 202). There are only two possible ways of pronounc- 
ing such a word as senex or adest (except at the end of the 
verse, where the consonant groups would be outside the 
rhythm) in the time of two morae: the second syllable must 
be shortened, or one vowel must be suppressed. It is safe 
to say that Thurneysen and Sommer would not have us re- 
turn to the period of Plautine scholarship when it was in order 
to assume such forms as senx or adst. There is, then, no 
reasonable doubt about the reality of iambic shortening. 

It is not necessary to go to the other extreme and assume 
all sorts of simplifications of the consonantal groups, as Green- 
ough did (Harv. Stud. v, 63-69). We have here another ex- 
ample of varying speed in articulation. For a time in the 
history of the Latin language, a long syllable following a short 
accented syllable or following a short unaccented syllable if 
the accent rested on the next succeeding syllable tended to 
be articulated more rapidly than other syllables. The ten- 
dency died out within a century or so after the beginning 
of the literature. It left no traces as far as consonantal com- 
binations are concerned, although some vowels were per- 
manently shortened. 


VII. Fryat SHORT VOWELS IN LATIN 


We have still to explain the anomaly that in Latin verse a 
final short vowel is usually treated as short even before a 
consonant group at the beginning of the next word. A fla- 
grant example is found in Horace, Serm. I, 3, 44: 


Si quod sit vitium, non fastidire. Strabonem. 


More frequent are such groups as sp in Plautus, Men. 527: 
Iubeasque spinter névom recéncinnarier. 


The most frequent case is that of mute or f plus / or 7, as in 
Horace, Carm. 11, 6, 19: 


| Hoc fonte derivatdé clades. 
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In Greek initial consonant groups regularly make position, 
as our theory requires that they should do. It is much more 
likely that the divergent practice of the Roman poets was due 
to a difference in language than that they intentionally de- 
parted from the metrical practice of their Greek models. If 
so we must conclude that Latin final short vowels were 
somewhat shorter than other short vowels. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that they were reduced to the same extent 
as Italian final vowels, whose presence is sometimes not no- 
ticed by persons whose native speech is English. A relatively 
slight reduction might deprive the following consonant group — 
of its normal prosodic effect.’ 


VIII. SyLLABLE DIVISION IN WRITING 


The chief reason why so abstruse and essentially unimpor- 
tant a subject as syllable division has received the attention 
of schoolmasters from ancient times until the present is that 
a writer (or typesetter) must frequently decide where to di- 
vide a word at the end of aline. The rules given by Herodian 
and his followers were, as Hale saw, directed toward this 
practical problem. Starting with the observation that a 
single consonant between vowels seemed to go more closely 
with the following vowel, they built up further rules to har- 
monize as nearly as possible with this. What Hale and 
Dennison failed to recognize was that the writers of Latin 
inscriptions, who as a rule divided consonant groups in the 
middle, may have had schoolmasters’ authority behind them. 
The doctrine that the first consonant of a group went with 
the preceding vowel was, as we have seen, tacitly assumed by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He would scarcely have taken 
such a system for granted if it had not been taught in the 
schools of his day. 

This same practical problem still confronts us whenever 
we write or print Greek or Latin. Since the division in the 


5 We may note in passing that here is one more effect to be ascribed to the 
Latin stress accent. See T. A. P. A. 11, 5—15. 
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middle of a consonant group usually comes nearer to the low 
point in the syllabic trough than does the division before a 
consonant group, it seems preferable to join the first letter of 
most consonant groups with the preceding vowel and the rest 
of the group with the following vowel. If the first consonant 
of a group is a mute, the syllable division falls in the middle 
of that sound, and consequently it makes no difference, from 
the point of view of phonetics, whether we divide before or 
after the first letter of the group. A convenient rule is to 


‘place mute and liquid together with the following vowel, and 


to separate other groups. 

This, of course, is the system advocated by Hale and Den- 
nison, and it accords with the prevailing usage of carefully 
written inscriptions ; but it is a matter of merely orthographic 
importance. Syllable division in pronunciation will regulate 
itself, and it is besides of interest only to students of phonetics. 
The important points in the syllabic waves are the crests, 
where vowels stand in Greek and Latin.°® 

6 Eduard Hermann’s Silbenbildung im Griechischen und in den andern indo- 
germanischen Sprachen (Géttingen, 1923) did not reach me until the above was 
in type. Although Hermann has in several details reached the same conclu- 
sions as I, his discussion is largely based upon the assumptions which I have 
here attacked. If I had seen the book sooner several paragraphs might have 


been omitted or abbreviated, and several others would have taken a different 
form. I find no reason in it for changing my conclusions. 
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III. — The Three Threads of the Plot of the Iliad 


By Proressor SAMUEL E. BASSETT 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


KINGLAKE in describing his visit to theTrojan plain (Eothen, 
chap. iv) tells us that as a small boy he used to pore over Pope’s 
translation of Homer, “‘and all the while the strong vertical 
light of Homer’s poetry is blazing so full upon the people and 
the things of the [liad that soon to the eyes of the child they 
grow as familiar as his mother’s shawl.’’ Who that has known 
one camel’s-hair shawl does not feel the happiness of this com- 
parison? The shawl was a mere mass of gay figures until we 
came to know it well. Then its design was seen to have defi- 
niteness, clarity, and purpose: some principle of articulation 
was there, closely binding together and relating to each other 
the many gay arabesques. It is much the same with the Iliad. 
Aristotle more than once (Metaph. 1045 a 13; An. Post. 93b 
36) makes the unity of the poem depend on its ‘bonding to- 
gether.’ At the first reading of the [lad we are likely to over- 
look this cvvderpos — which, like a conjunction, év troet ta 
modAd (Arist. Rhet. 1413 b 33) —and to find rather a more or 
less inorganic mass of hero portraits, battle pictures, and epi- 
sodic interludes. But if we pore over the poem until it becomes 
to us, as it did to Aristotle, eXovvorror, and if all the while we let 
Homer’s strong vertical light play upon it, we may discover a 
triple strand that runs through the countless episodes, appear- 
ing with sufficient clearness to unite them all and make each 
contribute to a single plot of surprising definiteness and power. 

Everyone recognizes in the Wrath of Achilles the chief 
unifying element of the poem, and different readers, or the 
same reader in different moods, may distinguish important 
minorthreads. Someof these, like the réles of Nestor or of Ajax, 
run through the greater part of the narrative; others link to- 
gether shorter continuous or intermittent parts, for example, 
Diomede or Sarpedon and Glaucus or the foreshadowed death 
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of Achilles, — and there are many others. But when the 
_ Iliad has become as familiar as a mother’s shawl was to the 
child of a century ago, the two most important subordinate 
threads of the story will be found to be (1) the Plan of Zeus, by 
which the Wrath works out its destructiveness, and (2) the 
Instrument, Hector, which Zeus uses in carrying out his plan. 


I 


In the proem of the /izad the poet tells his audience that in 
the woes which the Wrath brought upon the Achaeans, sending 
the souls of many to Hades and making their bodies a prey for 
dogs and birds, the BovAyn of Zeus was fulfilled, Avos & ére- 
Aelero Bovry. Ancient commentators offered three interpreta- 
tions of Avos BovaAn : 

1. It was the result of the prayer of Earth to relieve her of 
overpopulation. Zeus on the advice of Momus answered her 
prayer not by means of his thunderbolts nor by flood, but by 
bringing about first the Theban, and then the Trojan, war 
(Cypria, frag. 1 Kinkel). Seeck and Robert accept this 
explanation. The arguments against it, if any are needed, - 
have been given sufficiently by Wilamowitz (Die Ilias und 
Homer, 246). | 

2. The ‘will of Zeus’ is Fate. This is today the most 
commonly accepted interpretation. In its favor one may cite 
@ 82, Aros peyarou dia Bovdds, and likewise urge that if the 
proem was meant to introduce the story to an audience un- 
familiar with the plot, the listeners could have no knowledge 
of any definite plan of Zeus. But there are several weighty 
objections to the interpretation. Jérgensen’s study (Herm. 
XXXIX [1904], 364 ff.) makes it extremely probable that in the 
Iliad (where the Olympians are represented so vividly as in- 
dividuals), although a speaking character may mean fate or 
some vague divine power when he uses the name Zeus, the poet 
in narration when using the name of a divinity refers to that 
particular divinity. Yet it may be said against this that in the 
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proem the poet is not narrating; he is not yet the mouthpiece 
of the Muse, but speaks im propria persona. Hence, as in the 
similes, he may be taking the point of view of his listeners, who 
would naturally understand the will of the supreme divinity to 
be the equivalent of fate. A second objection to the proposed 
interpretation, however, makes this less probable. Nowhere 
in the proem is the Wrath, with its baneful issue, ascribed to 
fate by the poet. It is true that Agamemnon lays the blame on 
Zeus and fate (T 86 ff.), and Achilles courteously acquiesces 
(T 270 ff.); but this is only natural, and the poet is certainly 
speaking é« tod mpoo@mov. The other Achaeans blame 
Agamemnon alone, and from the poet’s uniform attitude tow- 
ards this hero in both Iliad and Odyssey (Lang, Homer and 
his Age, 70), it seems clear that he wishes us to share in this 
view. But the strongest reason for not accepting the in- 
terpretation under discussion is that there is another which 
is decidedly better. 

3. ovr Acds means the plan which Zeus forms and carries 
out at the request of Thetis; so Aristophanes and Aristarchus 
understood it (Schol. Aon A 5-6). The fact that the poet with- 
holds the name of his hero from the proem of the Odyssey, and 
in the I/zad first mentions Patroclus by his patronymic alone, 
indicates that he did not think it necessary to give full informa- 
tion at the beginning. At all events the only other references in 
the [liad to a BovAy Aces unmistakably refer to his promise to 
Thetis ; and the definite steps in the development of the Plan, 
the repeated verbal echoes and backward references to it, and 
the three or four predictions of its outcome and limits indicate 
how clear it was in the mind of the poet. 


i 


The function of the Plan in the structure of the Iliad, and 
likewise the use of Hector as Instrument, is most easily seen by 
a brief glance at the four days of battle. On the fourth day 


the Plan has been accomplished, and the Wrath of Achilles has. 
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been transferred, with a ten-fold fierceness, from Agamemnon 
to Hector. The account of the first day’s fighting the poet 
employs, like a skilled chess-player, in developing his pieces. 
We notice in passing that on this day the bodies of the slain 
Achaeans are not left for the dogs and birds, that is, the Plan 
is not yet being carried out. The second day of battle, de- 
scribed in ©, focuses the attention more definitely upon the 
Instrument, and also brings definiteness into the Plan. It is 
the curtain-raiser for the third day’s battle, the great center- 
piece of the J/zad. On this third day the Plan is worked out to 
a thrilling conclusion at the end of O, and then after — if not 
because of — a moral weakness on the part of the Instrument, 
involves Hector in ruin, and leads to the tragic outcome of the 
tale. With the beginning of II the Wrath takes the place of 
the Plan as a means of articulating the episodes. 

In examining the evidence for the importance of the two 
minor threads of the plot let us first consider the orderly de- 
velopment of the BovAx Aves. 

1. The Plan is very vague at first. In the interview be- 
twéen Zeus and Thetis there is not the slightest indication of 
the manner in which the request of the latter will be granted: 

éuol S€ ye Tadra pedyoetat, Oppa TeAeCoTw. (A 523) 
Compare also the words of Zeus to Hera (A 564) : 
ei 8 ovtw tovr’ éariv, éuot pwedret pidrov elvar. 

2. The first formulation of the Plan in the mind of Zeus, 
pondering in the watches of the night at the beginning of B, is 
likewise lacking in definiteness. The Dream is used by Zeus 
merely to bring the two armies together in battle, and by the 
poet to introduce action into the long-standing static condi- 
tion of affairs before the walls of Ilios, for, so far as the poet 
makes clear, Trojans and Achaeans have not yet met in formal 
engagement. Compare two utterances of Hector: 

i) od Tw Kexdpnabe eedpevor vdoH mipywv; (3 287) 
KAKOTYTL YEepovTwv 
ot m €Oédovra payer Oar emi rpvyvyot véeecor 
avtov T icxavdecxov épytvovTd Te Aadv. (O 721 ff.) 
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3. When the outcome of the single combat between Paris 
and Menelaus in I has made a truce seem probable, Zeus must 
find a new way of bringing the two armies face to face with 
each other. Again he achieves his purpose without revealing 
his Plan. As the scholiast remarks, he throws the responsibility 
from his own shoulders by making Hera the cause of the re-. 
newal of hostilities. He is for the time interested only in 
bringing about a general engagement; the poet wishes to make 
us more familiar with the Achaean champions, especially 
with Diomede, the dauntless and irresistible hero who at once 
wins our affection and, in the absence of Achilles, plays the 
leading réle on the Achaean side until his wounding in A. But 
in this preliminary and (to the reader who is not familiar with 
the poem) vague step in the development of the Plan, the poet . 
seems to have had another most important and definite 
purpose. This is to put before us in several aspects the In- 
strument by which the Planistobecarriedout. Intheactionof 
the first five books Hector is kept somewhat in the background. 
As commander-in-chief he must of course appearat the marshal- 
ing of the Trojan forces, and he must also make arrangements 
for the combat between Paris and Menelaus. But we notice 
that he is kept out of the Pandarus episode. Athena tells 
Pandarus (A 96) that if he slays Menelaus he will be doing a 
favor to Paris, not to Hector; and it is Aeneas, not Hector, 
who pairs with Pandarusin E. In the same book (E 494, 689) 
Hector makes no reply to Sarpedon, although in the entire 
Iliad he speaks more often than any other character except 
Achilles. Finally, although he is one of the chief actors in the 
scene in which the greatest exploit of Diomede is described 
(E 793 ff.), it is Ares, not Hector, on whom our attention is 
focused: Ares ‘rages’ (E 717), not Hector, as later in the 
Iliad.1 But early in the action of Z Hector comes forward 
to play the leading réle. It is worth while to notice the way in 


1 A small point is to be noted in this connection: in both E and 0 a god fights 
in person for the Trojans, and close to Hector; but while in E (592) the poet 
tells us that the Trojans are led by Ares, in O it is Hector who leads, not Apollo 
(O 306). 
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which the poet transfers our attention to his hero on the Trojan 
side: Helenus addresses Aeneas and Hector, beginning with the — 
words Aivela re kal “Exrop (Z 75-77). But Aeneas neither 
says nor does anything in response: he fades from the scene, 
and from now on for many episodes Hector is the leading 
character on the Trojan side. The reason apparently is that 
Aeneas has been more prominent in the minds of the listener, 
and a transition is needed. In Z we become acquainted with 
Hector as son, brother, friend, husband, and father; in H, 
as courteous and brave — but not too brave — single champion 
in the ‘exhibition’ match with Aias, and in @, as bold chari- 
oteer.”. The Instrument is ready to be used. 

4. The Plan has now become clear in the mind of Zeus. At 
the beginning of © the battlefield has been cleared for its accom- 
plishment. But its details are not announced ? until the close 
of the day (® 470-476) : ‘‘For mighty Hector shall not cease 
from the fighting till Achilles rise up by the ships.” 

5. There remains but one step in the development of the 
Plan before its execution: the Instrument must be informed of 
it, on the best of authority, and with its exact limits. This 
is done early on the third day of battle: Iris, sent by Zeus, tells 
Hector that Zeus gives him the might to slay ‘“‘till he shall 
reach the ships and night come on” (A 207 ff.). 

6. The third day of battle sees the Plan consummated. 
This is Hector’s brief day of glory; Hector himself calls it 
aéwov jap (O 719). In reality its events should occupy two 
days (cf. A 84 with II 777-779 and P 384). But an intervening 
night would ruin the nexus of the action. This has forced the 
poet to put into one long day both the fulfilment of the Plan 
and the transition from this thread of the narrative to that 


2 Cf. © 88 f., and see Class. Phil. xv, 296 f. © is in fact the book of the horse. 
The action begins with the harnessing of the bronze-hoofed steeds of Zeus (vs. 41), 
and ends with a picture of the Trojan horses munching white barley beside their 
chariots (564 f.). Nestor loses a horse, and Hector two charioteers. Cf. also 
VSS. 59, 136, 185-197, 214, 254, 257, 348; 381 ff., 402 ff., 440, 492, 543 f. 

*@ 0, ddpa TdxLoTa TeXeUTHTW TAd5e Epya. Notice the demonstrative, used 
for the third time to indicate the unrevealed Bovd7. 
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of the Wrath. There is a structural weakness here, but it is 
one that the listener would not notice. 

The story of the third day’s fighting has meee the happy 
hunting ground of critics. It has seemed to be a maze of 
episodes. But if we take as a clue the double thread of Plan 
and Instrument, with an occasional, and at the end clearly 
visible and continuous, use of the strand of the Wrath, the 
account becomes sufficiently coherent. The part which is 
devoted to the execution of the Plan (A-O) is given a certain 
degree of rhythm by the insertion of episodes (the Errand of 
Patroclus, A 596-848; the Tricking of Zeus, & 153-351), and 
by the clearly marked steps in the success of Hector. In A 
and N his achievements are general rather than specific, for 
the aristeta of Agamemnon and of Idomeneus, respectively, 
hold our attention ; once (in 2) he meets with a severe reverse ; 
and twice (at the end of M and of O) the tale of his prowess 
reaches a climax with a vivid account of how he attains an 
objective. ‘‘Zeus gave superior glory to Hector. ... So 
Hector sprang in (through the broken gate — which Zeus 
had helped him to shatter, M 450), his countenance like swift 
night; he gleamed with the terrible bronze that he wore about 
his flesh, and two spears were in his hands. No one, other 
than a god, could have faced him and held him back when he 
leaped within the walls: his eyes were flashing fire” (M 437, 
462ff.). ‘“HeragedlikeuntoAres . . . foam gathered about his 
mouth, and his two eyes gleamed under his savage brows, and 
his helmet shook terribly about his cheeks as he fought . . . 
Zeus himself from the sky was his helper. . . . So Hector 
made for the dark-prowed ship, darting straight for it, and 
Zeus at his back drove him on with his own most mighty hand” 
(O 605-694). At the beginning of the account the poet, 
harking back to the proem, tells us that Zeus is about to send 
many mighty men to Hades (A 55);4 at the end of O the 
Achaeansareat last in the plight that Achilles desired (A 409 f.), 


4 There are also at least two references back to the Reasce of Thetis, N 347 ff., 
O 506 (cf. M 37f.). 
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“huddled together and slaughtered at the sterns by the sea,” 
and Patroclus is already speeding back to Achilles to take the 
step that is to lead to the honoring of Achilles (cf. A 505-510) 
by the return of Briseis and the payment of a large indem- 
nity. In this part of the poem above all others both the 
poet and his characters, Olympians, Achaeans, and Hector him- 
self, recognize that Zeus is willing the victory and giving glory 
to “the Trojans and to Hector’’ — or, simply, ‘‘to Hector.”> At 


~ the two climaxes (M 437, 450; O 610 f., 694 f.) Zeus in person 


helps his Instrument, and we are informed thrice of the limits 
which are to be set to the success of Hector (A 192 ff., O 50 ff., 
596 ff.; cf. O 231, and @ 473). 


III 


Professor Scott in one of his most brilliant hypotheses 
(Unity of Homer, 205-239; A.J.P. xxxv, 309 fi.) regards 
Hector not as a part of the legend, but as an invention of the 
poet. He argues inter alia (Unity, 233) that “Hector receives 


-high praise in general terms, but the events of the [liad give 


no warrant for assigning him a high place as a soldier.” Yet 
surely the poet might easily at will have made a great fighter 
out of a character even of his own invention. Of course, since 
Homer was a Greek and was telling the story for Greeks, he 
must subordinate the Trojan champion to the greater Achaean 
heroes. But in doing this he makes prominent the close rela- 
tion between Hector’s success and the plan which Zeus con- 
ceived in fulfilment of his promise to Thetis. Hector is the 
only hero whom Zeus personally helps, making light the boulder 
which crushes the Achaean gate (M 450), and with his own 


5 Specific recognition of Zeus’s assistance to Hector: by the poet, A 300, 
M 37 ff., 174, 255, 437, N 347, O 461, 694; by Poseidon, N 58; by Agamemnon, 
= 72; by Thoas, O 292; by Hector, A 288 f., M 235, 241, N 154, O 403, 710. 
More general recognition of Hector’s prowess: by the poet, M 1o, N 1, 129, 
O 303, 349, 744; by Zeus, O 15, 42; by Poseidon, N 123, & 364, 375; by Ido- 
meneus, N 316; by Patroclus, A 820; by Ajax, N 80, O 504; by Agamemnon, 


#44, 72; by Nestor, Z 52; by Odysseus, A 315. 
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hand urging Hector on (O 694 f.). It is Zeus who will not let 
Hector meet Agamemnon (A 163) or Ajax (A 543 f.) in battle. 
Furthermore, an instrument must be more or less passive, as 
Telemachus, for example, is in the Odyssey. How often 
Hector either is inert and needs to be aroused to action, for 
example, by Sarpedon (E 472) and by Glaucus (II 537, P 142), 
or else requires the advice and direction of others: of Helenus 
(Z 77, H 47); Cebriones (A 521 ff.); Polydamas (M 60 ff., 
N 725 ff.)!® Finally, an instrument must not gain too much 
glory for itself: in A, as Professor Scott has observed, the 
honor of putting hors de combat any one of the five Achaean 
heroes, Agamemnon, Diomede, Odysseus, Machaon, or 
Eurypylus, does not fall to Hector. In fact the poet tells us 
that the Achaeans would not have fallen back if Paris — not 
Hector — had not wounded Machaon (A 504 ff.). In M 
(290 ff.) we are told that the Trojans and valiant Hector would 
not have broken through the gates if Sarpedon had not swept 
the battlements clear of defenders — incidentally withdrawing 
the two Ajaxes to another part of the wall. There is likewise 
no glory for Hector, save in his own mind, in the slaying of 
Patroclus. 

With the end of O the Plan, so far as it carries out the wish of 
Achilles (A 408-412), has been accomplished. But the honor 
of Achilles has not yet been restored, and he has not yet become 
reconciled with Agamemnon. To bring this about the poet 
designed the Patrocleia, which corresponds to the peraBaors 
of Attic tragedy — an episode masterly in its conception, but 
somewhat faulty in some of the details of its execution. With 
the Patrocleia we are not concerned at present, for with the 
beginning of II the poet needs to use no longer the subordinate 
threads of the Plan and the Instrument. The rest of the poem 
merely narrates the unlooked-for results of Wrath and Plan 
upon the Hero and the Instrument. 


6 The Asius episode in M, to which so many critics take exception, has a legiti- 
mate function in the plot, namely, to illustrate what might have happened to 
Hector himself, but for the advice of Polydamas. 
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IV 


In following the development of the SovdAx Avos and of the 
poet’s use of Hector, we have taken as an analogy the strands 
of a bond which holds the episodes together. We must now 
quit the figure — which perhaps we have stressed too much — 
and consider in a more general way the importance of the Plan 
of Zeus and of the character of Hector in the plot of the poem. 

The dramatic quality of the Iliad, especially as contrasted 
with the narrative character of the Odyssey, was recognized by 
ancient critics. THs pev "Ikiddos . . . Sbrov 76 cwpdtiov Spa- 
patikoy wrectHcato Kal évaywviov, THS dé ’"Odvacelias .. . TO 
mréov Sunynuatixov ([Longinus], On the Sublime, 9, 13). What 
the author meant by évaymos he makes clear later (chap. 
25; cf. 15, 9): Grav ye pny Ta TapednrAVOdTa Tois ypovols 
eiadyns @s yivdueva Kal Trapdvta, od Sunynow Ett Tov Adyor, 
GX’ évayoviov tpayua trojceas.’ This representation of past 
events as present and as happening is the essence of trag- 
edy.2 The Jliad in this respect very nearly satisfies Aris- 
totle’s desideratum of the tragedy: Sp@vtTwv, kal od ov atray- 
yerlas (Poet. 1449 b 26). But the Iliad was regarded as 
dramatic in the best sense also because of its singleness of 
theme. When Aristotle (2b. 1459 b 2) says that out of either 
Homeric poem only one tragedy can be made — or at most 
two — he apparently means the qualification of his first state- 
ment to apply only to the Odyssey,® the plot of which he 
elsewhere (1453 a 31) recognizes as being double.” The tragic 
theme of the [/iad is of course the Wrath of Achilles. Yet this 
theme is insufficient during the first part of the poem for two 

7 Soin Argumentum ad a(Cod. Ambros. E) the J/iad is described as évaydnos. 
8 As Butcher remarks (Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry [1895], 265 f.), “The epic is 
a story of the past, the drama a representation of the present.” 

Cf. Eust. 1, 22: Spayarixdrepov éoxnuariouérvn (sc.  “Ideds) ded ris 

povoedods wév, rodkuTpog wou be ddnytoews. | 
In the Odyssey we also find two minor threads of the plot in the Plan of 
Athena and the Instrument of her Plan, Telemachus. And we notice that her 


Plan is in fact two Plans, and that both are carefully formulated for the reader : 
a 84-95, and v 397-415. 
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reasons. In the first place the J/zad, like Dickens’ Bleak House, 
is a great gallery of portraits, and time is required to develop 
these. Once Achilles is fighting again the other heroes are 
over-shadowed. But besides this, the Wrath must have both 
sufficient time and the proper circumstances so that it can 
blaze to its full capacity and then burn out enough to make the 
return of Achilles seem probable. During this time the unity 
of the plot is preserved by means of a gradual development of 
the Plan of Zeus, and by the deliberate and methodical in- 
troduction of Hector in so many aspects, and then by the ac- 
count of his progress to the climax of his achievements, in 
ever closer dependence on the help of Zeus. | 

If objection is made that the first two or three steps in 
the development of the Plan are hardly steps at all, the 
objector must remember the generally recognized fact that 
for the sake of the poet’s audience the story of fighting must 
not begin with disaster to the Achaean arms, and also that 
Diomede is made so prominent in A—A because in the absence 
of Achilles it is necessary to give the Achaeans a champion of 
outstanding prowess. 

We do not intend to imply that the poet must consciously - 
have used the threads of Plan and Instrument, but rather that 
he conceived one great tragic climax involving as chief actors 
Achilles, Patroclus, and Hector. To make this climax the 
more effective Hector, though an enemy, is made dear to the 
audience, as he was to the poet and to Zeus. But the very 
fact that he is an enemy makes this impossible, if it were not 
for the Plan of Zeus, which itself is the outcome of the Wrath. 
This conception of the /iad does not prevent us from enjoying 
the episodes of the poem as independent parts," but the unity 
of structure, to which the minor ctvvdermwo. of Plan and In- 
strument contribute largely, strengthens our belief that only 
one master mind could have conceived it. 


16 6€ mounrys ef Kai Spaparixds @ypayer, GAN’ ovk edpayarovpynoe cKnWKas, 
Eust. 5, 13. 
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IV. — The Educated Roman and his Accent 


By Proressor ROLAND G. KENT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


FIFTEEN years ago, Professor Frank Frost Abbott, in an 
article entitled ‘‘The Accent in Vulgar and Formal Latin” 
(Class. Phil. 11, 444-460), propounded the view that from 
about the second century before Christ to about the fourth 
century of the Christian era Latin was spoken with two dif- 
ferent word-accents: one, an accent in which stress or energy 
was the main element, and the other an accent in which the 
accented syllable had as its chief distinguishing mark a higher 
pitch or musical note, as in Greek. The uneducated classes, 
says Professor Abbott, used the accent of energy, and the 
educated classes used the accent of pitch; the educated 
classes used the accent of pitch precisely because their school- 
masters were, in the main, Greeks, who used a pitch accent, 
and because the literary models of the Romans were the works 
of Greek literature. Now Dr. Sturtevant, in the 7.A.P.A. 
XLII, 45-52, has shown that at the time in question, when 
Latin became split into two accentually different dialects, 
Greek was still spoken with a pitch accent, not having yet 
shifted to the accent of energy which characterizes modern 
Greek; if then it be granted that the educated Roman spoke 
with a pitch accent, while the uneducated Roman retained 
the stress accent, this development may fairly be attributed 
to the Greek. 

In accepting Professor Abbott’s view, to which I had come 
(so far as I am aware) independently, I felt that it was un- 
necessary to repeat his arguments, and therefore limited my- 
self almost exclusively to its metrical applications (7.A.P.A. 
i 40-705 -01,. AS Xt. 183). . But with they ap- 
pearance of Dr. Sturtevant’s recent paper on ‘The Char- 
acter of the Latin Accent” (7.A.P.A. Lt, 5-15), it be- 
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comes evident that some aspects of the case have been left 
undiscussed, or at least not satisfactorily interpreted. 

In the first place, what is the dividing line between an ed- 
ucated Roman and an uneducated Roman? A twentieth- 
century American must rid himself of his natural feelings 
on the point: there was no democracy in education in 
the second century B.c., nor for many centuries after that. 
There were few indeed among the Romans who could qualify 
for the title of ‘educated’; quite possibly the term should 
be limited to statesmen and public orators, and writers of 
good prose and verse (cf. Mackail, Latin Literature, 203). 
As for women, it can have been only the rare exception who. 
spoke the Latin of the educated man: the comparative se- 
clusion in which, for the most part, women remained at Rome 
in ancient times, hindered their acquiring the newer refine- 
ments of cultivated speech. This is why Cicero felt the 
speech of his mother-in-law Laelia to be that of Plautus or of 
Naevius (de Or. m1, 12, 45); for parallel reasons, in San- 
skrit drama, women, even queens, speak Prakrit, while kings 
and priests speak true Sanskrit; and in the Albanian villages 
of Greece, some twenty years ago, the women spoke only 
Albanian, while the men spoke Greek also. Let there be, 
therefore, no confusion through using ‘educated’ and ‘un- 
educated’ in different quantitative meanings; for in this 
sense the ‘educated,’ who spoke Latin with a pitch accent, 
were very few in number. 

In the second place, is it likely that the educated few would 
have taken on the Greek accent, when the Greeks were looked 
upon with a certain kind of scorn, as an inferior race? We 
recall stories of Cato the Censor, and Juvenal’s tirade against 
the Graeculus esuriens (111, 60-125, esp. 78); but there is 
much reason to think that Cato’s Graecophobia has been 
magnified, and Juvenal’s exaggerated satire is directed in 
large part against the Asiatic Oriental rather than against 
the Greek specifically. On the other hand, the sneer ex- 
pressed in the term frog-eater does not extend to the language 


ae 
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of Racine and of Moliére; the denomination dago does not 
lower our esteem for the works of Dante and of Petrarch; 
the modern Greek bootblacks and fruit-sellers in America 
do not drag Homer and Sophocles from their preéminent 
position; no anti-Semitic prejudice can do away with the 
importance of the Hebrew language and of its greatest monu- 
ment, the Old Testament. No; a people may be, rightly or 


_wrongly, regarded as an inferior race, but their language may 


at the same time be an object of admiration, even of reverent 
awe. Cicero’s laudation of literature, of which Greek lit- 
erature formed the major part, in his oration pro Archia 
Poeta, is a truer index of cultivated Roman feeling toward 
the Greek language, than Juvenal’s bitter satire against them 
as men. In this connection, we should think of the influence 
of Greek upon Latin as exercised through Greek literature 
and Greek schoolmasters, not as exercised by Greek parasites 
and vaudeville performers. 

Then, would an influence of Greek upon Latin, exercised 
in this way, be likely to take the form of altering the nature 
of the syllabic accent? Let us see how the Greek school- 
master was to function: he had to use an acquired language, 
Latin, as a vehicle for teaching Latin, and he had also to teach 
his own language, Greek. In learning Latin, he found 
most of the sounds essentially identical with those of his own 
language (except f; Quint. 1, 4, 14), but he met a stress ac- 
cent which must have baffled him much as the stress accent 
of English baffles the Frenchman. He would have the less 
incentive to acquire the stress accent of Latin, because his 
Roman students were eager to perfect themselves in his own 
language, Greek; and the lighter effect upon the ear, made by © 
an accent of pitch, may very well have appealed to the Roman 
as an improvement on his own naturally vigorous and mo- 
notonous stress. 

It is difficult for us to recreate, mentally, the psychological 
conditions in which the Roman found himself. Dr. Sturte- 
vant here goes astray, when he says (p. 10): ‘‘We are asked 
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to believe that this absurd foreign pronunciation of Latin 
was adopted for use in serious literature! As well suppose 
that British or American enthusiasts over French literature 
would say ‘ zees peen’ for ‘ this pin’ or would use ‘ he’ and ‘ she’ 
in place of ‘it!’”’ Of course no pronunciation can be adopted 
in any literature: pronunciation is used only in vocal utter- 
ance, and literature is written or printed; but his pertinent 
error is in thinking that he has adduced a parallel in ‘ zees 
peen’ and the like. | 

We must use accent in one and the same meaning. When 
a man speaks with a foreign accent, we mean usually that 
he makes some of his sounds rather differently from the stand- 
ard pronunciation, and that the sentence intonation is dif- 
ferent. But in the present matter of Latin, we have to do 
with neither of these phenomena: we have to do merely with 
the nature of the syllabic accent, not even with its position, 
certainly not with the sentence intonation, except so far as 
that is affected by the different nature of the syllabic or word 
accent. No; this kind of accent has no concern with mis- 
pronunciation of sounds, as in ‘zees peen.’ It is a matter 
rather analogous to the musical intonation of the best Tuscan 
Italian and the harsher and more monotonous Italian of 
many other parts of Italy. It is not unlike the difference 
between normal American English, and the same words 
spoken with a British intonation, in which pitch plays a 
greater part. 

Let us try to recreate, by a hypothetical parallel, the con- 
ditions which prevailed at Rome when. the Greek influence 
gained its sway. Let us suppose that we speakers of English 
had very little formal instruction, and especially had none 
at all concerning our mother-tongue; that we had few writ- 
ten documents, and no works of literature; that we learned 
our language much as do the barbarians who have no system 
of writing — that is, by mere imitation of the sounds as heard. 
Let us further suppose that we came into contact with a highly 
gifted nation, which we shall call the French, who had a highly 
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developed language and system of instruction, based on the 
study of their own incomparable literature; that they be- 
came our teachers of language, both for French and for our 
own speech; that the nurses of the children of the fore- 
most families were in many instances French; and that 
French had a word-accent lacking the heavy stress of English 
and characterized by a pleasing musical variation. Would 
it be astonishing if the children, so trained, should speak Eng- 
lish with a French word-accent?! At least, this might easily 
be the case, with those who learned to speak French with the 
same facility as their native tongue; with those who passed 
some years in France studying philosophy or oratory; with 
those who made French works of literature their models in 
history or in drama or in oratorical composition or in philo- 
sophical treatises. 

Now change English to Latin, and French to Greek, and 
we have the situation in Rome in the second century before 
our era (cf. A. S. Wilkins, Roman Education, 18-36).2 Nat- 
urally the Greek pitch accent was not acquired by all who 
came into contact with it, nor in the same degree by all who 
did acquire it: to attempt a discrimination would be to de- 
limit poverty and riches by the possession of one more or one 
less than a certain number of dollars. Yet we can recognize 
two general classes, one very large, including the general 
rabble, the slightly educated, those with whom education 
did not ‘ take,’ those who were reluctant to accept culture; 
the second class, a small one, including the best orators, the 
poets, the statesmen, the cultured classes in general. The 
latter spoke Latin with a pitch accent, the former spoke Latin 
with a stress accent. 


1 Americans resident in England commonly acquire the British intonation 
to a greater or smaller degree, which is a distinctly similar phenomenon and a 
fair parallel to what we claim for the Latin word-accent. 

* At an earlier date, Livius Andronicus (284-202), the first great Greek 
teacher in Rome, had to make an abridged Latin version of the Odyssey, as a 
textbook for the teaching of Latin ; so lacking was Latin as yet in literary 
documents (Gell. xvi, 21, 42; xVIll,9, 5; Cic. Brut. 71; Hor. Epist. m1, 1, 69). 
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On this basis we can understand why the literary Latin — 
language suffered virtually no change in syllabic values from 
about roo B.c. until after 300 a.p.; for the literary lan- 
guage was not subject to the breaking-down which a stress 
accent inflicts. On the other hand, there are adequate re- 
mains of the colloquial or vulgar language, to show changes 
of precisely the nature which would be expected from a strong 
stress accent (cf. Abbott, op. cit. 453-454). But Dr. Sturte- 
vant believes that ‘“‘the sermo cotidianus of the upper classes 
had a stress accent,’’ because Cicero’s mother-in-law Laelia 
spoke like Plautus or Naevius, and because Quintilian, 1, 6, 
21, says that some pedants said calefacere where he himself and 
others like him said calfacere, with syncope. The former 
point has already been disposed of. As for the second point, 
Quintilian was undoubtedly a cultured man, who spoke with 
the pitch accent if any educated Roman did. But that does 
not have the least connection with the matter of calefacere 
or calfacere. The speech of the cultivated and the speech 
of the uncultured may differ in any one or more or all of sev- 
eral phenomena: (1) in the use of words, as in equus and 
caballus; (2) in the use of simplex and derivative, as in auris 
and auricula; (3) in the pronunciation of certain sounds, as 
in Claudius and Clodius; (4) in syntax, as in the guod-clause 
instead of the accusative and infinitive in indirect discourse; 
(5) in the position of the word-accent, as in such English 
words as research and discourse ; - (6) in the nature of the word- 
accent, which has been the theme of this paper; and in other 
particulars. 

It does not follow that a cultivated user of a language is 
equally superior in all these points; he may choose his words 
very carefully, and yet mispronounce them; he may pro- 
nounce them impeccably, and yet misuse them; he may in 
other respects speak perfectly, and yet say I saw Mary and 
he yesterday. There is no sharp dividing line between cul- 
tivated speech and uncultivated, even as there is no dividing 
point between the number of grains of sand which make a 
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heap and the number of those which do not suffice. There- 
fore, when Quintilian said calfacere, it did not mean that he 
spoke in an uncultured way, nor that calfacere was a cultured 
word; it meant merely that a word-form which had de- 
veloped in popular speech had been accepted by cultured 
speech. If Quintilian’s use of calfacere, Octavian’s recom- 
mendation of caldus rather than calidus, and a few other 
similar examples (Sturtevant, op. cit., 7) are to be taken as 
indicating that there was no difference between good col- 
loquial speech and the best cultured speech, then Dr. Sturte- 
vant’s employment of ictus and ultima in his article is evi- 
dence of the substantial identity of English and Latin, and 
his use of phenomena and hypothesis shows the impossibility 
of distinguishing between English and Greek. But in truth 
the distinctions can be made; and we are justified in drawing 
a line between cultured Latin and uncultured Latin, both 
on the extant evidence and on the analogy of every language 
which is both spoken and written. English, French, German, 
to go no further, show this divergence in marked degree. 

We are drawing a distinction between the Latin of the 
most highly educated classes, or rather class, a small group, 
as we have said, and the Latin of the general public, of little 
or no education. It is an absurdity to inquire if ‘Vergil or- 
dinarily spoke with a stress accent, but discarded it for pitch 
when he composed hexameters,’’ and whether Cicero used 
“‘a stress accent in dictating his letters and philosophical 
works, .. . but . . . a pitch accent when he addressed the 
people” (Sturtevant, op. cit. 7-8), for any difference in the 
language of the two great Romans in the two situations would 
be in the choice of words and in syntax; the Anglophile 
American will pronounce baggage with the same British into- 
nation as in saying luggage — the difference is only in the 
word. The point needs no argument. 

It is essential, however, for the thorough grounding of this 
view of the two accents, to trace the development and applica- 
tion in Latin. When the Umbrian Plautus (254-184 B.c.) 
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wrote his comedies, he was under the serious handicap of 
fitting a stress-accented language to a Greek metrical system 
which employed both quantity and stress; and he made cer- 
tain departures from the Greek practices, adding thereto cer- 
tain shortenings before or after the metrical accent, known as 
breves breviantes, and by careful selection secured a much 
closer agreement of prose accent and verse accent than could 
have been brought about by mere chance (Sturtevant, Class. 
Phil. xtv, 234-244). The same holds true of Terence and 
presumably of the other writers of that time, in the same 
field. 

Ennius (239-169 B.c.), in the hexameter, had a different 
task before him, because of the different requirements of this 
meter and because of the less colloquial nature of the style. 
The breves breviantes do not appear, but other licenses are fre- 
quent. One of his chief difficulties was the conflict of word- 
accent and metrical ictus; apparently, he secured somewhat 
greater agreement of the two in the first four feet of the verse 
than Vergil did. At any rate, he was confronted by an in- 
soluble problem: the two accents could not be entirely rec- 
onciled. 

In the period between Ennius and Cicero (106-43 B.C.), 
the influence of the Greek language attained its maximum, 
though no notable decline is then to be observed until genera- 
tions afterward. The division in the nature of the accent 
in Latin took place during these years, and it remains only to 
explain the effects upon Latin verse of the first century B.c. 
and later. Dr. Sturtevant shows that words of all types are, 
in the first four feet of the hexameter, used by preference in 
such a way that coincidence of word-accent and ictus will 
be less frequent than would be produced by mere chance, 
while in the last two feet the two accents agree in over ninety- 
seven per cent of the instances. No conclusions should be 
drawn from this, however, until certain automatic factors 
have been given proper consideration. At the end of the line, 
a word of one syllable is not common, even apart from pos- 
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sible rhythmical dislike, because such words are chiefly con- 
junctions, prepositions, and pronouns, most of which do not 
naturally stand just before even the slight break made by 
the end of the verse. If the line ends with a word of two or 
three syllables, the last two ictuses of the line necessarily 
coincide with the word-accents, unless the fifth foot contains 
a word of two short syllables or of one short syllable, respec- 
tively. Words of four syllables with the value v v — ¥ seem, at 
the end of the line, to be avoided; words of five syllables do 
not violate the word-accent, for one ictus coincides with the 
word-accent and another ictus falls on the initial long syllable. 
Thus the last two feet of the line have naturally drawn to 
themselves a high percentage of words which require har- 
mony of accent and ictus, and have rejected those which re- 
quire clash; and the corollary is, that words requiring har- 
mony, having been appropriated for use in the last two feet, 
appear less frequently in the first four feet, and words requir- 
ing clash, having been rejected from the last two feet, appear 
in greater percentage in the first four feet. There is a fur- 
ther corollary that a word like mittunt, which may be em- 
ployed either with harmony or with clash, must, in combina- 
tion with words requiring clash, also normally be used with 
clash; in fact, it can be used with harmony in itself and clash 
in the preceding foot, only if it is preceded by a long mono- 
syllable or a pyrrhic, and with harmony in itself and clash in 
the following foot, only if followed by a word of choriambic 
value. 

By these facts, and by one other, I explain the results which 
Dr. Sturtevant has secured in his examination of the hexam- 
eter. The other fact is the greater regularity observable 
in all verse-structure in the Indo-European languages, at 
the end of the verse, and the general tendency to a uniform 
refrain or chorus at the close of song-units. The Latin hexam- 
eter — granted the view propounded by Professor Abbott 
— shows a regularity in the tune at the end of the line, where 
with but rare exceptions the musical beat comes on the higher 
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note, but secures variety by placing the musical beat on many 
of the lower notes in the earlier part of the line. The other 
differences which Dr. Sturtevant finds (op. ci#., 14) between 
the Iliad and the Aeneid in the position of the word-ends and 
in the distribution of the sense-pauses, seem to me to follow 
from the same factors, with the addition of the syncope of 
short syllables in early Latin, which greatly increased the per- 
centage of long syllables in the language and made the Latin 
words much more difficult to use in the Greek meters. 

But the demonstration that during several centuries the 
cultivated speaker of Latin used a pitch accent and the un- 
cultivated continued to use the stress accent of his ancestors, 
rests upon the evidence presented by Professor Abbott, a 
view which alone reconciles satisfactorily the conflicting evi- 
dence of the language and of the grammarians; all else is 
merely the explanation and the application of his view. 
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V. — Catullus and the Ciris 


By ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


OnE of the most characteristic creations of the Alexandrian 
age was the epyllion. The passion for detail and the skill 
in its use had affected all forms of literary expression and had, 
to a certain extent, compensated for the loss of the larger 
style of an earlier day. The impulse for story-telling was not 
dead, but there was no longer time to listen to stories in 
twenty-four books, and, to tell the truth, there was nobody 
left who could produce them. So they created the epic in 
miniature. It was to have all the epic qualities except size, 
and it undoubtedly served the need of the generation better 
than artificial adherence to the old form could have done. 
What heights it reached at its best we cannot say, but we 
have two interesting specimens of its use by Latin poets 
whose natural medium it was not. These are the poem of 
Catullus, ostensibly on the marriage of Peleus and Thetis 
but largely devoted to the story of Theseus and Ariadne, 
and the Ciris, the poem of the Vergilian Appendix which tells 
how Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, betrayed her father and 
her father’s kingdom to Minos and was changed into a bird. 

The authorship of the latter poem is not yet demonstrated 
beyond a reasonable doubt, but, for the present, let us assume 
that it was actually a work of Vergil’s youth from which he 
later borrowed the lines and phrases which reappear in his 
maturer works. A study of the two epyllia makes it quite 
clear that, whoever the author was, he knew his Catullus 
well and was indebted particularly to the poem on the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis. There is a general similarity between 
the subject of the Ciris and that of Theseus and Ariadne, 
which takes up about half of Catullus’ poem. The central 
theme of each is the fate of a princess, who, enamored of 
a young foreigner, assists him against her father’s interests 


¢ 
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and is ungratefully cast off by him. It is worth noting that 

Minos, the villain of one piece, is the distressed maiden’s 
father in the other. There are minor parallels, too, which 
are interesting if unimportant: the triumphant and faithless 
warrior sails home in each case; in each case prominence 
is given to the maiden’s lament of despair; and in each case 
the catastrophe is laid to the cruelty of the god of love. But 
there is obviously no attempt to make the one an echo of the 
other, and, as neither of them can lay claim to much originality 
of subject-matter, these similarities would have little weight 
were there not other connections between them. But, when 
we come to consider the actual language of the poem, the 
case is very different. The parallels in the Ciris with Catul- 
lus in general and the Marriage of Peleus and Thetis in par- 
ticular cannot possibly be mere coincidence. They range all 
the way from unmistakable likenesses of situation and phrase 
to petty similarities of small individual significance. Many, 
of course, have been previously noted by the editors, especially 
Vollmer, to whose revision of the Poetae Latini Minores I am | 
indebted for some of them. However, as others have not 
come to the editors’ attention, and as they are nowhere con- 
veniently collected, I reproduce them that the reader may 
judge of their importance. In each case the passage from 
the Ciris is given first (cited by the line) and the parallel 
from Catullus directly underneath (cited by poem and line). 
The text of Vollmer (P.L.M. 17, 1910) has been followed for 
the Ciris, that of Ellis (1906) for Catullus. 


Etsi me vario iactatum laudis amore (1) 


Etsi me assiduo confectum cura dolore (65, 1) 


Cecropius suavis expirans hortulus auras (3) 
Florentis viridi sophiae complectitur umbra 


Regia, quam suavis expirans castus odores (64, 87) 
Lectulus in molli complexu matris alebat 
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Et leviter blandum liceat deponere morem (11) 


Difficile est longum subito deponere amorem (76, 13) 


Cum levis alterno zephyrus concrebuit euro (25) 
Et prono gravidum provexit pondere currum 


Ipsa levi fecit volitantem flamine currum (64, 9) 


Haec tamen interea, quae possumus, in quibus aevi (44) 
Prima rudimenta et iuvenes exegimus annos, 
Accipe dona meo multum vigilata labore 


Nunc tamen interea haec prisco quae more parentum (101, 7) 
Tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferias 
Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu 


Nam verum fateamur: amat Polyhymnia verum (55) 


Iure igitur vincemur, amat victoria curam (62, 16) 


Ipse pater timidam saeva complexus harena (72) 


Tum Thetidi pater ipse iugandum Pelea sensit (64, 21) 


Heu quotiens mirata novos expalluit artus (81) 


Quanto saepe magis fulgore expalluit auri (64, 100) 


Quarum non ulli fama concedere digna (104) 


Aut nihil aut paulo cui tum concedere digna (68, 131) 


Sed neque tunc cives neque tunc rex ipse veretur (116) 


Sed neque tum mitrae neque tum fluitantis amictus (64, 68) 
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Et roseus medio surgebat vertice crinis (122) 


At roseo niveae residebant vertice vittae (64, 309) 
wes 


Concordes stabili firmarant numine Parcae (125) 


Annuit invicto caelestum numine rector (64, 204) 
ee, 


Aurea iam gracili solvisset corpore pallam (151) 
Omnia quae retinere gradum cursusque morari 


-Auratam optantes Colchis avertere pellem (64, 5) 


Omnia quae toto delapsa e corpore passim (64, 66) 
a 


Etsi quis nocuisse tibi periuria credat (156) 


Tum iam nulla viro iuranti femina credat (64, 143) 


Quae simul ac venis hausit sitientibus ignem (163) 
Et validum penitus concepit in ossa furorem 


Non prius ex illo flagrantia declinavit (64, 91) 
Lumina, quam cuncto concepit corpore flammam 
Funditus atque imis exarsit tota medullis 


Infelix virgo tota bacchatur in urbe, (167) 
Non styrace Idaeo fragrantis picta capillos 
Coccina non teneris pedibus Sicyonia servans 
Non niveo retinens bacata monilia collo 


Saxea ut effigies bacchantis, prospicit, eheu (64, 61) 
Prospicit et magnis curarum fluctuat undis ™ 
Non flavo retinens subtilem vertice mitram 


Ut patris, a demens, crinem de vertice serum (185) 


Cum incurvo canos solvent a vertice crines (64, 350) 
ail 
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Namque haec condicio miserae proponitur una (187) 


Quam quoniam poenam misero proponis amori (99, 15) 


Iamque adeo dulci devinctus lumina somno (206) 


Aut ut eam * * devincta lumina somno! (64, 122) 


Non accepta piis promittens munera divis (219) 


Non ingrata tamen frustra munuscula divis (64, 103) 
Promittens sa 


Quod si alio quovis animi iactaris amore (241) 


Quare agite optatos animi coniungite amores (64, 372) 
ia) 


Nam te iactari, non est amathusia nostri (242) 


Multa satis lusi: non est dea nescia nostri (68, 17) 


Nec tamen ante ullas patitur sibi reddere voces (255) 


. Nec missas audire queunt nec reddere voces (64, 166) 
He 


Intonsos multo deturpat pulvere crinis (284) 


Canitiem terra atque infuso pulvere foedans (64, 224) 
Cail 


Praeceps aerii specula de montis abisses (302) 


Qualis in aerei perlucens vertice montis (68, 57) 
Rivus muscoso prosilit e lapide 
Qui cum de prona praeceps est valle volutus 
1 Tf we may rely on the analogy the line would be 


Aut ut eam dulci devinctam lumina somno, 
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Numquam ego te summo volitantem vertice . . . (307) 


Numquam ego te, vita frater amabilior (65, 10) 


Tene etiam Fortuna mihi crudelis ademit (313) _ 


Quandoquidem fortuna mihi tete abstulit ipsum (101, 5) 


Ut, cum caesa pio cecidisset victima ferro (366) 
Quae, velut ancipiti succumbens victima ferro (64, 360) 
Tum coma Sidonio florens deciditur ostro (387) 


Tum capitur Megara et divom responsa probantur 
Tum suspensa novo ritu de navibus altis 


Tum Thetidis Peleus incensus fertur amore (64, 19) 
Tum Thetis humanos non despexit hymenaeos 
Tum Thetidi pater ipse iugandum Pelea sensit 


Complures illam nymphae mirantur in undis (391) 


Aequoreae monstrum Nereides admirantes (64, 15) 


Tyndaridae niveos mirantur virginis artus (399) 
Excipiet niveos perculsae virginis artus (64, 364) 

Dum queror et divos (quamquam nil testibus illis (405) 
Profeci) extrema moriens tamen alloquor hora 


Caelestumque fidem postrema comprecor hora (64, IQL) 


Certatim ex omni petiit quam Graecia regno (412) 


Cum Delphi tota certatim ex urbe ruentes ( 04, 392) 


. e terris amplectitur Hellespontus (413) 


Oceanusque, mari totum qui amplectitur orbem (64, 30) 
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Illa ego sum, Minos, sacrato foedere coniunx (414) 


Accipiat coniunx felici foedere divam (64, 373) 


Me non florentes aequali corpore nymphae (435) 


Mortales oculi nudato corpore nymphas (64, 17) 


Pronuba nec castos accendet pinus honores (439) 

Nec Libys Assyrio sternetur lectulus ostro $2 
Regia, quam suavis exspirans castus odores (64, 87) 

Lectulus in molli complexu matris alebat 

Magna queror: ne me illa quidem communis alumnam (441) 
Omnibus iniecta tellus tumulabit harena 

Praeda, neque iniacta tumulabor mortua terra (64, 153) 
Mene inter matres ancillarisque maritas (443) 

Mene alias inter famularum munere fungi 


Coniugis atque tuae, quaecunque erit illa, beatae 
Non licuit gravidos penso devolvere fusos ? 


At tamen in vestras potuisti ducere sedes (64, 160) 
Quae tibi iucundo famularer serva labore * 
Candida permulcens liquidis vestigia lymphis 
Purpureave tuum consternens veste cubile. 


Iam fesso tandem fugiunt de corpore vires (448) 


Nec prius a fesso secedent corpore sensus (64, 189) 
—_ 


Aequoreae pristes, immania corpora ponti (451) 


Aequoreae monstrum Nereides admirantes (64, 15) 


Non tulit ac miseros mutavit virginis artus (482) 


Excipiet niveos perculsae virginis artus (64, 364) 
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Purpureas flavo retinentem vertice vittas (511) 


Non flavo rétinens subtilem vertice mitram (64, 63) 


Non thalamus Syrio fragrans accepit amomo (512) 


F ragrantem 2 Assyrio venit odore domum (68, 144) 


Quae simul ut sese cano de gurgite velox (514). 


Nutricum tenus exstantes e gurgite cano (64, 18) 


Illi pro pietate sua (nam saepe nitentum (524) 
ane) di, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea? (76, 26) 


This, means that there is a reminiscence of Catullus on an 
average of one to every eleven lines of the Ciris, which is 
certainly too frequent to be an accident. Further than this, 
thirty-five of the forty-six passages cited above are from the 
Marriage of Peleus and Thetis. Indeed, the most significant 
thing about these parallels, next to their frequency, is the 
poems of Catullus which they represent. We are familiar 
with the influence of Catullus on Martial, to whom he was 
the prince of epigrammatists, but here we have a poet who 
has no connection with the epigrams, but who read Catullus 
for what we are accustomed to think of as his great poems. 

As against this similarity it must be borne in mind that the 
Ciris is no parody of Catullus. Its vocabulary is not Catullan, 
nor is its meter. It is full of words which Catullus nowhere 
uses, it is less spondaic than his hexameters, and its rhythms 
are distinctly; different. Nor is it like Catullus in literary 
treatment. It has its unevennesses and crudities: the hand 
of the novice may be known in that scene where the unhappy 


2 fragrantem D; fraglantem Ellis; flagrantem codd. plerique. 

3 Vollmer cites also Cir. 104: Cat. 68,131; and Cir. 195: Cat. 64, 23, where, 
however, the connection is So very doubtful that it does 1 not seem worth while 
to reproduce the lines. ; 
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Scylla, thrown overboard from Minos’ homeward-bound 
ship, is dragged from Megara to Seriphus before she expires. 
It seems a little odd, too, that the poet should take so long 
at the beginning to tell what he is not going to write about 
and should then dismiss the capture of the town in one line. 
But does not Catullus spend two hundred lines on a coverlet 
while he disposes of the Argo in the first twenty and summarizes 
the history of the world since the heroic age in the last ten? 
In a fair comparison of the poems as to their narrative quality 
alone, Catullus comes out second best. ‘The episode of the 
nurse in the Ciris, for example, gives evidence of a true epic 
genius, undeveloped as yet, but showing promise of great 
things. 

And now, to return for a moment to the question of au- 
thorship. Who but Vergil, the master-borrower, could use 
another poet so extensively without pawning his individuality ? 
And who so likely as Vergil to borrow from Catullus? At 
least, we may dismiss the possibility of this being the work 
of an unknown plagiarist. Why should anyone quote direct 
from Vergil and only adapt Catullus? To choose theme and 
matter from the one, matter and style from the other, is 
surely over-complicated for a forger to undertake. And the 
poem does not read like the work of a hack writer. No one 
contends that it is great poetry, but it is precisely the kind 
of poetry that belongs in the juvenalia of many a great poet. 
Here is Vergil’s dramatic power in embryo — the first fore- 
shadowing of his pathos and his mastery of character-drawing. 
Scylla and her nurse are the sketches from which, in the 
fulness of time, Dido and Anna are to be painted. Perhaps 
even the colorless Minos is the forerunner of Aeneas sailing 
away from Carthage. It is surely possible to suppose that 
Vergil, his laurels still before him but conscious of the power 
within, having promised a poem to Messala, should have 
hit upon the fashionable epyllion to experiment with and 
should be attracted to it because of its use by the great Latin 
poet. Vergil chose his models wisely. Theocritus, Lucre- 
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tius, and Homer were guides of his maturity. To these names 
Catullus is a worthy addition. It is true that the epyllion 
is not his best poem. He needed a shorter and more intense 
medium as Vergil needed a larger. On this middle ground 
neither was quite at home. Yet the elder poet had given 
the younger a model he could follow with enthusiasm and 
admiration. It is not really an epic at all; it is a collection 
of pictures, but pictures of a vigor and freshness utterly be- 
yond the powers of the careful and sophisticated Greeks of 
that time. As a translation from pictorial to poetic art 
Ariadne on the shore is a masterpiece; Homer himself might 
have been proud of the simile of the guests scattering like 
sunlit waves at morning. What Catullus in the steadier 
genius of middle age would have produced we cannot even 
guess, but it may be that in our debt to him must be in- 
cluded the first attraction to heroic song which culminated 
in the song of arms and a hero. 
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VI. — The Sanskrit Aorists: Their Classification and 
History 


By Proressor CHARLES R. LANMAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THIs paper is a by-product of the work of elaborating a 
Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners. Brevis esse laboro, obscu- 
rus fio. Between the Scylla and Charybdis of prolixity and 
inadequacy is hard steering. And so I was the more glad 
‘to accept the Executive Committee’s kind invitation to print 
this essay in the Transactions, because I felt that, with it once 
printed, I could the more ruthlessly and easily trim it down 
to the Procrustean limits of the ‘ little grammar.’ Lest any 
one deride me for including a table of paradigms in a ‘ paper,’ 
I will add that I have put into the typography of the Table 
so much of painstaking ingenuity as may (I hope) justify 
me. Whoso doubts, — let him examine for instance the gram- 
mar of the admirable Kielhorn, where the aorist paradigms 
chase one another bewilderingly from page 127 to 137 and 
from page 145 to 147; or let him look at pages 181 to 187 of 
the grammar (1805) of the giant Colebrooke. 

The facts concerning the aorists of the Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit are given in a masterly way by one of the founders 
of this Association, its first president (Transactions, L, 6), 
William Dwight Whitney, in his Sanskrit Grammar, and in the 
Supplement thereto, his Root-book. Had more of life and 
strength been granted to that stout-hearted old veteran for 
the study of these, his own, two works, we should probably 
have had a revision of the aorist-chapter which would have 
put this subject in a clearer light. Just this, and no more, 
is all that I try to do in this paper. It presents no new facts ; 
but it endeavors to interpret long-known facts in a different 
way. ‘These interpretations concern in the main the hybrid 
forms of the s-aorist and the abortive beginnings of the so- 
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called sis-aorist. If other matters are stated with more clear- 
ness than hitherto, — tant mieux. _ 


The hybrid s-aorist forms in -zs and -zt. — It happens that the laws of Sanskrit 
sound-combination are such as to make the normal Vedic forms of the 2d and 
3d singular active of the s-aorist (such as andis andis, for andis-s andis-t, from 
ni, lead) ambiguous and characterless. Whitney (at 880) says: ‘Before s 
and ¢ of 2d and 3d sing. act. of the s-aorist is in the later language always in- 
serted an 7, making the endings is and i. This insertion is unknown in the 
earliest language.” 

But this 7 is no “insertion.” In the later forms of the s-aorist, such as 
andis-is andis-it, we have in fact a taking-over, bodily, of the entire ending 
of the corresponding form of the zs-aorist, such as abodh-is abodh-it (which 
ending already contains the tense-sign zs and also the personal ending s or #), 
and an adding of it to the older forms of the s-aorist, such as andis andis (which 
forms already represent both the tense-sign s and the personal ending s or ?). 
The forms andis-is andis-it are accordingly hybrid forms, that is to say, com- 
plete s-aorist forms to which normal endings of the zs-aorist have been super- 
added. ° 

The sis-aorist forms. — These are an abortive outgrowth from the hybrid 
forms of the s-aorist of roots ind. Beside the normal forms (such as ayds-am 
ayas-us) of the s-aorist of ya, we find also the hybrid form ayds-it. But if the 
1. s. to abodh-it is abodh-isam, then a wholly analogous 1. s. to ayds-it should be 
-and is ayds-isam. This is the point of derailment of the s-series into the sis- 

series. ; 


. A grammar of classical Sanskrit cannot be blamed for giv- 
ing, as a paradigm of the s-aorist, anais-am anais-is andis-it 
etc., thus mingling new with old, and allowing the hybrid 
forms to displace the old and normal and@is anais. But it is 
this mingling and displacing which confuses the genetic re- 
lations of the s-aorist series to the 7s-aorist series. By all 
means, let the usual paradigm of the s-aorist stand, but let 
the grammars fail not to emphasize the secondary and later 
character of the hybrid forms. 


1It is doubtless a very similar thing which has happened in the common 
classical forms of root as (be), namely 4s-is ds-it, which replace the normal 
but ambiguous Vedic forms 4s 4s, standing for ds-s as-t: cf. Doric 7s (3d sing.). 
Perhaps the like holds also for the forms abrav-is abrav-it. — Similarly, to the 
complete Vedic word i-d (pronominal root and case-ending) is added yet an- 
other case-ending -am, giving idam. And so, in modern English, to the nom.- 
acc. s. neuter 7-t, is superadded a genitive ending -s, giving its. 
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The Aotists: Simple, Reduplicated, Sigmatic — 


The aorist is used in classical Sanskrit as a simple. past 
tense, often in connection with a perfect or an imperfect, and 
without distinction therefrom. In the Veda it is used for 
what has just taken place. Nearly half the roots that occur 
in the Rig-Veda show aorist forms; but in much of the classi- 
cal Sanskrit, the aorist is of infrequent occurrence. The 
s-aorist and the zs-aorist are the most important. The re- 
duplicated aorist serves as the aorist of causatives. Isolated 
Vedic forms survive in common phrases like ma bhiais (fear 
not) and ma gas (don’t go) : see also p. 86 end. — Note that the 
same root often makes aorists of more than one formation. 
Thus gam (go) shows all three: root-aorist, agam-am;  re- 
duplicated, ajigama-m ; sigmatic, agars-i. 

Of each of the three formations (simple, reduplicated, sig- 
matic) there are two kinds, according as the stem does not end 
in a, or does end in a. Of the reduplicated aorist, however, 
the non-a-forms appear only in the Veda, and in meagre traces 
(gr, wake, ajigar; dhr, hold, adidhar; svap, sleep, asisvap), 
and accordingly do not count as one of the accepted ‘ seven’ 
aorists. | 

Furthermore, the aorist tense-sign s (like the future tense- 
sign sya) is added to some roots directly, but to others with 
the disjunctive z: so that, to the s-aorist, we must add a sub- 
variety, the zs-aorist. But of this last, there are found only 
forms of the non-a-conjugation. The ‘ szs-aorist’ is merely 
an abortive outgrowth (see pp. 94-98) from the s-aorist, and 
(like the is-aorist) makes only forms of the non-a-conjugation. 

Of the simple aorist, the forms from non-a-stems may be 
called root-aorists, and those from a-stems may be called 
a-aorists. Likewise, of the sigmatic aorists, the forms from 
stems in s may be called s-aorists; and those from stems’ in 
sa may be called sa-aorists. And since reduplication is’ the 
salient characteristic of the remaining variety, we may’ call 
this the reduplicated aorist. The numeration here used for 
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the ‘seven ’ aorists is the traditional one; and it appears in 
the following table, which shows each formation, each with 
one example of a root and its aorist stem. 


SIMPLE REDUPLICATED SIGMATIC 
lowe hs root-aor. (Vedic) 4. S-aor. 5. 7$-aor. 6. sis-aor. 
-conj. da, ada gr, ajigar ni, andis pi, apavis ya, aydsis 
The a- ie a-aorist § 3. redupl.aor. § 7. sa-aorist 
-conj. sic, asica jan, ajijana dig, adiksa 


The sequence of these seven classes of aorists is very clear 
from the Table. First, as to the precedence of the non-a- 
conjugation over the a-conjugation. In all these aorist forms, 
the most pervading difference is this, that some are made from 
non-a-stems and the rest from a-stems. Since the forms from 
non-a-stems (upon the whole) very greatly outnumber those 
from a-stems, the non-a-conjugation is put first. 

Second, as to the sequence of the three formations, simple 
and reduplicated and sigmatic. It is obviously natural to 
put the simplest formation first, the reduplicated (which is 
without any extraneous element, other than the augment, 
which is common to all) next, and the formation with the ex- 
traneous element (s) last. — Each of these three formations 
constitutes a minor sequence by itself: and accordingly, the 
root-aorist comes first and the a-aorist comes second; and the 
sigmatic aorists (4, 5, 6) of the non-a-conjugation are followed 
by the sa-aorist as seventh. 

Thirdly: within the sigmatic formation, the forms of the. 
non-a-conjugation show three sub-varieties. Here again it 
is plain, without any showing, that the formation with simple 
s should come first, that with zs next, and that with sis 
last. 

The augment belongs regularly in classical Sanskrit to all 
aorist formations. But in the Veda, augmentless forms are 
extremely common, and in sense are indicative or injunctive 
or precative. Prohibitive phrases with ma are frequent, 
and many of these survive in classical diction: ma bhis.. . 
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(be not... ), ma rudas (don’t cry), ma vadhis (don’t 
strike), ma glasis (tire not). 

The endings are the secondary ones. Apart from a trifling 
exception (at p. 98 d),? all the stems in a are inflected exactly 
like any imperfect of the a-conjugation. 

The precative, as being an optative of the aorist, is treated 
with the other aorists, and at the end. — For a conspectus 
of paradigms of all the aorists, see the Table, p. 100-. 


Description and discussion of the seven aorists and the 
precative may now follow in their order as just given. 

Root-aorist. Active.— The augmented root is aorist- 
stem. This is made from roots in @ and from bhi. This 
aorist is closely analogous to the imperfect of the root-class 
(ya, go, ayd-m aya-s aya-t). In the 3. plural, the ending is 
us, and the radical d@ disappears; but bhi has am. And the 
syllabic identity of the root is maintained before the vocalic 
endings by the transition-v: abhivY am abhiv an. Stems 
in classical use : 


da (give) ada dha (put) adha stha (stand) astha 
ga (go) aga pa (drink) apa bhi (become) abhi 


Root-aorist. Middle. — The augmented root in weak form 
is aorist-stem. Of middle forms a few are found. Thus, 
from roots in d, with d@ weakened to 7: from da (give), adi- 
thas, adi-ta; from dha (put), adhi-thas, adhi-ta; from stha 
(stand), asthi-thds, asthi-ta. So from kr (make), akr-i, 
akr-thas, akr-ata. And from roots in a sonant aspirate: 
arab-dha, alab-dha, abud-dha, ayud-dha, arud-dha (for 
arabh-ta, etc.). The Hindus refer all these middle forms to 
the s-aorist, with loss of s; see p. 94 a. 

Root-aorist. Passive. — An isolated 3d singular is made by 
adding z to the augmented, and usually strengthened, root. 


2 When more precise reference is desired, the letters a, b, c, d, are used to 
designate the quarters of a page. 
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After radical @, appears disjunctive y.. Thus: tap (heat) 
atap-i; dha (put) adhay-i. So: ey ae ; 


vid (find) aved-i budh (wake) abodh-i dre (see) adare-i 
cri (lean) acray-i stu (praise) astav-i bhr (bear) abhar-i 


The a-aorist. — The stem consists of augment, weak root 
(no guna, no nasal), and stem-forming a; and it is inflected 
like any imperfect of the a-conjugation. The middle is rare. 
‘The a-aorist is thus, as to mode of formation, the precise 
analogue of an imperfect of ‘the accented-d-class, of which 
also the root-vowel is weak. But note that the a-aorist of 
a given root differs markedly from the imperfect of the same 
root. Examples (first, the imperfect 3. s.; then, the a-aorist 
3. s.; but of root gas, the 1. s.): 


ruh (climb) aroha-t, aruha-t sic (pour) asifica-t, asica-t 


sad (sit) asida-t, asada-t khya (see) akhya-t, akhya-t 
gam (go) agaccha-t, agama-t ‘chid (cut) acchinat, = acchida-t 
vrt (turn) avarta-ta, avrta-t cak (be able) agakno-t, acaka-t 
nac¢ (perish) anacya-t, anaca-t cas (order) acds-am, acisa-m 
vid (find) avinda-t, avida-t But kr (do) akaro-t, akara-t! 


Reduplicated aorist. — The stem consists of augment, re- 
duplicated root, and stem-forming a. Inflection like that 
of the imperfect of the a-conj. This aorist serves as aorist 
of causatives, and of dru (run) and ¢ri (lean) as primary verbs. 
It is made from some forty roots in classical Sanskrit. 

Consonant of the reduplication. — This follows the general 
rules: of two initial consonants, the first is repeated; for an 
aspirate, the non-aspirate is substituted ; for / or for a guttural, 
the palatal is substituted. | 


dru (run) adudruva-t dhr (hold) adidhara-t kr (do) acikara-t 
bhram (roam) abibhrama-t han (slay) ajighana-t grah (seize) ajigraha-t 


Vowel of the reduplication. — For radical a, d, i, i, r, J, 
appears an 7-vowel; for u or %, appears an u-vowel. | 
jan (beget) ajijana-t vic (enter) avivica-t vrdh (grow) avivrdha-t 
sadh (succeed) asisadha-t dip (shine) adidipa-t' _—klp (be fit) aciklpa-t 
duh (milk) adiduha-t yuj (join) ayiiyuja-t lup (break) alilupa-t 


4 
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_. Quantity. — The reduplicating syllable and the radical 
syllable regularly make a prosodial sequence of heavy and 
light (_v). This is a most striking feature of the formation. 
Considering the number of roots beginning with two conso- 
nants (some 30 odd, first and last), a reduplicating vowel 
long by position must have been common, and the sequence 
was matter of course in such examples as dru and bhram and 
_ grah, just given; and so likewise in 

tvar (hurry) atitvara-t ksip (throw) aciksipa-t hvr (waver) vases 
cri (lean) acicriya-t cyu (fall) acucyuva-t cru (hear) acgucruva-t 

But if the root begins with only one consonant, then (as 
if to establish the sequence), the reduplicating vowel is length- 
ened, as in the nine examples (jan, etc.) just given. — Excep- 
tions are: mil (wink) amimila-t; dip (shine) adidipa-t (Vedic ; 
later, adidipa-t). 

And (again for the sake of the sequence) a radical 4 or é or @ 
is even shortened, and a penultimate nasal is dropped. 
radh (thrive) ariradha-t bhi (become) abibhuva-t  krand (cry) acikrada-t 
dip (shine) adidipa-t std (finish) astisuda-t syand (flow) asisyada-t 

The commonest forms of this aorist are the active 1. 2. 3. 
singular and 3. plural: thus, amimucat, amiimucan. Note 
that all these make the prosodial sequence, v — v yw, and that 
this exactly fits the cadence of the Vedic iambic dimeter or 
trimeter or of the Epic half-cloka. 

Roots in d, with p in the causative, retain the p here: 
jfia (know) jfidpaya-ti, ajijfiipa-t; stha (stand) sthapaya-ti, 
atisthipa-t. | 

Root vac (speak) makes avoca-t (for a-va-uca-t?). Forms 
from the stem voca are so frequent, that voc (like pracch or 
dad) is treated as a root. 

_ The s-aorist and the is-aorist. — These are of course sig- 
matic aorists without or with the disjunctive 7; and they are 
related to each other as are the sigmatic future-stems, da-sya 
and kar-isya. The s-aorist is made, earlier or later, from al- 
most 150 roots; and, earlier or later, the zs-aorist is made 


’ 
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from over 1 soroots. Together, they are thus the most numer- 
ous of all the aorist formations. But of roots belonging 
to the earlier and later language or to the later language, only 
about 45 roots make an s-aorist, and about 35 make an 7s- 
aorist. 

Choice between the formation with s and that with zs. — 
As to this matter, a comprehensive rule can hardly be given. 
In a dozen cases and more, the same root shows stems of both 
formations: thus, tr (pass) atars-am, ataris-am; so the roots 
car, mad, krand, mrj, radh, stu, etc. But for the later lan- 
guage, two simple and natural generalizations (the second is 
not comprehensive) may be of use: 

First. Vocalic roots make their sigmatic aorist with s (not 
is). 

But in the Veda, these do indeed make aorists with 7s, altho 
very seldom: thus, gr (swallow) agaris-am. And some such 
forms (asmayis-ta, acayis-ta) survive even in classical Sanskrit. 
But quotable forms are extremely rare. 

Second. Of consonantal roots, those whose final (such as 
c,¢,j, h; d, dh, p) combines with s easily and often and so as 
to yield an unambiguous result, — those roots add the s 
directly. 

But if the root ends in a sound or in sounds (such as 5, ks, s, 
ns, nd, l, v, rv, th) not easily or often or unambiguously 
combinable directly with s,— then the collision is avoided 
by the disjunctive 7, and the stem is made with the form- 
ative ts. 

Thus from jiv (live) ajivis-am; ujjh (forsake), aujjhis-am : 
the combinations vs, j7hs hardly occur in Sanskrit. From 
iks (see), aiksis-i. From yac (ask), ayacis-am: not ayaks-am, 
which is aorist of yaj (offer). From vad (say), avadis-am: 
not avats-am, which is aorist of vas (dwell). 

Table showing distribution of some later roots as between 
the two formations (s-aorist and 7s-aorist); also the several 
types of treatment of the root-vowel. 
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S-aorist: roots with final vowel 





Root Active Middle 

ci (pile) acais-am 

ji (win) ajdis-am 

ni (lead) andis-am anes-i 
bhi (fear) abhais-am 

cru (hear) acraus-am 

stu (laud) astaus-am _astos-i 
hu (pour) ahaus-am 

ja (know) ajiids-am ajiids-i 
ya (go) ayds-am 

ha (quit) ahds-am_ —_ahas-i 
kr (make) akars-am = akrs-i 
tr (pass) atars-am 

smr (mind) asmars-am 

hy (take) ahars-am abys-i 
S-aorist: roots with medial vowel 
chid (cut) achdits-am _achits-i 
ric (leave) araiks-am _ariks-i 
muc (free) amauks-am amuks-i 
rudh (hinder) arauts-am __aruts-i 
dr¢ (see) adraks-am  adrks-i 
spr¢ (touch) aspraks-am 

pr¢ (ask) apraks-am 

srj (emit) asraks-am _asrks-i 
bhaj (deal) abhaks-am abhaks-i 
tyaj (quit) atyaks-am 

vas (dwell) avats-am 

dah (burn) adhaks-am 

vyadh (pierce) avyadts-am 

yam (hold) ayams-am ayams-i 
vap (strew) avaps-am 

svap (sleep) asvaps-am 


bhafij (break) abhanks-am 


safij (cling) 


asanks-am 


asaks-i 








oP 
Ts-aorist: roots with final vowel 
Root Active Middle 
smi (smile) asmayis-i 
ci (lie) acayis-i 
pi (cleanse) apavis-am  apavis-i 
bhr (bear) abharis-am 





Is-aorist: roots with medial vowel 
vid (know) avedis-am 

vip (tremble) avepis-i 
ruc (shine) arocis-i 
budh (wake) abodhis-am abodhis-i 
vrs (rain) avarsis-am 

vrdh (grow) avardhis-i 
krt (cut) akartis-am 

nrt (dance) anartis-am 

vad (speak) avadis-am  avadis-i 
mad (revel) amadis-am 

gras (eat) agrasis-am 

grah (grip) agrahis-am ! 

vyath (waver) avyathis-i 
kram (step) akramis-am 

yac (ask) ayacis-am 

bhas (speak) abhasis-i ! 
cans (laud) acansis-am 

hins (hurt) ahinsis-am 


Hence these rules for the behavior of the root-vowels : 


S-aorist active 


Finals and 


Medials alike, all show vrddhi 


S-aorist middle 


Final z and u 


take guna 


Final @ and r and 


Medials 


remain unaltered 





Is-aorist active 


Finals take vrddhi 
Medial 7, u, 7 take guna; but for 
Medial a, we find 4 or a 


Is-aorist middle 
Finals and 


Medials alike, all show guna 
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But in the s-aorist middle, final @ weakens to z in the roots: 
da (give), dha (put), stha (stand). Thus: adis-i, adis-ata; 
adhis-i, adhis-ata; asthis-i, asthis-ata. 

From the same roots and with the same weakening occur 
forms of the type adi-thas, adi-ta, classed above as true root- 
aorists middle. ‘The Hindus class them as ‘s-aorists with loss 
of s’ (adi-ta for adis-ta). Thus the traditional paradigm is: 
adis-i, adi-thas, adi-ta; adis-vahi, adis-Athim, adis-atam; 
adis-mahi, adi-dhvam, adis-ata.. But it seems better to re- 
gard this as a patchwork of two sets of forms, each fragmen- 
tary, and each complementary to the other. 

In the zs-aorist active, for medial a, we find 4 in the roots 
vad: (speak), mad (revel), car (move), vraj (go), jval (blaze) ; 
but medial a remains unaltered in dal (split), vadh (kill), 
vac (will), gras (devour), kram (step), grah (grip). Thus: 
acaris-am; but adalis-am. 

In the 7s-aorist, moreover, consonantal roots that make a 
heavy syllable, remain of course unaltered. Thus: jiv (live) 
ajivis-am; nind (revile) anindis-am; hins (hurt) ahinsis-am. 
But div (play) adevis-am ! 

The vrddhi in A¢is-am (ac, eat), disis-am (is, send), Aujjhis- 
am (ujjh, forsake), etc., is due to the augment. 

Loss of tense-sign s in the s-aorist.— After the radical 
surd mute i or p,’ the tense-sign s is dropped before any of the 
active endings, tam, tdm, ta (2. d., 3. d., 2. p.) or of the middle 
endings thds, ta (2. s., 3. s.): see the forms marked with a star 
in the paradigm (page 100), where anaut-tam, for anaut-s-tam, 
from nud (push), is quite in accord with the ordinary ut-thita 
for ut-sthita, etc. Other examples (active second persons 
plural) are: achant-ta, for achant-s-ta, from chand (please) ; 
acap-ta, for agap-s-ta, from ¢ap (curse). 

Likewise after the radical surd mute k, — when it is the 


8 By ‘radical surd mute # or p’ is meant either a root-final (very seldom: 
asin vrt; tap, cap, srp), or else also the mute into which the root-final is changed 
before the tense-sign s (either ¢, as in chid, nud, pad, bhid, vid, krand, chand, 
skand, syand; budh, radh, rudh, vyadh; or else #, as in labh, stambh). 
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product of a gutturalizing‘ root-final (c or 7), — the tense- 
sign is dropped without trace,° before the ¢ or th of the endings 
just mentioned. Thus: * apac-ta, apak-ta. Other examples 
below, left hand. 

Likewise after a domalizing ‘ root-final (¢ or 7), the tense- 
sign is dropped without trace,® and the root-final becomes 
domal s before the said ¢ or th: thus, * adrag-ta, adras-ta; 
* amarj-ta, amars-ta. Other examples below, right hand. 


- Gutturalizing finals + s + ending Domalizing finals + s + ending 


pac (cook) apaks-ma ; but apak-ta, 2. p. | dr¢ (see) adraks-ma ; but adras-ta, 2. p. 
bhaj (deal) abhaks-ma; but abhak-ta | spr¢ (touch) aspraks-ma ; but aspras-ta 
bhafj (break) abhanks-ma; abhank-ta | mrj (wipe) amarks-ma; but amars-ta 
muc (free) amuks-i; but amuk-thas, 2.s.J srj (emit) asrks-i; but asrs-thas, 2. s. 





Not only in the s-aorist, but also in the is-aorist, the tense- 
sign s is dropped before dhvam (2. p. middle); and after the 
domalizing vowels (i, e, 0, r), the dh becomes domal. 


bhaj (deal) abhaks-mahi; abhag-dhvam ] ni (lead) anes-mahi; but ane-dhvam 
ra (give) aras-mahi; but ara-dhvam_ J] stu(laud) astos-mahi; but asto-dhvam 
jan (beget) ajanis-mahi; ajani-dhvam J vr (choose) avys-ata, 3. p.; avr-dhvam 


Forms classed as s-aorists by the Hindus, and made from 
roots in a sonant aspirate (rabh, take hold; labh, take; budh, 


‘ The root-final c, before ¢, reverts to the guttural k (vac, uk-ta), while the 
root-final ¢ before ¢ becomes domal $ (dr¢, drs-ta). — The root-final 7, before 
t, shows a double behavior, now (like c) reverting to a guttural (yuj, yuk-ta), 
and now (like ¢) becoming domal (mrj, mrs-ta). — And again, in like manner, 
before ¢, the root-final / shows a double behavior, now (like c) yielding a guttural 
(duh, dug-dha), and now (like ¢) yielding a domal (ruh, ridha). 

Accordingly, we may call the c, and also the 7 and the / that behave like 
c, the gutturalizing root-finals. And in like manner, we may call the ¢, and 
also the j and the / that behave like ¢, the domalizing root-finals. 

This suggests distinctive names for the two kinds of j, namely, ‘gutturalizing 
j’ and ‘domalizing j.’ So ‘gutturalizing h’ and ‘domalizing h.’ Such names 
are much needed. Their meaning appears on their face (as is not the case with 
‘j', 7, hi, h?,’ nor with ‘new’ and ‘old’). 

5 Tf it left a trace, we should expect * apads-ta (for * apak-s-ta: since ks + t 
normally yields s-t, as in * caks-te, cas-te). 

6 Here, even if we assumed an intervening tense-sign s which left a trace, 
the result would still be the same: for * adrac-s-ta would yield * adrak-s-ta, 
and this would yield adras-ta. So * amarc-s-ta, * amark-s-ta, amars-ta. 
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wake; yudh, fight; rudh, hinder), are found occurring in the 
middle voice: namely, the 3. s. forms arab-dha, alab-dha, 
abud-dha, ayud-dha, arud-dha. The Hindu view is that 
from these also an s has been lost, and that the combination is 
then made in the usual way (bh-t becoming b-dh, etc.), and as 
if no s had ever intervened to leave a trace! “This is hard to 
believe: for alabh-s-ta ought to yield alap-s-ta; and this in 
turn, alap-ta. Accordingly, and in spite of the occurrence of 
forms with s (such as alap-s-ata, 3. p.), the forms of the type 
alab-dha may well be taken as standing for simple alabh-ta, 
that is, as root-aorists of the middle (p. 87 d). 

For the s-aorist of roots in a sonant aspirate, two para- 
digms may be given — if only to show the complexities of the 
sandhi. The forms cut a much wider swath in the grammars 
than they do in the literature. The starred forms are either 
non-quotable or rare or referable in part (see just above) to 
the root-aorist. Thus, from rudh (hinder) and dah (burn): 


Paradigms of s-aorist, showing loss of tense-sign 


arauts am aruts i adhaks am adhaks i 
arauts is arud dhas * adhaks is ad ag dhas * 
arauts it arud dha *  adhaks it ad ag dha * 
arauts va aruts vahi adhaks va adhaks_ vahi 
araud dham* aruts Atham ad 4g dham* adhaks Aatham 
araud dham* aruts atam ad ag dham* adhaks 4atam 
arauts ma aruts mahi adhaks ma adhaks mahi 
araud dha * arud dhvam* ad ag dha * adhag dhvam* 
arauts us aruts ata adhaks us adhaks ata 


The ‘ szs-aorist ’ so-called. — The stem consists of augment 
and root and the element szs; and it is inflected precisely like 
that of thezs-aorist. ‘‘ Active only. The corresponding mid- 
dle forms belong to the s-aorist.”” Thus the grammarians. 
(See p. 97 b.) Unequivocal sis-forms are made from only 
about half a dozen roots, all ending in @: see p. 98 b. 

The genesis of the sis-aorist from the s-aorist is so closely 
connected with the history of the s-aorist, and with the his- 
tory of the personal endings of the s-aorist and of the 7s-aorist, 
that these matters must all be treated together. 
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In the 7s-aorist active, 2.s. and 3.s., we should expect that 
apavis-s, apadvis-t, from pi (cleanse), would yield apavis, 
apavis. But the tendency to establish the usual relation of 
s and? in the two persons, 2. s. and 3.s., is so strong that in the 
3. Ss. the ending ¢is preserved at the expense of the tense-sign 
s; and thus, for the 2.s. and 3.s., we have the forms apav-is, 
apav-it. So, from vadh (slay), avadh-is, avadh-it. These 
forms in és and if, as endings (nota bene!) of the is-aorist, are 
common from the earliest period of the language; but (nota 
bene!), as endings of the s-aorist, they are almost unknown to 
the oldest texts. 

In the s-aorist active singular, the oldest Vedic inflection is 
quite regular. Thus: 


pra (fill) ji (win) ni (lead) dah (burn) ric (leave) muc (free) 
I. apras-am ajdis-am andis-am adhaks-am ardiks-am amaduks-am 
2. apras? ajais andis adhak araik amauk 

3. apras? ajais andis adhak araik amauk 


But the tendency to differentiate the two identical and 
therefore ambiguous forms of the 2. s. and 3. s. shows itself 
here in the s-aorist also, and strikingly: for in the Veda, we 
find as third singular of pra, ji, ni, not only the old and regular 
forms apras, ajais, anais, but also the tentative and abortive 
forms aprat,® ajait, anait. 

The second step due to this tendency is the taking-over, 
for the ambiguous forms of the s-aorist, of the unambiguous 
endings of the 7s-aorist, namely, of the endings is and it. 
These, added to the ambiguous forms ajais, anadis (which al- 


Tapras for apras-s, apras-t anais for andis-s, andais-t 
ajais for ajais-s, ajais-t adhak for adhaks-s, adhaks-t 


8To wit, in a most interestingly modernized resolution of the ubiquitous 
apradyavaprthiviantariksam. The manuscript combination apraddyava- 
may mean (Whitney, Grammar, 232 a) either 4pra dyava- or aprad dyava-. 
At R.V.1, 115, 1c, the word-reading is 4 aprah dyava-, implying the old and 
correct apras. But at A.V. xim, 2, 35, the author of the word-reading has, 
justifiably and ignorantly, the later and (for him) easier form aprat. 
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ready contain the tense-sign s), yield the clearly distinguished 
forms ajais-is ajais-it, andis-is andis-it. 

Of this type are the forms which become the prevailing 
ones in the later language, and which are therefore given in 
the paradigm (page 100). But it must be carefully noted that 
they are a later and secondary formation, and are hardly found 
in the oldest texts, the Rig-Veda, to which a form like anais-it 
is almost unknown. 

Almost, but not entirely. — For in the Rig-Veda, from 
ya (go), we find, not only the old and normal forms of the 
s-aorist, ayas-am ayds-us, but also the later form ayas-it. This 
last ° is also a true s-aorist’; but it is nevertheless a younger 
hybrid form, and made, precisely like the later andis-it, by 
adding to an s-aorist stem an 7s-aorist ending; and it is per- 
haps the earliest quotable instance of such a hybrid forma- 
tion.!? 

But in the 7s-aorist, corresponding to apav-it apav-is, 
abodh-it abodh-is, akram-it akram-is, we have the first per- 
sons singular apav-isam, abodh-isam, akram-isam; and so, 
by the easiest possible ‘ false analogy,’ and corresponding to 
ayas-it, is formed the first singular, ayas-isam. 

The successive phases of the s-aorist inflection are clearly 
seen in the active singular of ha (quit): Phase 1. The oldest 
Vedic inflection; Phase 2. The inflection with tentative 
differentiation; Phase 3. The later hybrid inflection with 
is, it; Phase 4. The derailment into sis-forms.— There is 
added the middle singular. 


1. ahds-am ahds-am ahdis-am ahas-isam ahas-i 
2. ahds ahas ahas-is ahas-is ahds-thas 
3. ahas ahat ahas-it ahas-it ahas-ta 





° Despite the fact that it is sometimes classified as a s7s-aorist. 

10Tt occurs in the Soma-book of the Rig-Veda, 1X,86,16.90,1.92,6, — places 
which do not show the marks of high antiquity. And it may itself be deemed 
a mark of modernity. 
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Forms of the type of the first singular, ayas-isam, in which 
the s is felt rather as a part of the root !! than as a tense-sign, 
are the undoubted starting-point for the similar formations, 
few in number, which are covered by the designation ‘ sis- 
aorist.’ 

The third and second persons singular, made with it and is, 
are the only hybrid forms of the s-aorist, whether active or 
middle; and it is plain (see p. 101) that they are the only ones 
that would serve as points of departure for a ‘ false forma- 
tion ’ like ayds-isam. 

From this it is clear why (as the grammarians say: p. 94 d) 
the sis-formation is restricted to the active, and why (since 
.the formation is an abortive outgrowth of the s-aorist) its 
‘ corresponding middle’ should be the middle of the s-aorist. 

If the sis-forms are merely a false growth from the hybrid 
forms in # and Zs of the s-aorist, then we ought not to expect 
to find szs-forms except from roots which show s-aorist forms. 
And this is in fact the rule. And since these hybrid forms are 
almost unknown to the oldest texts, the szs-forms should be 
of extreme rarity in such texts. This also is the case. 

In the Rig-Veda, only the beginnings of the svs-aorist are 
found. “Thus, from ya: aydsis-am, -tam, -ta, -us, beside the 
older and normal ayds-am, ayds-us, and the hybrid ayds-it. 
So from ga (sing): agasis-us, beside the normal tr. s. middle 
gas-i.— As early as the Atharva-Veda, occur sis-forms from 
ha: thus, hasis-us, beside the older has-us of the older text, 
R.V. In many Vedic texts (see Whitney’s note to A.V. 

--vil,81,5) occurs pydsis-Imahi, beside which is found also 
apyas-am.—In the Brahmanas occur sis-forms from ja: 
thus, ajfiasis-am, beside ajfias-am. So from dhya: adhyAsis- 
am, beside dyas-us. — From jya (overpower) we find ajyAsis- 
am, etc.; and in Nirukta, from mnai (note), is found amnasis- 
us: but from neither of these roots are s-forms quotable (this 

11 Tn like manner the tense-sign of aras-ma has come to be taken as part of 


the root ra (give), so that from the secondary root ras, present-stem rasa-, are 
made rasa-te, etc. 
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may be accidental?). —In all the Mahda-Bhéraia, roots jha 
and ya are the only ones that make s7s-forms: ajfiadsis-am, 
-ma; ayas-it.— Note that all these szs-forms just, cited 
(except ayas-it) are unequivocal szs-forms. 


Equivocal forms from roots in @ occur as follows: adras-it | 
(slept), adhmas-it, apas-it (kept), avas-it (blew), ahvas-it, 


glas-is, mlas-is; and from nam, anams-it. By themselves, 
all these forms may be taken either as forms of the sis-aorist, 
or else as hybrid forms of: the s-aorist. In default of un- 
equivocal forms to support them as szs-forms, we assume that 
they are hybrid s-aorists. For this assumption, in the case of 
apas-it, there is the support of the subjunctive pas-ati (R.V.), 
and, in the case of anams-it, the support of the Kdthaka form 
anan (for anars-t). 


Roots with unequivocal sis-forms Roots with equivocal forms in # or is 


ya (go) pya (swell) jya (overpower) | dra (sleep) va (blow) mila (fade) 
ga (sing) ja (know) mana (note) dhma (blow) hva (call) nam (bow) 
ha (quit) dhya (think) pa (keep) gla (tire) 


To sum up then: The s7s-aorist, so-called, is merely a name 
covering a few forms from roots in @ and m, made by false 
analogy from forms of the singular of the s-aorist active. 

In the Veda are seen the beginnings of a process of transfer 
of da (give: 8/8w-y:) and dha (put: ré-6y-m) to the a-conjuga- 
tion. In the precisely similar case of stha (stand: tory-u) 
the process was not only begun, but also carried out. With 
da and dha it proved- abortive, a case of ‘ arrested develop- 
ment.’ Such also is the case of the szs-formation. 

The sa-aorist. — This is made only from roots which end 
in h, ¢, s, org. All these finals are sounds which, in combina- 
tion with the s of the tense-sign, make ks. All these roots 
have7 or u or r as medial vowel, and it remains unstrengthened. 
The stem consists of augment and root and the tense-sign sa. 
It is inflected precisely like an imperfect of the a-conjugation, 
— but with three exceptions (marked with a star in the para- 
digm, p. 100 d) as follows: 
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In the middle, the forms of the 1.s. and 2. and 3. dual must 
be made from a stem in s (that is, in ks) and have the endings 
of the non-a-conjugation. Thus the grammarians; but no 
such forms are quotable. 

The roots making sa-aorists are less than a score. In the 
earlier language, this formation is hardly more than sporadic. 
In the Rig-Veda, it appears from only seven roots. And from 
the entire Mahd-Bhdrata not an instance is reported. In- 
cluding duh (milk: adhuksa-t), guh (hide: aghuksa-t), ruh 
(climb), mih (mingere), lih (lick), some 17 roots may be listed, 
—7nhkh,5 in ¢, 3 ins, 2inj: 


druh (harm) adruksa-t | vic (enter) aviksa-t |di¢ (point) | krs (drag) 
vrh (tear) avrksa-t ) | mr¢ (stroke) amrksa-t) | krug (yell) dvis (hate) 
vrj (wring) avrksa-t {| mrj (wipe) amrksa-t{ | spr¢ (touch) | pis (pound) 











Precative or benedictive mode.— Precative forms are 
optatives (and accordingly, augmentless), made, in the active, 
with the mode-sign yd + s, and, in the middle, with the mode- 
‘sign 7+ s or else with 7, interposed between the radical part 
and the ending. 

In the classical language, precative forms are extremely 
rare in the active, and in the middle they are virtually un- 
known. In the Vedic texts, however, a few score are found, 
and of these some examples may be given at this point, since 
they are made almost wholly from stems of the root-aorist 
and sigmatic aorists. 

Of the root-aorist, only active forms are recognized by the 
Hindu grammar as part of the accepted precative. [In the 
Rig-Veda appear two middle forms (and no more), pad-is-ta 
and muc-is-ta.] — Of the sigmatic aorists, only middle forms 
are in use. 

The paradigm is given at p.1o1. From it, the questionable 
2. and 3. dual (bhavis-i-yastham, bhavis-i-yastam) and also 
the 2. p. (bhavis-i-dhvam) are omitted, as non-quotable. 
They have never been found in actual use. It thus appears 


[For the continuation of this sentence, see page 102.] 
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Paradigms of aorists : simple, reduplicated, sigmatic (s-aorist) 











1. Root-aorist 4. S-aorist 

: See p. 87 See p. 89- 
da (give) bhi (be) ni (lead) nud (push) 
> adi m abhi’am andis am anaduts am 
ada s abhi s anais is anduts is 
ada. t abhi t anais it anauts it 

% ada va abhi va anais va anauts va 

s ada tam abhi tam andis tam andut tam * 

% ada tam abhi tam andis tam anadut tam * 

=] 

: ada ma abhi ma andis ma anduts ma 

g ada ta abhi ta andis ta anaut ta " 

‘@ ad us abhiYan andis us anduts us 

ae anes i anuts i 

BB anes thas anut thas 

eae anes ta anut ta " 

g anes vahi anuts vahi 

Ee anes atham anuts athim 

< anes ataém anuts atam 

° . . 

n anes mahi anuts mahi 
ane dhvam anud dhvam* 
anes ata anuts ata 

2. A-aorist 3. Redupl.aor. | 7. Sa-aorist 
See p. 88 See p. 88 See p. 98 
sic (pour) jan (beget) dig (point) 
>asica m ajijana m adiksa m 
E-asica s ajijana s adiksa s 
* asica t ajijana t adiksa t 
asica va ajijana va adiksaé va 

4 asica tam ajijana tam adiksa tam 

® asica tam ajijana tam adiksa tam 

s+ asica ma ajijana ma adiksé ma 

2 asica ta ajijana ta adiksa ta 

> asica n ajijana n adiksa n 

Le} 

oS asic e ajijan e adiks i 5 

¢ Gasica thas ajijana thas adiksa thas 

6° asica ta ajijana ta adiksa ta 

5 ; ; se . ets ; 

@ asica vahi ajijana vahi adiksa vahi 

= asic etham ajijan ethadm J adiks atham * 

8 asic etiam ajijan etam f[adiks atam * 

asica. mahi ajijana mahi adiksa mahi 
asica dhvam ajijana dhvam J adiksa dhvam 
asica nta ajijana nta adiksa nta 
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Paradigms, continued : (7s-aorist, s7s-aorist, precative) 


5. Is-aorist 
See p. 89- 


pa (cleanse) 
apavis am 
apavis 
apavi t 
apavis va 
apavis tam 
apavis tam 
apavis ma 
apavis ta 
apavis us 


apavis i 
apavis thas 
apavis ta 
apavis vahi 
apavis atham 
apavis a4tam 
apavis mahi 
apavi dhvam 
apavis ata 


budh (wake) 
abodhis am 
abodhis © 
abodhi t 


abodhis va 
abodhis tam 
abodhis tam 
abodhis ma 
abodhis ta 
abodhis us 


abodhis i 
abodhis thas 
abodhis ta 
abodhis vahi 
abodhis atham 
abodhis 4tam 
abodhis mahi 


abodhi dhvam 


abodhis ata 


6. Sis-aorist 
See p. 98 


ya (go) 
ayasis am 
ayas_ is 
ayas_ it 
ayasis va 
aydsis tam 
ayasis tam 
ayasis ma 
ayasis ta 
aydsis us 





Precative 

See p. 99 
bhi (be) 
bhiyis a 
bhiyas 
bhiya t 
bhiyas va 
bhiyads tam 
bhiyais tim 
bhiyds ma 
bhiyds ta 
bhiiyds us 
bhavisiY a 
bhavisis thas 
bhavisis ta 
bhavisi vahi 


bhavisi mahi 


bhavisi ran 
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[Continuation of the sentence at the end of page 99.] 


that, in the middle, the ‘ inserted s’ is actually found only in 
the 2. s. and 3. s., before -thds and -ta. Other than these five 
forms, accordingly, there remain in the middle only four 
forms (the three first persons and the 3. p.), and these are clear 
optatives made with 7 from sigmatic aorist stems. 

The ‘inserted s’ is highly problematic: is it a tense-sign, 
following the mode-sign? but the sigmatic precatives (for ex- 
ample, mans-isthas, modis-isth4s, yasis-isthas) do in fact show 
a tense-sign before the mode-sign. 

Root-form. —In the active, the root is treated before ya 
(= 7d) as it is before the passive-sign yd (i%4): cri (hear) 
cri-yasam; kr (do) kri-yasma; kr (scatter) kir-yat; sific-ati 
(pours) sic-yat; vad (say) ud-yaésam. And final @ with the 7 
of 7%4 (= yd) makes e, as elsewhere: pa (drink) peyds, 3. s. 
—In the middle, the root shows the same form as in the cor- 
responding indicative aorist: mrksis-ta (mre), modisis-thas. 

The personal endings are the secondary ones, with the 
optative us in the 3. p. active, and with the optative a and ran 
in the 1. s. and 3. p. middle. — In the 2. s. and 3. s. active, the 
oldest texts have -yds -yds (for -yds-s -yds-t). The later texts 
evade the ambiguity (as elsewhere: p. 95 a), and have -yds 
' -yat, at the expense of the ‘ inserted s.’ 

Examples of actually occurring precatives: made from — 








Root-aorist-stems : Sigmatic aorist-stems: middle only 

active only S-aorist Is-aorist 
1.s. bhi yasam RV. 1.s. muksi Ya 1.s. edhis i Ya 
2.s. bhi yds RV. 1.s. lops i Ya Upan. 1.8. janis I Ya 
3.s. bhi yas RV. 2.s. mans is thas 2.8. modis is this 
2.6. Daya, t. 2AV: 3.s. mansis ta 3.8. janis Is ta 
2.d. bhi yas tamVS.* 3.s. mrksis ta 3.8. vanis is ta 
1.p. bhi yas ma AV. I.p.mansi mahi 1.p. edhis i mahi 
2.p. bhi yas ta TS.* Sis-aorist 
2.p. bra yas taNala* * VS. 2,7 * Nala 17,36 2.8. yasis is this 


3.p. vadh yds us TS.* = * TS. 3,2,5%5 2,6,6% I.p. pyasis i mahi 
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VII. — Stampini and Pascal on the Catullus Manuscripts 


By Prorressor Emerirus WILLIAM GARDNER HALE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


In spite of intended brevity, a short introduction is nec- 
essary. 

It is agreed that there was in the fourteenth century a 
manuscript of Catullus in the Cathedral Library of Verona, 
and that it had probably been there from at least the tenth 
century. This is now lost. 

Two existing manuscripts dating from the latter part of 
the fourteenth century (so far there is agreement) represent 
~ the ‘‘Lost Verona”’ with tolerable accuracy, though differing 
from each other at many points. These are G of the National 
Library in Paris, and O of the Bodleian Library in Oxford. 
O is undated, G bears the ostensible date of 1375. 

Up to the nineteenth century, while editors repeatedly spoke 
of readings in manuscripts which they had used, there was no 
methodical exhibition of them. But about a hundred years 
ago, editors began to arrange and exhibit more adequately. 
For Catullus this improvement begins with Lachmann’s 
edition (1829). G and O were not yet generally known.1 
Lachmann as a rule cites two manuscripts, and two only, 
D and L, characterizing them as manuscripts “‘with the one 
or the other of which all the rest of the uninterpolated manu- 
scripts everywhere agree.” Such is the explanation given. 
But the real reason was undoubtedly the fact that D and L 
were right at hand for Lachmann in the Royal Library of 
Berlin; for his own occasional citations from Parisinus 7989 
(P) and Laurentianus 33, 12 show them to be better manu- 
scripts. Lachmann does not give the date of any manu- 
script cited. That of D is 1463, or only about seven years 
before the first printed edition. 


1G was known to Sillig, who gathered readings from it and other Paris 
manuscripts in 1823; and Valpy’s edition, published seven years before Lach- 
mann’s, called special attention to O. But Lachmann missed both. 
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Other manuscripts were presently brought into service. 
Schwabe cited six, including G. Robinson Ellis, after work- 
ing in many’ libraries, set up a great apparatus, using twenty- 
one manuscripts, including O and B, the latter dated 1412. 
In neither edition does he cite P, dated 1423 (the famous 
manuscript of the Cena), except for a very few scattered 
references to it under its library number. This silence will 
always remain strange; for a collection of readings made by 
Sillig from five manuscripts in the National Library in Paris 
' was published by Rossbach in 1850, and yielded nearly six 
large pages of readings from P. Besides, there was Schwabe’s 
second edition, which gave readings; and there was Paris close 
at hand. 

But to proceed. Schwabe in his second edition used ten 
manuscripts. Schulze collated M (to which Ellis had drawn 
attention), and gave in his edition the readings of O, G, M, and 
D, on the theory that M and D best represented two masses of 
the secondary manuscripts which had come down from sources 
independent of O and G. This remained Schulze’s position, 
as appears in his summary (Jahresbericht, 1920) of publica- 
tions upon Catullus since 1905. And let me say at this con- 
venient point that, in substance, Schulze’s argument in this 
new summary is identical with Stampini’s argument, which 
we are going to examine, and that Stampini’s argument is in 
substance identical with that of a score of predecessors, in- 
cluding Ellis. The attempt is, in brief, to elevate a favorite — 
manuscript, not exactly to equality with G and O, but to 
independence of them, so that any readings one likes to adopt 
from them may be regarded as having descended from the 
‘Lost Verona Ms.” 

We have reached Stampini. In 1915 he gave, before the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Turin, two papers on Catullus, 
which were published the next year in a pamphlet. In this 
monograph, Stampini relies entirely upon Ellis’s apparatus, 
discussing and citing substantially the same manuscripts, 
and, like Ellis, having nothing to say about P. 
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His study was suggested to him by some added readings 
which Ellis in his small undated edition (1904) gave from 
a manuscript in Brescia. Let us call this manuscript the 
Brixianus. 

Stampini’s argument of 48 pages may be condensed as 
follows : 

1. Brix. has many wonderful agreements (mirabili concor- 
danze) with h of the British Museum. They are clearly from 
one original. To be sure they do differ. But the explanation 
is simple. Where this happens, the reason lies in errors or 
ignorance, largely, though not wholly, due to paleographical 
grounds, especially misunderstandings of abbreviations. 

2. There are places where they have a good and acceptable 
reading in common with another manuscript, or with a very 
few manuscripts, or with a few. But they also differ else- 
where from this same manuscript or these same manuscripts. 
The explanation is as before, in the copying of their exemplar 
from its exemplar, or of the exemplar of these other manu- 
scripts from their exemplar. 

3. They occasionally agree with O, while not passing into 
the field of G. 

4. They have many good and acceptable readings, not due 
to interpolation, which are peculiar to them and are not in O. 

Therefore we must believe that these manuscripts have 
come down, independently of O and G, from the ‘‘ Lost Verona 
Ms.” And their readings become available for the restora- 
tion of the text. 

Pascal, in his recent edition of Catullus (1916), substan- 
tially accepts Stampini’s reasoning. He also, because of their 
excellence, gives many readings from d and Cuiac., while 
holding his' ultimate judgment in reserve. 

Before we pass to a critical examination of Stampini’s rea- 
soning, let me say that his phrase ‘‘ wonderful agreements”’ 
should not be allowed to overawe us. There is nothing ex- 
traordinary in the close general agreement of two manuscripts. 
I can show the same general agreement in a group of three 
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manuscripts, or of six, or even of seven. Thus Stampini 
speaks of the Hamburg Ms., H, as having destinat in 21, 12, 
where O and G have desinat. But I can show five more 
manuscripts that agree with the Hamburg Ms., not only here, 
but pretty generally. 

Now for the criticism proper : 

1. In assuming paleographical blundering as the principal 
cause of variation in manuscripts, Stampini is certainly wrong. 
Thus in the place just referred to, where all editors have long 
read desine, the manuscripts give us desinat (O G), desinas, 
desine, destinat, destituat, desideat. ‘These differences are 
obviously not due to paleographical confusion. Only one 
other explanation is possible: they are due, except the in- 
herited original reading, to deliberate attempts to mend an 
obviously corrupt text. Put mathematically, we have here 
83% per cent of emendation. 

2. In saying that good and acceptable seaditigs in the 
combination Brix. h are not due to interpolation, that is, 
attempted emendation, Stampini is begging the principal 
question, like Schulze after him and many a man before him. 
Schulze says (op. cit., p. 19): ‘‘The scribes were generally 
glad enough if they could merely make out Latin words, 
whether these yielded sense or not.” But it is exactly here 
that proof is wanted. The odds are against the explanation 
of independent descent for these good readings; for it is a 
very suspicious circumstance that, toward the end of the manu- 
script period and the beginning of the period of print, the 
readings steadily improve. And it is precisely for these later 
manuscripts and readings that Stampini, Schulze, and others. 
are most vigorously fighting ! 

3. There are other manuscripts which, from time to time, 
agree with O without agreeing with G, or with G without agree- 
ing with O. That is the case with D, which, a number of 
times, agrees with G against O; it is the case with Ms. a, of 
the British Museum, which, in spite of resemblance to D, oc- 
casionally agrees with O against G. It is the case with L, 
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which, in additions by the first hand, has many agreements 
with O. It is strikingly the case with P, the manuscript with 
which Stampini seems to have no acquaintance. P has more 
agreements with O against G than Brix. and h have. If we 
proceed by Stampini’s reasoning, we shall have the heavens 
studded with these independent luminaries ! 

4. Stampini’s argument assumes that readings in common 
between O and Brix. h must have come down independently 
from a common ancestor. This is based on what has been, 
and still seems to be, the prevailing theory of descent in a 
straight line: A begets B, B begets C, C begets D, etc. But 
it has begun of late to be recognized that crossings of traditions 
take place, and in the case of a few authors stemmata have 
been published which connect one archetype with another. 
I early felt that I recognized that, in greater degree indeed 
than any one has yet suspected for any author, the manu- 
scripts of Catullus were crossed and recrossed, and not arche- 
types alone, but individual manuscripts, so that scarcely 
one after the fourteenth century has come down unmixed. 
No stemma of the Catullus manuscripts from the earliest 
time down to Schulze’s article, inclusive, hints at such a 
thing, and no programme or prolegomena propose it — in 
spite of the fact that, in a postscript in G, the scribe him- 
self begs the reader’s pardon for its inaccuracies, and excuses 
himself on the ground that he had no other manuscript by 
which to correct it! 

5. Stampini suffers, without being clearly aware of it, from 
the same difficulty from which all the editors have suffered, 
a very limited knowledge of the manuscripts. I can easily 
illustrate by saying that another manuscript which he evi- 
dently does not know, the Brera Ms. in Milan, forms a third in 
the group to which his combination Brix. h belongs, and repre- 
sents the family at a point one generation farther back. Most 
dramatic fact of all, Stampini’s group owes much of its char- 
acter to crossing from another manuscript of which, probably 
from following Ellis, he has no knowledge —I mean that 
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same P of the National Library in Paris. Even the highly 
individual titles in Stampini’s group, of which he makes much, 
are evidently derived from the titles in P. To illustrate 
further: In Stampini’s discussion, he gives many readings 
peculiar to Brix. h, or shared only by a very few (pochissimi) 
or a few (pochi) — “‘in general not to exceed four.”’ Thus 
for vetitabas in place of ventitabas, 8, 4, he adds ‘‘with H.” 
But I can give seven more manuscripts with this reading. 
For the inversion puelle ferunt, 2, 11, he gives no additional 
manuscript; but I can give twenty-two. For the corruption 
nemo sinunt, 12, 13, he gives no additional manuscript; but 
I can give twenty-four. Now if it is a good thing to know 
something more about the Catullus manuscripts (say about 
Brixianus) there would seem to be a hope of considerable ad- 
vantage in a complete command of them. And here is one 
of the major points which mark my own studies in the Catul- 
lus tradition. 

I should like now briefly to show, in contrast with the 
methods I have been criticising, how I came to be able to 
enlarge other people’s citations, and how I am using my 
materials. 

I early felt that the relations of the Catullus manuscripts 
had not been made out. But the published readings were so 
intermittent and scattering that there could be little hope of 
a solution through their aid alone. Even today, there are 
complete published collations of only two of the manuscripts, 
O and G, with an approach in the case of M, D, and L. 

Still, I believed that I divined two things. One was that 
the great mass of the manuscripts outside of O and G had 
come down from a common third source, now lost. The 
other was, as I have already said, that the secondary manu- 
scripts were heavily crossed: for there was no trouble in 
finding evidence for quite contradictory hypotheses. 

Going to Rome as Director of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies, in its first year, 1895-1896, I seized my oppor- 
tunity to look at the Catullus manuscripts in the Vatican 
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Library, ‘in the hope of bridging over some of the existing 
chasms. A number of our students had taken an introductory 
course in paleography at the Vatican, and, in consequence, I 
was able (through the great kindness of Father, now Cardinal, 
Ehrle) to get the privileges of the manuscript working-room 
for four of them who wanted actual practice. They collated, 
under my direction, four manuscripts, selected by me out of 
the twelve entered in the three catalogues in which the name 
of Catullus appears. Heyse, in 1855, had said there were 
eleven. Eleven of the twelve duly came to me at my request ; 
but, for the twelfth, a Greek author came instead. I was 
precisely where Heyse must have been, and probably many 
another scholar before his time and after it. I rang the 
changes on the figures of the catalogue number, but in vain. 
I was strgngly tempted to give the matter up. It was late, 
in a year of great responsibility and hard work. The manu- 
script, if there really was one, was probably of little value in 
any case. But I could not bring myself to let go. After a 
long series of experiments, I got the manuscript, quite simply 
at the end. When it came to me, I at once thought it prob- 
able, and at my next sitting, after preparing special tests, 
felt morally sure, that I held in my hands that which I had 
believed had once existed, but had never guessed that I, or 
any other man, should see — the peer of O and G, and the 
original of the greater part, at any rate, of the whole mass 
of secondary manuscripts. 

I christened the manuscript R, and collated it. On my 
return to America, I offered a seminar in the subject, and 
found the material insufficient. Then Mr. C. E. Dixon vol- 
unteered to return to Europe and make complete copies of 
manuscripts which I especially wanted, B, P, A, and V. A 
little later, Mr. O. M. Washburn contributed copies of Dresd. 
and Urbinas 641. I also had complete copies made of D and 
L, and had a photograph made of Ms. a in the British Mu- 
seum. I could now control twenty manuscripts. 

Ellis and Schwabe, in giving a reading, arrange in alpha- 
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betical order the symbols of the manuscripts having it. In 
contrast I made out hints of families, and had special paper for 
a collation printed and ruled, on which these tentative families 
appeared. I was not, in fact, far wrong. But after I had 
amassed a complete collation of my twenty manuscripts, I 
found it still insufficient. I then determined to get a complete 
collation of every existing manuscript of my author. I 
raised Heyse’s guess of a total of seventy (he enumerates 
only forty-three) to an actuality of a hundred and fifteen or so, 
and published the list. Mr. B. L. Ullman, then fellow of my 
university, and a member of my Catullus seminar of that day, 
was allowed to come abroad to help me. With the assistance 
of Mr. Evan T. Sage, who happened to be at hand, and could 
give his time for a while, we dealt with every known Catullus. 
manuscript. : 

The mechanical difficulties in collating so many manu- 
scripts, especially of a text so corrupt, were great. Any manu- 
script would differ in multitudes of places from any modern 
printed text, and the number of entries one would have to 
make in collating under the ordinary system would be over- 
whelming. 

A better way occurred to me. I had a book of a hundred 
and fifty copies privately printed, with the text which, on 
the basis of O G and R, I believed the ‘‘Lost Verona” to have 
had. The manuscripts would obviously differ much less 
from this than from a modern text. Armed with one of these 
copies, one of us would sit with pen and ink before a manu- 
script, and make the printed book conform to that manuscript. 
About a vast number of readings, nothing would need to be 
noted. Moreover, when I came to my work of comparison 
later, I should have for each manuscript the single book alone 
to deal with, instead of a modern text plus a notebook. My 
book would be for me the manuscript itself. And the fact 
that, all my books being of the same size and shape, they 
would pack, and handle, in smooth masses together, all open, 
if I wished, at the same page, and always exhibiting a given 
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passage at the same point in that page in every one, would 
facilitate comparing and recording. Yet I beg you not to 
think the labor slight. 

There is no time in which to describe my processes. I can 
only speak of the provisional results, first for the text of 
Catullus, and second, for our general conception of the way 
in which fifteenth-century scribes and owners worked. 

My large result for Catullus was divined as probable, and 
published as such, before I began to get the complete manu- 
script material before me. I am finding what I foresaw: all 
the manuscripts except O G R are derived from these three, 
and principally from R. This being so, we may and must cut 
off the whole web below the manuscripts O G R. In these 
three we possess the whole of the genuine tradition. More- 
over, the work of G’, that is, the first corrector of G, does not 
belong in this genuine tradition, for it was done from M, 
a copy of R, by a man who never set eyes on the original of G, 
and forty years, at the least, after G was written. The text 
of Catullus must accordingly be based entirely on O G R and 
R®. R’® was the owner of R, Coluccio Salutati (1330-1406), 
Latin Secretary of the Republic of Florence, a scholar, and a 
great collector of Latin manuscripts. We have throughout, 
of course, the delicate task of distinguishing between what 
he preserved to us, which is of incalculable value, and what 
he changed or added; for there is no question that methodi- 
cal emendation is already present in his work (in the four- 
teenth century, please notice) not only in R, but in other 
manuscripts which may be identified as having been owned 
and worked over by him. 7 

G and R are sister manuscripts, copied from a copy of the 
“Lost Verona MS.,”’ made for Coluccio, pretty surely in 
1375. 

I have not yet published a collation of R, because it has 
proved to be difficult to persuade people of its character, 
though I have given strong demonstration. Ellis agreed 
with me, and Merrill does; but Friedrich and Schulze found 
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R of no value. I have waited until I could command the 
evidence of the whole mass of Catullus manuscripts. This 
obviously should come out with the collation, rather than 
after it. 

The work is well advanced. I have my general stemma. 
I know, for example, where Stampini’s group comes from 
(it is a composite from four sources), where D comes from, 
where the Hamburg Ms. and the C group come from, where 
other groups that have never been suggested come from. 
I know a good deal about the crossings, though not yet 
everything, and a good deal about the stemmata inside the 
groups, though not yet everything. 

It is a good while since I began. But the task I set myself 
is not only perplexing in the highest degree, but enormous in 
extent. And there have been other things that claimed my 
time. The continuous attention which such a piece of work 
calls for by its very nature was impossible under the con- 
ditions of university teaching. But now, with good fortune 
for a few years, I hope to finish the undertaking. I can al- 
ready vouch for three points with regard to fifteenth-century 
manuscripts of any Latin classic, if, as we have the right to 
do, we judge from the Catullus group : 

1. Most of the manuscripts are highly sophisticated. 
There is no such thing as an uninterpolated manuscript. 

2. Asa whole the manuscripts are highly composite. 

3. One needs, for the establishment: of certainty about the 
interrelations and respective values of the manuscripts of any 
author, to be equipped with complete collations of all that have 
survived. 
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yar Dialysis of the Fifth Century A.D. in the Princeton 


Collection of Papyn 


By Proressor HENRY B. DEWING 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


[Plate I] ; 


DuRInG the year 1921 Princeton University was fortunate 
in obtaining a group of Greek papyrus documents, which are 
in every case ‘new’ material. The acquisition of these papyri 
was made possible by the generous and efficient assistance of 
Professor F. W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, who, 
in coéperation with the authorities of the British Museum, 
made arrangements for their purchase. They were first in- 
spected and inventoried at the British Museum, and were 
received at Princeton in such shape that work could be begun 
on them at once. 

There are sixty-seven items in the new Princeton catalogue, 
as prepared by Mr. H. I. Bell, of the British Museum, but five 
of these items represent detached fragments; the remaining 
sixty-two have all been inventoried, tentatively, with the 
exception of one demotic papyrus. 

The pieces are all of the ‘non-literary’ class, and many of 
the familiar types are represented — personal papers and 
official documents; some informal, such as a letter of intro- 
duction to one Phoebammon, of Oxyrhynchus, who is besought 
to provide a little hay for the animals of a traveler (No. 58) ; 
and some formal, such as the dialysis discussed later (55), 
or the taxation register of Philadelphia (11). They range in 
date from the third century B.c. to the seventh century A.D. 

The majority of the documents are mere slips of papyrus, 
size being of course no index to their intrinsic value, but three 
of the number were preserved as rolls, and are still in very 
good condition. There are thus three excellent examples of 
the papyrus roll: the taxation register (11), a roll of sitologi 
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(48), and the dialysis (55), each of them a very valuable 
piece. 
THE DIALYSIS 

The dialysis is in effect a contract, being a record of an agree- 
ment or settlement between individuals, duly signed and 
witnessed. As a specimen of papyrus, it is truly remarkable, 
the body of the document being preserved with a fair degree 
of completeness, and the black writing standing out on the 
golden-brown ground as clearly as when first written. It is 
definitely dated 481 A.D., in the reign of Zeno, at the city of 
Lyconpolis. Apart from the signatures of the four contract- 
ing parties and of the four witnesses, it is written by a single 
hand in a bold well-rounded script. The writing is in long 
lines extending from side to side of the sheet. Supposing that 
no lines have been lost at the end, it may be computed with 
reasonable certainty that the entire document consisted of 
94 lines of writing. Of these 77 are practically intact, and a 
few of the others may be approximately restored. 

The sheet of papyrus on which the dialysis was written 
was originally 444 inches long and 11% inches wide. It was 
composed of seven pieces glued together, four of which are 
scarcely injured. There is a break affecting eleven lines of 
text (about five inches) where the first and second pieces were 
joined together, and the last piece has lost at the bottom about 
23 inches. How much writing may have been lost at the 
bottom cannot be estimated, unless, indeed, there existed 
some rule as to the number of witnesses required for such a 
document. The final break occurs in the midst of the sig- 
nature of the fourth witness, and four would seem to be enough. 
In case the fourth witness was the last to sign, there was pre- 
sumably a blank space of about two inches below his signature, 
which would then correspond to a larger blank at the top of 
the papyrus, where we find about three inches of blank space. 
The loss at the bottom was caused by breaking or cracking on 
the extreme inside of the roll; that near the top was caused by 
the exposure of one side of the roll during the period of its 
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temporary oblivion, so that a portion of the outermost layer 
fell apart into small fragments or entirely disintegrated. 

Throughout the papyrus word-division is altogether lack- 
ing. Capitals are occasionally used, but not consistently even 
in proper names; there is no paragraphing. Accents are not 
written nor is iota subscript, but breathings (?) are regularly 
used in the body of the document over initial upsilon and iota 
(6=0,i=t,t=4). Abbreviationis indicated by the sign § or 
by a diagonal stroke across the tail of iota, kappa, or rho, 
and by a dotovernu. The sign / is used to set off numerals 
and once to mark a division in the itemized list (1. 38). 

By a strange freak the final word of line 1 (Adyotorov), 
as it now appears on the papyrus, is cut in two, the last five 
letters having been carried upward about three quarters of 
an inch above the rest of the line to which they belong; the 
word was originally written over a crease in the papyrus, and 
this, when ironed out in the British Museum, threw the latter 
half of the word about two lines out of alignment. 

The term ‘dialysis’ is furnished by the document itself, 
and, in this case at least, means a settlement by arbitration, 
. though the words ‘arbiter’ and ‘arbitration’ are not used. 
Other examples of a precisely similar character have been 
found previously and published (e.g. B.G.U. 1, 317), but the 
present example seems to be the only one approaching com- 
pleteness. 
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Lines a, 6, c are written on a detached fragment which certainly belongs 
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go &v, oTyaptov avdpixov ALTOV &, RLwovyia avdpixa v0, 


aivoovua Kal caBava 


32 dkpaocdpevor sic. 

34 yi( vera) xp(vowva) v(omioudria). 

37 modvm 1.€. Tokura. 

38 mapaxatrwoov cf. rapaxatdwra, 43, 44, and mapaxavTwdor, 44. 
39 pwaddpia error for waddpiov. pordx (iva). 
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45 


50 


55 


and XKiwerrwéws éErtd, TvAadpLov amo LXxwerwdws ey, 
U , v4 
Kapactoy Aapacktvov ev, 
opapi[a] déxa, iwatiopdapia Sv0, pavdiAnv aro TKiveTTwews 
pilav, Tmpopaséi pov 
> \ / v4 3 v4 e / , 
amd XKiweTrwéws &v, yeipoudrmiov ev, ipmatiopepiov ryepou- 
\ (v4 / 
akoV ev, ALVOVYLa Trapa- 
, - / F \ / ic4 
KavowTa Kalvovpyla Tpla, MadXwWTOV TapaKavTwdov év, RL- 
vovyla dAXNa parrA@Ta 
Y ’ / . x 4 ese , 
S00, TakidALov yuvaikiov tAovpapiKov év, Kal emt TovToOLs 
macav oBecOjvat 
ff > \ / \ A / lal 
dikns adopynv Ocodirt@ Kata TaV Tpoyeypaypevav TPLOV 
aderpav. 
TovTwy Ttoivuy épym Kal duvape yeyevnuévov SeEdwevos o 
py wer yeyevny yu 
T poryerypap.pevos 
evAaB. Oeddiros trapa pév Tod Oeodirteotatov émicKdrrov 
TOUS TpOELPNMLEVOUS 
xpucivous dexadé, yt. xp. v. tc, wLa]p[a] Aamnriov &€ cal 
"Apeiwvos TOV evrAaB. 
x / 3 / ,\ / »” e lal 
Ta qpoepnueva ecOnpata Kal dStadopa eidn, oporoyet 
pndéva AOyov TOU AoLTrOv 
” BS > \ / \ a / / > \ 
éyelv TpOS avTOvS MATE THY TUYOvTaY péurpeY NTE EKTOS 
dixacTnplov 
/ b] / a / > / ¢e / 
pnte év dikactnpio mikp@ 7) pmeyar, ériywpiw 7 wTrepopio, 
ENTE Tpos TOS TpEts 
“ / \ 4 ’ / / \ ie \ \ 
KOLVH wnTe Tpos eva idialovT@s pnTE Tepit TpoaTipov Sia TO 
TOV Tpoyeypampmevov 
/ > / > / ‘ ix4 \ a 
Oeofireotatov émrickoTrov evoeBeias povns Evexev Kal THS 
Tpocovans 
b] ” > / v4 b] Lal , a > > an 
avT@ evraBeias Etepa eriyvavar ypnwata Tois &€—& apyfs 
Ta Ocopirov écOnpata 


42 ivariddpra cf. inariopdpiov, 43. 
51 pwéuperv sic, but péuyprr, 65. 
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, \ a > , € a \ \ 
KaTexXnkdo. Kal TavTa émirAvcacbat, oporoyovow dé Kal 
> \ c pe eh 
avTol 6 avTos 
Geoce8. éricxorros Kal Aamnros Kal ’Apeiwy evra. 
’ 
adedpoi undéva Adyov 
éxewv Tpos avTov Beddirov pyre év Sixacrnplos pyre extos bu- 
/ 
KaoTnpt|@ |v 
, a , ’ 5) / ¢ / / ’ 
MATE MLKP@ UnTE weyaro, ériywplp 1 bTrepopio, unTe Ady@ 
aVAXWLAT@V 
/ e x > / ’ Lal \ \ > Le] 
604) Snui@patov ws av eb yevouévwr avtois tapa THY avTov 
aitiav. mTpoc- 
omoroyovow Sé adrAnras €E éerepwTicews pte Tepl TOV 
T poetpn Levov 
/ / AV e / € , / y 
Kepardaiwy pnte mept étépov oiovdnmoTe mpaymwaros elTe 
QVHKOVTOS 
TavTn TH vTroBdce: 7) fn) avnKovTos elte vonOevTos eiTE 1) 
vonOeévtos | 
” / ’ / 7 \ / e 
eite KataxOevtos eis SixaotHpiov elite pon KaTaYOevTos oiov- 
Onrote 
65 Adyov 7) méurriy 7) evoynv Eyewv mpos éavTovs péype THs 
Tporyeypapp. 
e / e > \ A / na iA Ul 
nuépas HTls é€otiy PappovOs veounvia Ths Tapovons TeTapTns 
ivdictl., GAN éoBéoOar avtois Kat’ addAnA@V Tav oTéppa 
dikns Kal 
> A \ 3 n x / ” a , 
aywyns Kal évoyns ete Tpdcwtov eL<T>E TPayua’ Kal OTL 
éLpmevovot 
iA “A e th an 7 \ of aA / 
TavTy TH omoroyia THs duadvoews Kai ovdamov TavTnv Tapa- 
canevoovaoty 
7 > _ € lal ’ / / > v 
70) pépos avThs. opworoyovow e¢ ToAuNnoeLev TIS aTTEvaVTLOV 
auTh[s | 
/ / Ld > tA A / / 
SvatrpdtacOa diddvar TO eupéevovte péper AOyw TpocTiwov 
ypva ov 


70 pépos written puépous with v crossed out. 
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vomiopatia tpidKovta &&, yt. yp. v. AC, UTep mdvou TOU éyye- 
pnuatos, 

\ A ye e > A +3 / 9 A \ 
TpOS T@ OVOEV HTTOV Appayh Kal aodrevTov eivat TAVTHY THY 
bSuddvow ed’ als mepiéyes Stactorais. Kal émt tovTos Tact 

CT EPWTNTAVTES 
75 AAANXOUS Kal Tap aAAnA@Y érrepwTnOdrTES TADM ovTaS evel 
otépyev Owcew puratTev @porsynoav. P PF Kidpos éricko- 
TOS 0 Tpoyeypappe- 
b] ‘2 a \ ‘>. , A A b] 
vos €Oéunv tadtny thy SidrXvow ecOdpevos Tact Tois évy- 
ryeypaupmevols 

5 aaa a p>) \ * a \ > b) me / 

Kal €upeve Ola TravTOS TAaVTH Kal OvK éVKAAD® WS TPOKELTAL 
Kat éTrEepo- 

Tnbeis wmoNdynoa Kal avayvors Kal broypdwas amédvca. 

8o Aamnr Broa mpecB. 0 tpoyeypapmévos eOéunv tavtnv THV 

dvadvowv 

éml mao. Tois évyeypaupévors Keharaiois Kal otépyw dia 
mavTos Kal TreiWomat 

nr lal , ; \ > ‘ e ; 

Tact Tos auudwvois Kal eérepwrnbeis Wpmorsyncoa Kal 
avayvovs Kal | 

trroypawas amédvoa. P P[’A]pelov Byoa rpec8. 0 mpoye- 
ypaupevos €Oéunv 

tai \ , > a a 3 / 
tavTnv thy dudrvow él [rad]ou Tois éyyeypaupevos Keda- 

alos Kal oTépyw 
85 ua TravTos Kal Te(Oowat aot Tos cuudwvols Kal érrepwTnOels 
@pLoNCynoa 
Kal avayvors Kal vroypdrypas amedvoa. P Oeddiros ’Arrod- 
Awvos SiaKovos 
o Tpoyeypaupevos eOdunyv tavt[nv THY] Siddvow TrevOdpevos 
Tao. TOS eyyeypappmevols 

‘eee s \ \ , \ 5) ’ aA e , 

kal éupev® dia tavtds tavty K[al oliK éykar® ws pdx. 
Kal éerrepwtnbels @moroynoa 
77 évyyeypaumeévors sic. 
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kal amédvoa. P Kravduos ‘Hpaxrlons "AreEavdpouv Bound. 

Auk. a&iwbels éypayra tirrép avrov 
90 TApPOVTOS Kal ElTrOVTOS MOL ypadupaTa pn) EldoTOS. P AdvpndLos 

KoaAXev0os Broa ao Acadods 

paptup® TH diadkvce aKovoas Tapa TaV dvadvcapevwr. 
f Adpnrtos Atovucto[v] . . Autos waptup[a] 

Tm Svadvoe axovcas Tapa Tov Siadvoapevav. P AdprrLos 
Avovuciov éxaptos 

pap[rupa +]a Siad[vo Jer a[xo]vo[a]s mapa tev diadvaa- 
pévov. Pf Avpy\tos........ 


TRANSLATION 


In the third year following the consulship of our sovereign Fla- 
vius Zeno, the immortal Augustus, on the first day of Pharmouth, 
in the fourth indiction, at Lyconpolis the splendid, this common 
[agreement] of settlement [was made by] the party of the first part, 
the most God-beloved Bishop Cyrus of the holy [church] general 
of God in Lyconpolis and Daniel [and Areion], his brothers. . . . 

16 (Theophilus took to task) the most righteous [Bishop] Cyrus and 
the pious presbyters [Daniel and Areion] on the basis of well- 
known topics, which in fact appear in the petition which is in their 
hands, and he talked of arresting Cyrus, the most God-beloved 
Bishop, and then setting forth the claims he had before a judge, 

2ounless he (Cyrus) should choose in place of court proceedings to 
discharge his obligation, while Daniel and Areion, his pious broth- 
ers, should state their case with a counterstatement before Ma- 
carius, the very honorable counsel of the Theban tax; and [in these 
circumstances] an understanding was reached between the above- 
mentioned [deacon] Theophilus and Daniel and Areion, the pious 
[presbyters in the holy church of Lyconpolis] by which they agreed 

25 within a specified time to come before this very honorable Macarius 
and to set forth such claims as they had, or else pay a definite 
forfeit as stipulated in the agreement. 


89 Bound. Auk. i.e. BovNeurhs AvKotodt Ov. 
94 Only the tips of a few letters remain. 
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Thereupon, however, Cyrus, the most righteous Bishop, after 
having been forced to endure the simple reminders administered 
by Theophilus, without awaiting the laborious process of account- 
30 ing, humiliated himself (to such an extent as to consent) to do ex- 
actly what any persons acting as intermediaries should judge to 
be right. And finally the very honorable Macarius and Sabinus, 
being satisfied on either side with the oral statements, after inter- 
vening between them and listening to their whole case, gave judg- 
ment that Cyrus, on the one hand, should pay over to Theophilus 
sixteen (16) gold pieces in acquittal of every charge and claim and 
35 reproach, and that Daniel and Areion, on the other hand, should 
likewise hand over to Theophilus the goods hereinafter mentioned, 
to wit: one man’s garment, one Egyptian cloak, one Egyptian 
cape, one rose-white tunic, two damask pillows, one dark-colored 
(?) mattress, one honey-colored garment, one .. . blanket, two 
small heavy curtains (?), five embroidered tunics, one mallow- 
4ocolored garment, one plain tunic for a man, two men’s “linens,” 
seven napkins (?) and towels from Scinepoeus, one small cushion 
from Scinepoeus, one Damascus shirt, ten scarfs, two portman- 
teaux (?), one kerchief (or tablecloth) from Scinepoeus, one... 
from Scinepoeus, one napkin, one carpet bag (?), three new. . . 
“linens,” one. . . “‘woolen,”’ two other “linens” mixed (?) with 
4s wool, one woman’s ..., embroidered. And (they gave judg- 
ment) that after this every basis for legal action by Theophilus 
as against the three brothers above mentioned should be done 
away. 

Consequently, when these things had been done in deed and in 
fact, the above-mentioned pious Theophilus, receiving from the 
most God-beloved Bishop the above-mentioned sixteen (16) gold 
sopieces and from the pious Daniel and Areion the garments and 
various articles above mentioned, agrees that hereafter he has no 
claim against them, nor even the slightest reproach, either out of 
court or in a court, large or small, local or beyond the boundary, 
either against the three in common, or against one of them indi- 
vidually, nor yet as touching (the imposition of) a fine, since the 
above-mentioned most God-beloved Bishop, prompted only by 
55 the reverence and the piety that is in him, has awarded an addi- 
tional sum to those who originally held the garments of Theophilus 
and has actually paid this sum. Also the pious Bishop himself 


OEE ——————=—— 
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and Daniel and Areion, his pious brothers, agree that they have no 
claim against Theophilus himself, either in courts or outside courts, 
small or large, local or beyond the boundary, or based on expendi- 
6otures or penalties ostensibly incurred by them on his account. 
And they further agree with each other, upon being questioned, 
that neither as regards the above-mentioned topics or concerning 
any other matter, either related to this case or not related to it, 
either imagined or not imagined, or brought into court or not 
6s brought into court, have they any claim or reproach or liability 
affecting one another up to the above-mentioned date, which is the 
new moon of Pharmouth of the present fourth indiction, but that, 
on the contrary, every trace of claim or prosecution or liability, 
either personal or material, has been done away; and further that 
they will abide by this agreement of settlement and will in no way 

7o transgress it or a part of it. They agree that, if anyone should 
dare to act in opposition to it, he shall give as a fine to the party 
which abides by it thirty-six (36) coins of gold for the mere attempt, 
while this agreement shall remain no whit the less unbroken and 
undisturbed on the basis of the conditions which it contains. And 

75 finally, in addition to all this, after questioning each other and be- 
ing questioned by each other, they acknowledged the truth of these 
statements and agreed to be satisfied with this settlement and to 
live up to it and defend it in all respects. 

I, the Bishop Cyrus, above mentioned, entered into this agree- 
ment dssenting to all that is written therein, and I shall abide by 
it forever and shall not protest against it as it stands; and, upon 
being questioned, I acknowledged it, and, after reading and sign- 
ing it, I released it. 

80 JI, Daniel, son of Besas, a presbyter, above mentioned, entered 
into this agreement on the basis of all the conditions specified 
therein, and I am permanently satisfied, and give my consent to 
all the terms agreed upon; and, upon being questioned, I acknowl- 
edged it, and, after reading it and signing it, I released it. 

I, Areion, son of Besas, a presbyter, above mentioned, entered 
into this agreement on the basis of all the conditions specified 

85 therein, and I am permanently satisfied and give my consent to 
all the terms agreed upon; and, upon being questioned, I acknowl- 
edged it, and, after reading and signing it, I released it. 

I, Theophilus, son of Apollo, a deacon above mentioned, entered 
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into this agreement consenting to all that is written therein, and I 
shall abide by it forever, and shall not protest against it as it stands; 
and, upon being questioned, I acknowledged it and released it. 
I, Claudius Heraclides, son of Alexander, councillor of Lyconpolis, 
90at his request, wrote for him in his presence and at his dictation, 

since he is illiterate. : 

I, Aurelius Colleuthos, son of Besas, from Diado, witness the 
agreement, having heard it from the contracting parties. 

I, Aurelius, son of Dionysius . . . witness the agreement, having 
heard it from the contracting . parties. 

I, Aurelius, son of Dionysius (?) . . . witness the agreement, 
having heard it from the contracting parties. 

I, Aurelius,... 


COMMENTARY 


The general situation with which this document had to do 
is fairly clear. The case was evidently a double one, being 
a combination of one claim concerning a debt, and another 
having to do with personal property. Two independent pro- 
ceedings were about to be instituted: the money claim was 
to be settled by the regular process of the law before a judge 
(Sucacrns), while a different method was proposed for the 
settlement of the other claim. The two claims were later 
combined fora common settlement at the request of the Bishop, 
and this arrangement was doubtless accepted by the other 
parties to save the Bishop from the ignominy of appearing in - 
court to defend a lost cause. 

The method originally proposed for the settlement of the 
second claim provided that Daniel and Areion, “the pious 
brothers” of the Bishop, should appear before the ‘‘very 
honorable counsel of the Theban tax” and plead their case 
(SicdocacOa) with a counterstatement (é& avTippncews), 
The language plainly suggests court procedure; avtippyots 
recalls the avrwpooia of Athenian courts, though it is possible 
that the avri/ppnow was distinguished as an informal state- 
ment (perhaps oral) in contrast to the sworn affidavit. But 
why was the matter to be brought before a cvvyyopos rather 
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than a Svacrys? LT incline to the opinion that this proposed 
method of settlement would have been essentially an arbitra- 
tion, and that the ovvyyopos would not have been acting 
as a judge at a trial. 

The case affecting the Bishop was more serious, and, in 
the mind of Theophilus at least, was one which would nor- 
mally call for a court trial; had the Bishop chosen to fight 
the case (which he wisely did not do), the contest would have 
been before a regular judge. The fact that the Bishop was 
willing to compromise secured him the advantage of a more 
informal procedure and happily satisfied all parties. The in- 
formality of the procedure finally adopted is clearly attested 
by the fact that the decision is written and signed by the 
parties to the settlement and not by a court. But it was 
conducted not, as originally proposed, before the advocate 
Macarius alone, but before Macarius and Sabinus, the two be-- 
ing characterized together as ‘‘very honorable” (éXoyipwra- 
tot). Probably a second advocate was added because of 
the dual nature of the case. 

The basis of Theophilus’ claim cannot even be surmised 
from the document as we have it; the circumstances ante- 
cedent to the settlement may have been recorded in the lines 
which have been lost. The verbs cataGeiva: and xataBaneiv, 
used of handing over the money and the dry goods. re- 
spectively, give no clue. Nor does the list of surrendered 
goods, in itself, afford any clear evidence. 


21-22. ocvvyyopw tot OnBaiwy dopov. Similar titles occur in a few 
of the published papyri, but no satisfactory interpretation seems 
to have been made. In Pap. Brit. Mus. m1, 992 (p. 253), dated 
twenty-six years later than the Princeton dialysis, occurs the 
phrase cyoAracrixols popov @yBaidos, and the only comment is 
that the title is “new.” Likewise in Pap. Strassb. 40, 1. 6, 
dated 569 A.D., cxodacTiKe Kai ov{ ] @nBatdos occurs, and the 
same comment is made. With these might be compared the 
guvyyopos Tov iepwrarov tapeiov (Pap. Oxyr. 1, 41), who is regarded 
as equivalent to the advocatus fisci. It would seem quite impos- 
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sible to connect the case recorded in our dialysis with any tax- 
office or any official of any tax-office. We seem driven to the con- 
clusion that we are here confronted with an outworn title which 
no longer indicated the actual function of its holder. Might it not 
be that these officials were lawyers designated by the government 
of the Theban nome for the purpose of helping individuals to settle 
simple cases, thereby relieving the courts of a part of their routine 
work; that they were, in fact, public arbitrators like those at 
Athens in the Classical Period? Cf. Pap. Brit. Mus. 1. c.: ®ogev 
Kolvy] youn amravTno au eis dtarTay ™pos Kapdnpéov Kal | Envorntos 
Tovs €AXOyiwrarovs OME Se pope OnaiBos Kat oToixe[v]| Kai 
meecOat ..., dmavTav juas mpos Tovs mpoetpnuevovs SiaiTyTas Kal 
duartacbo. éx airovs.... It may of course be objected that the 
advocate Macarius was to be called in simply as a private arbi- 
trator, and that his official title was mentioned only as a matter 
of course. He would then not be acting in his capacity as “counsel 
of the Theban tax,” but simply as a friend of the contending 
parties. This interpretation would be possible even though he is 
not called a duryrys, as in the British Museum papyrus quoted 
above. The mere mention of one title suggests that he is to 
function in that capacity, unless a different function is plainly 
indicated. In the text itself there seems to be no such indication: 
in the first place, the two brothers were to “plead their case before 
Macarius, the very honorable counsel of the Theban tax”; later 
the Bishop proposed to accept any decision made by any persons 
“intervening between them” (pécoe twes abrdv yryvomevor); and 
finally the two advocates made their decision “after intervening 
between them” (uéoou airadv yeyovdres). The phrase péoou yyvo- 
pevou (yeyovéres) does not seem to indicate that they were doing 
anything apart from the regular duties of their office. Further- 
more it would appear from the wording of the dialysis that the 
aggrieved Theophilus was able practically to require the two 
brothers of the Bishop Cyrus to appear before the advocate in 
question. It seems fairly certain then that Macarius, as “counsel 
of the Theban tax,”’ had jurisdiction in a sense over such a case as 
that of Theophilus against the two brothers of the Bishop. 


27. yAds, in predicate position, seems to be an attributive 
adjective. 
81. év Tots adypadas: cf. Pap. Cairo, m1, 67282, 2. 
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36. KoAoBiopadopiov: cf. Lat. colobium, a sleeveless tunic, Isid. 
Et. XIX, 22, 24; paddpiov, rérXov, yuvasxeiov iwariov (gloss) ; appar- 
ently an undergarment.  xovaovAov: cf. xavodAa, Procopius, Hist. 
Iv, 26, 26; xovrfovAov, camasus (gloss) ; Isid. Et. xrx, 24, 17. 

37. kapaxdd\Nov: Lat. caracalla.  ortxdpiov: tunica (gloss). 
moAvu: Cf. Isid. Et. xrx, 22, 21. 

38. SeAparixiov: dadparixvov, koddBiov (gloss); but the Lat. Dal- 
matica vestis was a garment with sleeves. Awrixuv: Lat. lodix. 
mapaxavtwoov : Cf. (?) mapayavdu, vestis genus vel vestis ornamentum 
(gloss). 

39. ovyAdpia: Lat. velaria; cf. Isid. Et. xtx, 26, 7. yxovrpa: 
xovdpa (gloss).  ortxapouaddpi.: orixdpiov, tunica (gloss).  ép60- 
mAovpa: trovui, Opus Phrygium (gloss). paddpwa: cf. note on 
KoAoBiopaddpiov, 36.  porox.: cf. Isid. Et. xx, 22, 12. 

40. cdBava: ‘towels’ or ‘ napkins’ (gloss). 

41. rvAdpiov: ‘pillow’ or ‘mattress,’ Herw. xapdovov: Lat. 
camisium (gloss). 

42. dpapia: Lat. orarium, a decorative fringe or garment cover- 
ing the head (gloss). tyarvoddpia: cf. iuarioopis. pavdnAnv: 
mantile, xepopaxtpov (gloss) ; cf. Isid. Ht. xrx, 26, 6. 

43. yelpouamrmuov: Cf. udrma, mantile (gloss).  yepduxov: cf. yép- 
dys, textor, ipavrys (gloss). 

44, xatvovpyi: Katvovpytos, novus (gloss). 

45. mAovpapixov: mAovpaptkos, plumario opere contextus (gloss) ; 
Cf. 6pOd7Aovpa, 30. 

58-56. dua — émAvoacGa. Was it a case of handling stolen 
goods? Weare not told who the persons were who had held the 
garments of Theophilus. This payment may have been in the 
nature of hush-money. Note the obvious effort to ‘save the face’ 
of the Bishop. 
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IX. — Some Literary Papyri in the University of Michigan 
Collection 


By Proressor J. G. WINTER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


[Plate IT] 


Amonc the fragments of Homeric papyri now in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Collection, the longest and best preserved is 
that of the Ziad, Book = (18), comprising in a more or less 
complete form lines 439-617. This papyrus (Pap. Michigan 
2) is surpassed in continuous length by only one of the eight 
papyri which represent this book,’ namely the well-known 
Harris Homer of the first century A.D., now in the British 
Museum.” The subject is the famous description of the Shield 
of Achilles, beginning with the appeal made by Thetis to 


1 The list (1-7) may be found in Schubart’s Eznfaihrung in die Papyruskunde 
(Berlin, 1918), 479. I give it here, with more detail, to afford a means of com- 
parison. 

1. 1-617, 3rd or 4th cent. A.D., published in Class. Texts from Pap. in the 
Brit. Mus. cxxvii. This papyrus really consists of many fragments in which not 
a single line is completely preserved. It comprises 1-22; 29-33; 77-023 
Q8-121; 125-136; 152-161; 168-175}; 227-230; 273-275; 279-288; 320-349; 
359-371; 387-394; 398-410; 412-425; 442-450; 455-465; 467-477; 479- 
492; 501-518; 534-543; 563-575; 578-017. 

2. 1-617, 1st cent. A.D., the Harris Homer, Cat. of Anc. Mss. in the Brit. Mus. 
1, Pap. cvii. This consists of 1-171, the first letters of 172-218, and 311-617. 

3. 76-135, 4th or 5th cent. a.p., Publicazione d. Societd Italiana,1,14. Only 
the beginnings of lines are preserved. 

4. 3095-434, 3rd cent. a.D., Catalogue of Greek Papyri in the John Rylands 
Library, 50. 

5. 475-561, 2nd cent. A.p., Brunet de Presle, Notices et extraits des manu- 
scripts grecs de la Bibl. Impériale (Paris, 1865), 18. 

6. 574-617, 4th or 5th cent. A.p., Mélanges Nicole (Genéve, 1905), 222. 

7. 596-608, 1st cent. A.D., Berliner Klassikertexte, v, 1, pp. 18-20. 

8. 412-4143; 455-456; 546-581; 603-617. This papyrus, published since 
Schubart’s list appeared, consists of three leaves of a codex probably of the 6th 
cent. A.D., Pap. Oxyr. xv (1922), 1817. 

2 The date assigned to it, z.e. rst cent. B.c. (Cat. of Mss.1, p. 1) is probably too 
early. E. Maunde Thompson (article “‘Palaeography,” in Ency. Brit., 11th ed., 
XX, 562) now believes it ‘“‘should be rather assigned to the 1st century of the 
Christian era.” 
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Hephaestus to provide new armor for her son. The text, 
which formed part of a fine roll, is written on the recto in a 
large, upright, well-formed and somewhat rounded uncial of 
the type called the calligraphic or book-hand, belonging to the 
close of the second century or the beginning of the third century 
A.D. The columns, four in number, are about 25 cm. high and 
13 to15 cm. wide. The average height of the letters is about 
3mm. The verso is blank. 

The text is an excellent example of the vulgate texts in 
current use in Egypt during the Roman period. This means 
that it is eclectic like all the papyri texts, that it does not agree 
absolutely with any other papyrus or with any single manu- 
script known to us from the Middle Ages, and also that it is 
in substantial agreement with the mediaeval manuscripts. Its 
value lies in the fact that together with all such texts of this 
period, it affords cumulative evidence of the prevalence and 
merit of certain readings and omissions. With one exception, 
to be noted later, it contains no new readings; indeed, these 
were not to be expected, for the variants of the Ptolemaic texts 
had disappeared long before the time of the Roman Empire. 
We may, in fact, safely assert that any text of the Imperial 
period which contained wholly new material would not be a 
safe, or even characteristic, text. A case in point is afforded 
by the Berlin fragment of [liad &, lines 596-608, of the first 
century A.D., which contains six lines taken with slight varia- 
tion from the Shield ascribed to Hesiod.’ ‘This addition proves 
nothing for the text of Homer, much for the errancy of some 
scribe or the lack of critical judgment of some editor.* 


3 See Berliner Klassikertexte, v, 1, pp. 18-20. 

4For the bearing of the papyri on textual criticism see A. Ludwich, Die 
Homervulgata als voralexandrinisch erwiesen (Leipzig, 1898), whose views are 
criticised by B. P. Grenfell in Pap. Hibeh,1, p. 67 ff. Compare also Grenfell, 
“The Value of Papyri for the Textual Criticism of Extant Greek Authors,”’ 
J.H.S.XXxIx (1919), 16-36; G. M. Bolling, ‘‘The Archetype of our J/iad and 
the Papyri,” A.J.P. xxxv (1914), 125-148; ‘‘ The Latest Expansions of the 
Iliad,” ib. xxxvut (1916), 1-30; ‘‘The Latest Expansions of the Odyssey,” 
1b. 452-458; ‘‘Vulgate Homeric Papyri,” 7b. x_m (1921), 253-259; Schubart, 
Einfihrung in die Papyruskunde, 91-02. 
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The Michigan papyrus is a palaeographical specimen of 
unusual beauty. Not only was the writer a better penman 
than the Harris scribe, but also, on the whole, a more accurate 
one, as the relatively few corrections attest. One of his failings 
was to write iota in certain words where epsilon iota was de- 
manded. This is, however, a very common error in papyri of 
the period. From a careful study of the ink, pen strokes, and 
spacings, I am convinced that the circumflex accents, breath- 
ings, iota adscripts, marks of elision, and dots above the line in- 
dicating pauses, are the work of the scribe and not of a later 
corrector. These are not employed consistently throughout, 
and their presence, or absence, will not be noted in this account. 
The text of the fragment will be published in full, with photo- 
graphs, in the University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series. In preparing the following commentary, Ludwich’s 
text has been used for collation. Only the variations from his 
text will receive attention. 


COLUMN I 


439. This line begins the column. The usual pause, indicated 
by a dot above the line, closes 440, and 441 is omitted, in common 
with the Harris Homer, the Geneva Codex, and other Mss. Its 
omission therefore rests on a recognized tradition. 

448. rovdeAXtocovro is the reading of the papyrus. 

452. omaccev. 

456. «dwxev. 

474. attpea was first written; the correction was made by add- 
ing ¢« after rt above the line. 

475. Tiyaynta was corrected to rinvta. 

Of the last line in the column only a few illegible traces appear. 
This must have been 483, since the second column begins with 484. 
The total number of lines in the column is 44. 


COLUMN 2 


This column comprises Il. 484-530. 
485. Tupea corr. to reipea. 
_ 493. opvpaydos for vulg. tpevouos, the sole instance of a unique 
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reading in thistext. So far as I know, no Homeric text gives this 
reading at this place. The phrase odds & dpupaydds dépwpe is, 
however, Homeric (cf. B 810; A 449; ® 59, 63; see also K 185; 
II 633; P 424, 741, etc.). It occurs also in the Shield ascribed to 
Hesiod (line 401). dpévaos is, of course, a better reading in 493 
_ than dpupaydds and the presence of the latter word here is doubtless 
- nothing but a clear example of a reminiscent variant. 
.497. viKos. 

498. evxeov. It is impossible to determine whether correction 
was made here, since the papyrus is perforated where the e would 
naturally appear. 

500. emippavoxwv, with the Harris Homer. 

5OI. woropa corr. tO wropt. mipap Corr. tO zetpap, 

502. epyrvov, for érymvov, is an error due to the presence of the 
former in the following line. 

503. 8 apa Aaov is a Correction from what seems to have been 
the scribe’s davawvre or dadAXAoure. The original was blotted out so 
heavily that it is illegible. 

504. eur, for yar. 

508. e@uytara, for uvrarta. 

513. mOovro corr. to reBovro. 

515. pver corr. to par. 

517. tara corr. to eara. noOnv. 

518. At the beginning of this line is the corrector’s mark to 
indicate the omission of line 519, which, as the direction of the 
stroke indicates, was added in the lower margin. 

521. Bporowor, in common with many Mss. 

522 is omitted, and since the papyrus is broken at the be- 
ginning of the line, it is impossible to ascertain whether the cor- 
rector marked the omission. The last line in the column is 530, 
of which only faint traces appear. The total number of lines in the 
column is 45, exclusive of 519 and 522 which were doubtless supplied 
in the lower margin. 

COLUMN 3 

This column contains ll. 531-575. 

531. tpawy. 

537. TeOvewra, also in Pap. cxxvii of Class. Texts from Pap. in 
B. M. (p. 99), and in 540 below. 
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- 539. wpiAovy corr. to saad by writing ¢ over o, the latter not 
being stricken out. 

542. TptroAAov. 

548. ewxot Corr. tO ewxer. 

550. BabvAnov, a recognized variant. 

552. murrev, with the Harris Homer and other texts. 

553 and 554. ae 

557- Elo" THKEL, 

560. etatpooy (apparently) corr. to epiBourw. 

566. wocavro Corr. tO vwecovTo. 

570. ysepov. Since the papyrus is perforated above the line, 
it is impossible to say whether or not the necessary correction to 
ysepoev Was made. 

571. The papyrus is broken at the end of this line, saa it is 

impossible to tell whether ouapry or avapryn. was the reading; only 
the initial letter is preserved, and that in part, but it looks like o. 

_ There are faint traces of l. 575, the last in the column. This 
column, therefore, like the preceding one, contains 45 lines, with 
no omissions. 


COLUMN 4 


The fourth column comprises Il. 576-617. 

576. podavov. 

577 and 579. Boecouv. 

581. etAKero. 

582. avapygavre, for avappygave. 

583. awa Aadvocerov is a correction from something so heavily 
blotted that it is not clear; it looks like aaratAacero. 

591. Kvwocow. 

594. €xovoat corr. to exovres. adAAnAaus Corr. to adAnAwv. 

At the beginning of 595 is the corrector’s mark to indicate the 
omission of 596 and 597 from their context. The lines are supplied 
in the upper margin. They are in a more cursive hand than that 
of the text and were probably added by the corrector. Before 
each of the two lines is the corrector’s arrow, and following each is 
the letter x, the abbreviation for xérw, to indicate that the lines 
were to be read below. At the end of 595 there further appears the 
word avw to direct the reader to the upper margin. 

596. exov, with other Mss., for efar’. 





PLATE II 








UNIVERSITY OF MIcHIGAN Papyrus, No. 11. 
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599. Todecow. 

601. mipyoeras corr. to meipyoetar. OedAnow (for Oéyow), found 
also in the Harris Homer and elsewhere. 

- 604 and 605, needless to say, do not confirm Wolf’s arrangement. 
The Harris Homer, the Berlin fragment, and the Pap. Mich. 2 are 
alike in their reading, which is precisely that of Ludwich’s edition. 
— 616. 7 8 etpw corr. to 7 8 upyfé. 

617. This, the last line of the column, is badly broken; but 
enough remains to make it certain that the reading was revyea kad 
épovca tap “Hdaioroo dvaxros, in agreement with the Harris 
Homer and a number of other texts. The column has 41 lines. 
At the bottom of the last line, to the left, is a 7——— to mark the 
end of the book. To the right of the column is a blank space, 
sufficient for a column, showing that this particular roll ended with 


— 3617. 


I turn next to an epic fragment of unknown authorship 
(Pap. Mich. 11). The subject concerns various individuals, 
apparently nymphs wedded to divinities, who have won im- 
mortal bliss. It isso reminiscent of Hesiod’s Theogony through- 
out in tone and epithet that I am inclined to believe it belongs 
to the Eoeae or Catalogus® ascribed to Hesiod. If this at- 


_ tribution is correct, the fragment, small and mutilated as it is, 


possesses extraordinary value, because, like the Berlin frag- 
ments of the Catalogus,* it is a wholly new addition to Hesiodic 
literature. The fragment consists of 18 lines. The left side 
of the column has been split off, causing the loss of the initial 
measures. The length of the column is 9 cm., with an upper 


margin of 3.5cm. Thewidth of the lines preserved varies from 


gtotocm. The average height of the letters is about 4 mm. 
The writing is a large, well-formed uncial, of beautiful appear- 
ance, and inclines slightly to the right (Plate II). Although 
smaller, and less upright, it somewhat resembles the specimen 
19a shown in Schubart’s Papyri Graecae Berolinenses. Its date 
is probably the 2nd or 3rd century a.p. Like the specimen re- 


5 On the relation of these, see Christ, Gesch. d. griech. Litt®. (1912), Th. 1, 
p. 123. | 
§ Berliner Klassikertexte, v, 1, pp. 21-46. 
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ferred to, this fragment contains long slanting acute accents. 

The verso is blank. In the transcription of the text. that 

follows, the original is reproduced except for the separation of 

words, the conventional usage of sigma, and the initial letters 

of proper names. | 
TEXT 


I » 22. | @ hve yOwv tHrAeOaovtTa 
. |] tay tepn 8 atroxtdvatat odun 
. ] ovo rrorvmrTvyou nyabéoro 
. | vee exatnBorov AzrorAd@vos 
5 -... | Ayeroio evvnbaca 
. ] pens TE voTos T ev Tretpact ans 
. | ovor puvevO adver ayraov nBnv 
. | wot votos Kat atro Kpvos €Ont 
. | Kexadvppevat ary 6 emt yavay 
10 .. ++ | We pytepe aa 6 erretta 
. ] Kadas celovoty eBeipas 
. | Ta wept ypor vusdat exo[v]oat 
. | vto wrap’ ‘Im7oGony tavodpur- 
. | a car Hpny ypucotredetXov 
15 . + | @VOL Ev OVpavw acTeEpoerTL 
. |] tes axndea Oupov exovtes 
. | cerry Pova trovropedovta . 
. ++ | nmtov Aud[e]tpernrv- 
Before proceeding to translate the fragment I offer the fol- 
lowing commentary upon it: 


2. amoxidvarat, Cf. Apoll. Rhod. tv, 133. du, cl. Od. « 59: 
TnArdoe O dun. 

3. The adjective roAvrrvxos is applied to Olympus and Mt. 
Ida. For the former, cf. Hes. Th. 113: moAvarvyov éoyov "Odvprov ; 
Il.@ 411; ¥ 5. For the latter, see Th. 1010; Il. ® 449; X 171. 
Since the word preceding the adjective ends in ow, there can be no 
doubt regarding OiAvprowo. One might venture to restore: 


[ryrAdo” ax OvdAdtpr joo roAuvmTTixov 7yabéovo. 
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4. The phrase éxarnBddrov “Ard\dwvos can be found both in 
Homer and Hesiod: cf. I/. A 370; E 444; Il 711; P 333; Th. 94; 
Aspis, 58. ‘The missing portion may, perhaps, be supplied in part 
by: 

Ba 6 ng év rene |ver ExatrnBorov *AmoAXAwvos. 

6. The word in the second foot was doubtless [Bolpéys. 
Boreas and Notus are associated in Th. 379, 380, 870. The phrase 
éy meipact yains occurs in Th. 622 (cf. 518). 

7. [rlotov? Some one accomplishes for them a glorious youth ; 
perhaps: 

[. . . Motpa 8& rlotot pivvv’ ava dydaov nBnv. 
ayAaoy is a correction in the text from avAaov. The v in the latter 
word was crossed out and y written above it. 

8. azo is used in tmesis. We may have a reminiscence of Hes. 
Op. 543: Sadr’ dv xpvos wpiov €dOy. 

10. meisacorrection from we; the ¢ is stricken through. The 
scribe wrote pyrepe ayvat eretra. In the first word sigma does not 
appear although there is room for it. The plural seems implied 
by ayva. In this word the letters ayv are crossed out and a cor- 
rection made above them which is difficult to determine. It 
may be awa. The is crossed out and 8 written above it. The 
result seems to be ala 8 éxeura, which is metrically correct. 

11. Whether it is the “mothers” (10) or the “nymphs” (12) who 
“shake their beautiful tresses,” the state of the text leaves in doubt. 
Homer uses é6e1pa only in the singular to mean hair; in the plural 
it means mane or crest. The plural meaning hair is, however, 
common later, cf. Aesch. Pers. 1062; Cho. 175; Eur. Hel. 632. 

12. exo[vjow is corrected to exo[vljoa. The letters ra at the 
beginning of the line give a clue to a restoration which is, I believe, 
certain. The line would read: 


[eiuara ovyaddev |ra rept xpot viudae éxovoar. 


13. The Hippothoé mentioned, as the reference to Poseidon 
below shows, is probably the daughter of Mestor and Lysidice. 
According to Apollodorus (11, 5, 2) and Hypothesis A of the Asfis, 
she was carried off by Poseidon to the Echinadae, where she bore 
him a son, Taphius. Her seizure by Poseidon is a favorite rézos in 
the Church Fathers. Cf. Gruppe, Griech. Myth. 1, p. 478. Hip- 
pothoé, daughter of Nereus, is associated with Hipponoé in Th. 251. 
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The last word in the line is wvodpuv. The ¢ is a correction upon a 
letter which seems to have been a. The word is unknown and is 
doubtless an error. The most probable explanation, as Professor 
Campbell Bonner has suggested to me, is that the word in the text is 
a scribe’s mistake for the xvdavo¢pvv which appeared in the Ms. he 
was copying. «Kvdvodpus is not found in Homer or Hesiod, but it 
occurs in Theocritus, 3, 18; 17, 53. 

14. Hera, of the golden sandals, is one of the company. 
xpuooredetAov is, of course, for xpvoorediAov. The adjective is 
applied to Hera: cf. Od. 604; Th. 11, 12, 454, 952. . 

15. The phrase ovpav@ dorepoevte is found in Jl. A 44, and, 
with variation of case, in Th. 106, 127, 463, 470, 685, 737, 808, 891 ; 
Op. 548. 

16. For axndéa Ovpov éxovres see Th. 61; Op. 112, 170. 

17. The earth-shaker, ruler of the deep, is Poseidon. rovrope- 
Sovra does not occur in Homer or Hesiod; cf. Pind. O. 6, 176; 
Aesch. Sept. 130; Eur. Hipp. 744, and Ar. Vesp. 1531. 

18. The kindly Amphitrite emerges from the last line. The 
papyrus is torn through the middle of the line. On the basis of 
Th. 454, the line may, perhaps, be completed to read : 


[“Iorinv, Anpnrpa Kal | yriov “Apderpiryy. 


TRANSLATION 


(x1) [For them] the Earth bears flourishing [trees or flowers] 
(2) whose divine odor is wafted abroad (3) from holy, many-ridged 
Olympus. (4)... . in the precinct of the far-darting Apollo 
(5) . . . wedded to Acheloiis (6) . . . are Boreas and Notus at the 
ends of the earth (7) [where destiny] accomplishes for them for a 
brief time a glorious youth. (8)... Notus [ceases] and the cold 
comes. (9-10) . . . back to the earth [come] the veiled mothers 
(11-12) and straightway nymphs, clad in shining raiment, shake 
their beautiful tresses. (13)... [came] to the dark-browed 
Hippothoé (14) . . . and Hera, of the golden sandals. (15)... 
in the starry heaven (16)... with a heart free from care. 
(17) . . . the shaker of earth, the ruler of the deep (18) [Hestia, 
Demeter,] and kindly Amphitrite. | 


Another fragment (Pap. Michigan 6) of unknown authorship 
presents a bit entitled, on the verso, ep! Mv@ov. The recto 
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shows a column from 7 to 8 cm. long and about 13 cm. wide. 
At the right of this is a portion of a column, from 4 to 5 cm. 
wide, whose writing begins at a point fully a line higher than 
that of the left column. The upper margin of the fragment 
varies from 2 to not quite 3 cm. On the verso the narrower 
column begins similarly at a higher level (of nearly two lines) 
than the widecolumn. The text on either side, therefore, con- 
sists of a wide column nearly complete in its upper lines, and a 
narrower column, incomplete, whose width is about one-third of 
the former. The title mentioned above is 1 cm. above the wide 
column of the verso. The writing is in a somewhat uncouth 
uncial about 3 mm. high, and probably belongs to the third 
century A.D. The contents of both recto and verso deal with 
the uses of the myth in rhetoric, a division of the subject 
known as 7poyupvdopwata, Abundant examples can be found 
in the editions of the Greek rhetoricians by Spengel and by 
Walz.? The best are afforded by Aelius Theon, a sophist of 
Alexandria. One of Theon’s statements is so closely echoed 
by a sentence in this papyrus, as I shall show later, that it 
seems at first sight a case of direct borrowing. The style of the 
fragment is so abrupt as to lead to the inference that we are 
dealing with a student’s or professor’s notes, or at any rate with 
an epitome of some sort. As a rule, the formal treatises on 
rhetoric under the Empire cannot be said to tantalize us by 
their brevity. 

In the transcript that follows, I have introduced the sepa- 
ration of words, the conventional forms of sigma, the capital 
initials of proper names, and punctuation. Dots under letters 
indicate mutilated or illegible letters; dots inside the brackets 
give the approximate number of missing or illegible letters, 
and letters enclosed by brackets indicate conjectural restora- 
tions. 

No attempt is made in this paper to deal with the narrower 
columns, due to their fragmentary condition. 


' 7 Cf. Spengel, m1, pp. 1, 8, 21, 76, 92, 206; Ul, 28, 333, 338, 452; Walz, 1, 
Pp. 172; UH, 8, 142, 144, 150, 158, 162, 164, 572; Il, 463, 570; IV, 414; IX, 316. 
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VERSO 
1 wu[@]os eote [Aoyo]s ex wWevdoroyas, thv o[vvbelow 
AapBal[v]eo[v ere ?] 
uyaywyas evetouv Buov tov KatakdXaoTto[v]. apyatous 
eotiv a[vv-| 
Ges. expyt[ac] d[e p]lvOos apa tw Reyer [yevd]n. 
ovvTiOewat , 
ueBodov [e]x talv fSw]vtwv avOpwre[y .. .|yap To pvGeo- 
5 eye apa Tos apxalois eotiv tovde ylevwv]: yern 
moAX| AX Ja. ‘i 


ot pev yalp av|twv Eowmto xa[d]ovvt[ae te kat Ker |exvoz, 


ot d€ Eqyvu- 

mrt[o]e te xat Kuzrpio[t te] war AtcB[veor.... Tle Kau 
LuRapitiKot, ) 

Eowmos pev ovy [pvO]os emt [..-- eee ee eee ees ] 


oup- 
Geo er[t T]@v adoywv Cwowv Aapu [about 17 letters] 


ro kat Ker[e] Kor Kat ot mpoecpnuevo[e pvOor? about 8 more 
letters wanting] E- 


cwom[o|v a[d|sadpopwv ||adcaqop]| adXr [about 16 letters] 

[traces of about 7 letters] tov[r]ov [. .] ac@ [about 22 
letters] 

[traces of a few letters, illegible] 

[traces of a few letters, illegible] 


For the title cf. Spengel, m1, pp. 1, 72. 

1. Theon begins his discussion in a somewhat similar way: see 
Spengel, 1, p. 72: MdOds éore Adyos Wevdys cixoviLwv dA/Oeav; 
Ill, p. 453: MiOds éore Adyos Wevdys TH miBavas cvyxeicba cixoviLwv 
Tiv dAjbeav; see also 1, p. 1,59. Following ryv there is room for 
about five letters: the papyrus is here abraded. After AapBalv]w 
the line is broken; it could not have held more than three or four 
additional letters. I have conjectured ézi because of the words 
[ovv|Geow emt twv adroywv Lwwv in |. g below. 
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2. everov is for atverov. 

3. The reading epyt[a] is uncertain; following « the « was 
added above the line. For the thought cf. Spengel, m1, p. 454: 
eipntat d¢ pdOos dd Tod pvbeicBa. 

4. tw| ... |vrwrwy seems to have been written. Following 
the second w there seems to be an erasure of the letters rw which, 
however, remain faintly legible. I have therefore assumed a 
correction and read to[v fw|vrwv avOpwrwv. Cf. Aeschines, zepi 
rhs Uapamrpec Betas, 31 (p. 110 Blass): vuvi 8 tows dvayKn ovvréuvew 
Tovs Aoyous’ & Se Hv Ta onpeEiwv odK ev Tois dpxaiots piOors, GAN’ ed’ 
Hpav yeyevneva, Tovrwv érepvyno Onv. 

5. The papyrus is crumpled and worn across apxasous and it is 
uncertain whether that or apxeors was written; ¢€ for a is of fre- 
quent occurrence (cf. everov, |. 2). 

6. Eowm is for Atowreot; so Eyvrrioe is for Avyvrrut. For 
the designation of pi0o. as Aiodreor, etc., cf. Spengel, m, p. 1: 
évopdlovrar S¢ dd Tv evpdvTwv ot pev Kurpror, ot d& AtBuxoi, ot dé 
SvBapirixol, wavres 8 Kowds Aiodrewor A€yovra. x.t.A. See also 
Spengel, 11, p. 21, and p. 73: Kxadodvrar d€ Aiodretor Kat AtBuorixot 
7 wvBapitixol te Kat Ppvyvor cat KiAcKror wai Kapixot Aiydrrioe Kai 
Kvmrpio. Cf. also m1, p. 452. 

7. The scribe wrote SvBapiraot; the correction is made by the 
first hand above the line. 

Q. emt tTwv adroywv Cwwv, cf. Spengel, 1, p. 13: wapamAncins dé 
Kat Ta GAoya Lda KaTa TO eyxwpody ; II, P. 21: Tov de wOov TO mev ore 
Aoyixov, TO Se HOukdv, To S€ puxtdv’ Kal AoyiKoOv pev ev @ TL TOLwV 
dvOpwros rérAactat, HOikov S€ TO TOV GAdywv NOs aropipovpevov, pLKTOV 
de 7d €€ auorepwv, dAdyov Kai NoyuKod. 

11. Following [ad]tapopwyv the scribe wrote addop and then 
drew a stroke through the letters. 


The text is in too unsatisfactory a condition to warrant a 
complete translation. It runs: 


A myth is an untrue narrative having as the purpose of its com- 
position the exhortation of one who is downcast in spirit to a praise- 
worthy life. It is commonly used by the ancients. The myth 
derives its name from the telling of untruths. I compose my treat- 
ment from living men . . . for the telling of myths among the 
ancients is of the following types. Thetypesaremany. Forsome 
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of the myths are called Aesopian, others Egyptian and Cyprian and 
Libyan . . . and Sybaritic. The Aesopian myth . . . synthesis 
from dumb animals. The... and Cilician myths and those 
mentioned above ... Aesop. . . of different, etc. 


The writing of the main column of the recto seems somewhat 
more cursive than that of the main column of the verso and 
may be by a different hand, although the right column of the 
recto and the left column of the verso, z.e., the narrower column 
on either side, are apparently by the same hand. In any case, 
the subject matter of both recto and verso is concerned with 
the myth in rhetoric. 

RECTO 


1 ...] ov tovto ex Kkehal[A]wv Tocwvde ex Tov acadous, ex 
TOU €EAALTTOUS, 
ex Tov TAEovalovTos, Ex TOU amrLOavou, Ex TOV advvaToOU, EK TOU 
a[o]vudopov, e[x] Tov exxpov. eav d€ Kal TO paxnMov TH 
TraGL m[t]o- 
[rov]uevov evp[i]oxwpev emt Tov Tedrovs, ypnowpueOa Kat 
Tn TOU . 
5 waxnwov Keparaiov KatacKkevn. aveox[eval|fou[e]v Se 
Tapaciy- 
patos evex[a tolv tov Kxuvos pvOov. ov[Kxovy?] peta Ta 
Tpoo.meta de- 


[ylovre[s] acadas epy[...]vac [eupneevar?] tov Tov 


| [ees | OUrr la sere ex 
[E]yur7[. .Jo [......... T]o xpea[s] apraca[s] o 
k[vjov[.... e]y 
Pn ateve ROU Helen seta creas, 4 ee [eceieres ddsiie | 
vo[s twvos?] e€& ovxtas 
10. ..] ererous [....... ]uev avtixa [..... Jpe [.- . -] 
TOUTOV LU- 
[@ov? about 14 letters] pov gu[... ™ .)mevov Tov 


eae -t ‘]peou 


a 
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A few letters stand out in 12 and 13; of 14 and 15 there exist only 
faint traces. 


1. This enumeration of the elements of the myth is strikingly 
similar to the statement of Theon (Spengel, 11, p. 76): Anmréov dé ra 
erixeipypata é€x Térwv Tavde, Ex TOD acadods, éx TOU dmBdvov, EK TOd 
dmperovs, €x Tod éAXuods, €k TOU mAcovdLovTos, Ex Tod dovvyHovs, ék 
TOU paxouevov, €x THs Tdfews, Ex TOD dovapdpov, éx Tod dvopoiov, eK 
rod Wevdods. Cf. II, p. 104: dvacKevacréov b€ ert Tas xpeias EK TOv 
daaovs, €x Tov mAcovdlovros, €k TOU éAXElrovTOS, éK TOU advVdTOU, EK 
Tov dmiOdvov, éx Tov Wevdods, ex TOU dovppdpor, Ex TOD axpHoToV, EK TOU 
aigxpov. See also I, p. 354. 

3. €oxpov is for aurxpov; cf. verso, |. 2. 

5. For xeadaov xatacxevy, Cf. 1, p. 380: mept THs TOV Kepadaiwv 
KatacKevns. mapadvypatos is for mapaderyparos. 

6. tov xvvos pvOov is an allusion to the familiar fable of Aesop 
(Halm, 233) concerning a dog which started to swim a river while 
carrying a piece of meat. Seeing its own shadow in the water and 
supposing it to be another dog carrying a larger piece of meat, it 
let go its own and tried to snatch the other’s, losing, as men do, the 
substance for the shadow. Compare the reference to the dog and 
meat in 1]. 8 of the text. Theon also makes use of the fable (cf. 
Spengel, 11, p. 75). mpoomea is doubtless for poo. Begin- 
ning with |. 9 the papyrus is so abraded and broken that it is im- 
possible to decipher more than a few letters. 


The expressions in the passage are the conventional ones of 
the rhetoricians. We may translate: 


It consists of the following heads: of the obscure, of the defective, 
of the exaggerated, of the incredible, of the impossible, of the in- 
expedient, of the disgraceful. And if we find, for our purpose, that 
the hostile element lends credibility to the narrative, let us use also 
the constructive arrangement of the contentious topic. We pre- 
pared as an example the myth of the dog. According, therefore, to 
what has been said by way of introduction, speaking obscurely 

the dog, seizing the meat, etc. 

The presence of the word acadws in |. 7 may imply that the writer 
intended to illustrate each of the various elements in the order 
enumerated, beginning with rov acadovs. 
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X.—A Papyrus of Dioscurides in the Unwersity of Michigan 
Collection | 


By Proressor CAMPBELL BONNER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


[Plate IIT] 


Papyrus 3 of the University of Michigan Collection was. 
identified some months ago as a part of the work de Materia 
“Medica by Pedanius Dioscurides of Anazarba. It contains 
the greater part of Book 11, chapter 76, in Wellmann’s edition 
(chapters go—-94 in Sprengel). As study of the piece went 
forward, it was seen that despite the uninteresting nature of 
the contents the papyrus was important for several reasons. 

In the first place, papyri of Dioscurides are very rare. In 
1885 C. Leemans published a papyrus codex dealing with 
chemistry which contains some excerpts from the fifth book.1 
They are carelessly written by a scribe little versed in the 
Greek language, and are on the whole of slight value. There 
is also an insignificant scrap in the Aberdeen Museum.? No 
others are known to me. In the second place, the Michigan 
papyrus gives us the oldest known text of Dioscurides, and 
one that differs interestingly from most of the manuscripts. 
Again, since the date of the writing can be fixed within nar- 
row limits, the piece is of some value to the palaeographer. 

The papyrus is a rather large fragment of a roll, 33 cm. 
high and 14 cm. wide. The columns of writing are 28.2 to 
28.5 cm. by 7 cm. There are parts of three columns. Of 
the first only a few letters remain in a projection at the upper 
left-hand side. We have by far the greater part of the 


1 Papyri Graect Musei Antiquarit Publici Lugduni-Batavi, ed. C. Leemans, 
1, 243 ff. The papyrus is known as Leid. X, and is of the third or fourth 
century. 

2E. O. Winstedt in Class. Quart. 1, 263; cf. Wellmann, Preface to Vol. 1 
of his edition, p. xx. : 
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second column, in spite of some bad cracks and the loss of 
several small pieces. A large part of the bottom of this 
column, at the right, has been split off, and the piece cannot 
now be replaced accurately because of the warping of the 
parts with which it was originally connected. Of the third 
column about one-half is left; the rest was lost by a longi- 
tudinal split. 

The columns are of a length quite uncommon in literary 
texts; there are 89 lines in the second column, 87 in the 
third. The average number of letters in a line is from 27 to 
29, but the scribe allows himself considerable freedom, some- 
times writing as many as 34, especially where he encroaches 
upon the margin, sometimes as few as 24. This irregularity 
makes it harder to fill out the lost portions of the text, and 
consequently to determine its relationships. 

The text has neither accents nor breathings. Numerals are 
usually represented by letters, which in most cases have the 
horizontal stroke above them; but sometimes the stroke is 
no longer perceptible, if it was there at all. mv, with a mark 
like a breve above it, stands for uvas. In two instances the 
case endings of the perfect participle passive have been ab- 
breviated: Col. 2, 78, xexoupev, with o above the last letter, 
for the genitive singular masculine; and Col. 2, 82, with a 
peculiar sign (z) above, for the genitive singular feminine. 

There are no punctuations except the indications of para- 
graphs, but these are of some interest. In Col. 3 there are 
nine cases of paragraphing. A pause is indicated by a 
space of three to five letters, and under the first one or two 
letters of the line in which the space occurs, a short horizon- 
tal stroke (paragraphus) was drawn, and is still to be seen 
except in one of the nine places. This is the normal method 
in the earlier papyri. In addition, the line under that in 
_ which the pause occurs is projected one letter-space into the 
left-hand margin. Thompson (Palaeography, p. 59) describes 
the latter device as coming into use later than the para- 
graphus and superseding it; but here the two are found to- 
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gether: Divisions were probably made by this method in 
Col. 2 also, at 51 and 63, and in 63 the space may be seen; 
but the loss of the left margin with a few letters has ob- 
scured the paragraph indication. 

In Col. 2 at lines 17 and 20 we have what appear to be 
major divisions of the matter; the paragraphus is longer and 
has a wedge, or diplé, added to its head. In these two in- 
stances the division appears to give evidence of a textual 
relation between the papyrus and a mediaeval manuscript. 

At the end of several lines of Col. 2 there is found a pecul- 
iar little check which may be designed to fill unoccupied 
space, but has no other discernible use (Thompson, of. cit., 
p. 63). It isa little angle or wedge, though in some of the 
examples one of its two strokes is longer than the other and 
passes beyond it. One may be seen at the end of line 1, but 
the clearest are near the end of the column, and do not ap- 
pear on the plate. 

The text is written in a good, small, sloping book-hand 
which was at first thought to be of the third century 4.D., 
and without external evidence might be placed by different 
readers either in the third or the preceding century. All 
doubt has now been set at rest by the discovery, on the 
verso of the papyrus, of a faint but still legible cursive writ- 
ing. Lacking experience in the reading of cursives, especially 
ill-preserved ones, I sought the expert assistance of Mr. H. I. 
Bell, of the British Museum, who has generously responded 
“to my request. To him I owe the following reading except 
in one or two places where by using a photograph and the 
original together I was able to read more clearly than he 
could from the photograph alone. 


L Xa Avtoxpatopos Kaloapos Aovxiou 

Aidiov Adpnatov Koppodou EvceS8o [3]s 

Tas{ou) ae Soh st 
a Tod KnToup@ wac| 


oupw TOU 
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Here the date of Commodus is reckoned, as on the coins 
of Alexandria, in years of his father Aurelius;* and his 
“year 31’ would begin, according to the Egyptian style, 
August 29, 190 A.D. The letters at the beginning of the 
third line are very uncertain; perhaps they indicate the 
month Pauni (May-June), in which case this writing would 
fall within our year 191. Of the writing below the date 
little can be made. Perhaps we may gather that the roll 
was sent to a gardener, but that is all that can be ventured. 
The grammatical discord in the first two words stands as 
above in the papyrus. It may be worth while to mention 
the circumstance that a few other letters can be made out 
on quite another part of the verso, but no connected text is 
recoverable. 

The papyrus, then, has the year 190 as a terminus ante 
quem, and since there may have been a considerable lapse of 
time between the writing of the text and the jotting on the 
verso, it may have been written as early as.150, which would 
bring it within seventy-five years, or less, of the author’s 
lifetime. In view of the fairly narrow limits within which it 
can be dated, it is palaeographically of something more than 
ordinary importance (see Plate III). We see that the small 
sloping uncial hand must be pushed back to an earlier 
period than had been thought necessary ; and the following 
details may be mentioned. Alpha is usually made in two 
parts, the ‘loop’ being a long sharp angle; but it is some- 
times made with a rounded slightly open loop continued, 
without lifting the pen, into the down stroke. This is often 
seen in a at the end of words. Eta is usually like a broad 
low capital H, but in one case is formed like the small h. 
The horizonal stroke of theta usually crosses the right-hand 
side of the ellipse. The stroke between the two uprights of 
mu is only very slightly dipped. Omicron is small. Omega 
is generally an unbroken curve like the lower part of a circle 


§ Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum, “ Coins of Alexandria and 
the Nomes,” by R. Stuart Poole, Introd. p. xviii. 
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or ellipse, and is sometimes so small and so nearly closed as 
to resemble omicron at first glance. But in several cases it 
is made in two parts— one stroke down and then to right, 
and another down and slightly leftward, meeting or passing 
beyond the first. 

With about ten possible occurrences, iota adscript is en- 
tirely lacking in verb inflection. In the dative case it is 
found 13 times and omitted 16 times. Confusion among the 
vowels and diphthongs is relatively infrequent for so long a 
fragment, though cases do occur — es for ¢ three times, « for 
et once (mpooplEov), n for e twice, at for € once. The » is 
regularly written (five times) in ovvGecov. Nu movable oc- 
curs once at the end of a sentence, once before a vowel, once 
before a consonant, and is omitted twice before vowels. 

In presenting the text I have tried to give as faithful a 
picture of the actual state of the papyrus as is consistent with 
convenience in reading. The words are divided, and capitals 
are used for proper adjectives; but following the style of the 
Oxyrhynchus volumes for literary papyri, I have omitted 
breathings, accents, and punctuations; and I have refrained 
from expanding the few abbreviations that occur. Iota ad- 
script and nu movable are shown only where they appear 
in the papyrus. Where words or parts of words are lost, I 
have supplied, as a rule, the text of Wellmann, even where 
there is reason to suspect that a different text may originally 
have stood in the papyrus. But I have departed from this 
practice when different readings are clearly indicated, either 
by neighboring words or by considerations of space. In such 
cases the footnotes will make the procedure clear. Further, 
I supply cvvfecov, in place of omitting the v, in view of the 
regular use of this form in uninjured parts of the text; and 
for the same reason write 9epavevw and its derivatives with 
a in the first syllable of the stem. 

The first object of the critical notes is to show clearly how 
the papyrus differs from the text of Wellmann, which is indi- 
cated by W. Therefore, in the absence of a note, the papyrus 
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will be understood to agree with Wellmann’s text except in 
the minutiae mentioned in the last paragraph, and in respect 
to the expansion of abbreviations. Where Wellmann reports 
no variants, but the papyrus has a different reading, the 
note will contain Wellmann’s text followed by the symbol W. 
Where Wellmann’s authorities differ among themselves, his 
report of their readings is reproduced (except for insignificant 
details) and the reading which he accepts has, in addition to 
the symbol of its manuscript, W in parenthesis. The sym- 
bols of the manuscripts are explained below (p. 159 ff.). 

It will appear that I have reproduced the greater part of 
Wellmann’s critical apparatus. This has seemed only proper, 
in view of the need of exhibiting not only the text of the 
papyrus, but also the relations of the manuscript texts to it 
and to one another. 


CoLUMN I 
(p. 151, ll. 18-20 Wellmann) 

8 eott de Kat adXo |s TPO 
9 mos Oepatrevas To“vouTos pet la To €€ 
10 vue Onvat TO oTEap Neat |veTaL KaL 
$e. els NoTrada euPrANGev THKE | Tal ados 

CoLuMN 2 

(p. 153, l. 15 —p. 155, 1. 21 Wellmann) 

I Avvo | Tadwv cpodpes TpeiBwv Tov > 


pev aro |yeouevou vdaTos Tou Se ert 

yeopev |OV aypL av TayNn KANWS Kal 

manu €|is yuTpav euBarov ere we 
COLUMN I 


8-9 Oeparelas rpdr0s E. This cannot have been the order in the papyrus, 
since it would leave 1. 9 too short. At the end of 1. 12 there is an indistinct 
trace of a letter, and at the end of 1. 14 an a, probably belonging to 74 in 
the phrase els rad dxora (1.22 W). The column must have ended with rats 
xepoly ex-. 

CoLUMN 2 

1 mdduv Exrdvvov W.  Exrdvvov Orib. E (éxrdAdvwv E?), éxrddvwy F, éxrplBwv 
H Di. tpiSwv F Orib. (W), rpi8e E, rAdvov others. 

2 After wév Orib. adds dreferpuévov. 

3 dxps Orib. H Di. wdv0q W, rayn E, raynég Orib. Cantab. 
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5 T owvov ta jou evwdovs ws 8 av Seon dis 
apas amr |o Tov Tupos TnVv yuUTpav ea 
cov ev |vuxtepevoat To de oTeap ev 
Gade Tn exouern eav Se dvawdvav 
UVTOAELTINTL AVENOMEVOS TO TrpoEL 

Io PYMEVOV ELS ETEPAY YUTPAY KaLYnY 
TPOTETLYXEAS OLVOY EVWON KaL TaUTA 
TOLS TPOELPNMEVOLS TrOLEL EWS AV aTra 
cav Tnv dvawbiav atoBarn THKE 
Tat o€ Kal Ywpis adwv er eviats Stabe 

15 TETLY EV ALS OUTOL EVaVTLOUYTAaL YL 
VeTaL wevTOL TO ov[ T]ws cKevacbev 


OUK ayav NevKOV woauTwas de Tap 
—— | 


OV DUAYPELOV TE Kal KapnrELOV Kat 


20 LTTTrELOV apwpuatt| o|Teov de cTeap 
eds ; 
pooxevov Kat Tavpetoy [e]Tu de [e]Aaber > 


ov Kat vedo TwVdE TH[V] Cwowr 


5 toov otvov edddovs E Orib. Par., tcov edddes (apparently) Orib. Cantab. 
ws dvatécn’ eira dpas E. 
7 vuxrepedoa Di. 5é (anerror) not in W. év6dde om. Orib. 
8 775 W. édv te Tis Svewdlas W. 
9 brodelrnra: W, diadelrnra: Q (not Orib. as reported by W), drouévy 
# Stadelarnra E (corr. E*). 
10 xevhyy Orib. Cantab. 
11 mpocerlyeov W., mpocertxéwv H Orib. Cantab, rpocemixéas E. kal xara 
Q. Ta atra W. 
12 wacav E. 
14 yxdvipus Di. r&avarddovE. évE. 
16 700m. E. ovrw Orib. H Di. a 
17 After \evxéy E begins a new chapter (75). dé kal W. 
18 cKevatoreoy sic. oréap rapdddeov kal Nedvriov, cudypidy Te Kal KaundLov 
kal trmiov Kal Ta Suora woavrws KaracKevacTéov E. 
20 xal rd Suoa after trrecov W. E beings a new chapter (7e€) with dpwua- 
TisTéov. dé kal E. 
22 rovde rod fgou W. 


~~ 


eS 


EE 


Pe ae 


sn ———— ae 7. 


= ee 
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Tov tpotroy Toutov [e]Evu[e]ywoas > 
avTwv To pev evwds[a]fecO[a]e wae ex 

25 TAvvas ws Tpoepn[ tla o[vv] Cecov ower 
aSaracow Te Kat evwdet ei[ta a]vero 
Mevos Kat evvuxtepev| a jar ad|[ es] ere 
pov oLvov a7ro Tov auTou yev{ ous € 
Tuxeas [To | mrnGee TOCOUTOV OGoV. nV 

30 eutrpoaber dobes Kar tTnEoV aro 
KOYXLTAS TE ETTLMENWS TPOS oun > 
KovTa KoTUNas Tou aTeaTos e[ | Badr[e 
oyowvou apaBixns odKas e[ Ta] eav 
de evwderTepov OedXns trotn[ a |ar Tou 

35 avOous orXKas  TpocaTrosos [6 Je Kal 
powekos KaXNaMou Tas Laas OAKAS 
aomanabov Te Kat EvioBaroapou a 
ya oAKNV @ TravTa O€ EcTw OXO 


oTYEpETTEPOV KEKoupeva e[ LT ]a € 


23 évbarloas 4} éEupeviocas E (corr. E?). 

24 a’rav 7d E, 7d W. pwéddov W, wéev is anerror. éxrdvvas E, rdvvas W. 

25 Space for two letters (an erasure?) after mpoelpnrac. atvgerov E (avfe- 
cov W), kai féoas other Mss. dua otvw E. 

28 é« Di. ~yevviduevor Q. 

29 érixee W, émixéwv Di. Tocodrov r@ wrHGe Di. bc00r F E (W), bc0s 
others. 

30 6 €umpocbev W.  rhtas W, THgov E. 

31 dmoxoyxlicas F (W), droxouicas E (corr. E?), dpudloas others. 

31-32 Apparently é8dounxovra, although a trace after mpos does not agree 
well with this reading. Possibly the first letter was a with e faintly written 
above it. The latter part of the word is clear. évvéa xorvdas W, korvdas évvéa 
Di. éuBdddrov E (€uBarddor corr. E?). 

34 rovjoa Oédrns W. é0édAns H. 

36 golvxos kal kadtduouv W, ¢. kal kaoclas kal x. H Di. 

38 Before rdvra W reads pettov dé cal kapdauwpov kal vapdov kal Kacolas 
kal Kivaudmpou ava ovyylay ulav: IE omitted, then added in margin pigoy dé Kai 
kagolas xal vdpdov Kal kivauduov dAxh ula (same order in Dl): kevvauwpou xal 
Kapdauwpov kal vdpdov Di. dmravra E 

39 ddrooxepH E. 


! 
. 
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40 mous ovv[o]v evwdn arreperoas er av 
Opaxwv TeTapacpEvoY TO ayyel 
[o]v xa cuvfecov Tpis apas Te atro 
TOU TUpOS EaGOV VUKTEpEVTaL a’TA 
Tn © exopue|v] nu amroxeas TOV oLvoy 
45 Kat adXov emidous T[ov avtov] yer[ ous 
o |uvlecov omorws ere [pus Kar aes mpwr de 
a|veXopuevos To otealp aroyee TOV 
ot |vov exrruvas Te [T]o ay[yevov Kat 


ka@ |apas mpos tat trv[ 6 |pev[e Kar Tn 

50 Eas] o.[..]..... exp [.] eae al 

apwpart|ferat d[€] Kat t[ Oa ]pal me Juper[o]» 

Tov av|tov tpomr[o |v mp[o]oruderat Se 
ta 7 |p[oep|nueva [o]teaTa mpos To padt 
ws | deEacOar Tnhv Tov apwparav j 

55 5] VVALLY OVT@S AaBov avtov ott av 
atp |n Cerov ada oven cvveabet [s 


pup |owvns KNadov EpTrUAXOY Kat 


40 érixee Di. xal brépede Di. 

41 rerwyacuévov F (W), remwpariopuévoy others. 

42 elra dpas re E (re del. by E?). 

43 évvuxtepetoar adrd W. 

44 éyoudvy juépa E. dmrbxee W, droxéas E. 

45 émdidovs F. : 

46 dpolws @r. om. H. &ws rpis Di, él rpets E (corr. E?). 

47 dmébxee Q Di, ardbxeor E. 

49 7d mpds TH wWvOuén W, TH ev TS rvOpevyn E. 

50 ritas dwAloas Te adrd (om. H E) dwéGov cal xp W: the spacing of the 
scanty traces in the papyrus does not fit this text well, unless it had dwAlcas 
Te xp@ kal drdov. 

51 xal rd W: the space in the papyrus hardly admits 7d. Oepazrevd- 
pevov Q. 

52 rovrov Tov rpdrov H. 5é wai E. 

55 atrav W. 

56 aipn E (W), fpecxe Q, Bovdow Di. adda error for dua (W). ira before 
ovyxadels stricken out by E?. 

57 re xai W. 


rod a 
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xu[tratpov ett Se [acm |adaGov odo[ cy Je 
peo |Tepov ete Se cuveotrevta Tiv[e€]s 
60 eu Tov|Twy apxovytat otav Se TpiTov [a]v 
edo |uevos Seon mpaews kat 54 000 
ov v|Atoas apw[pjatife ws Sednrowrt[ ae 
ett O€ KaL OUTWS TpoaTUdETaL 
Ta ote lata Kowas ws oT av avtwv edn 
65 mpoa |patov Se Kat apuyes apatos 
Ta Te] adXa EXOV a TOAAAKLS ELpNTAL 
euB]arov evs A[o]7ada Kany er[ ye 
[as Te ovvoy traXaLov AEvKOV EvwdN ws | 
umrep jeyetv SaxTurous n cuvCecor 
70 eXad |pwr ypwpevos mu[p|. ews av Th 
oupd |utov oounv amroBadyn Kat war 
Rov ou |uon evta Kafedwv TO ayyer 
ov K |at yruEas aveXou Tov oTEeaTOS 
pva|s B kat euBar[o]v es ro7rada 
75 mpoce |midous tLe] Tov avTou oLvou KO 
Tuas] 8 Kat NwTLVOU KaprroU ov Ta 
58 xvmecpov Mss, corrected by W to kvzrepov. 
59 éru de (repeated by error from 58) om. W. xorévra H Di. ruves 5¢ W, 
_E omits 6é. 
60 évi must have been crowded. After dpxodvrac Di adds rH xpjoe. 7d 
tplrov W, eis tptrov H Di, E omits 7d. 
61 Error for dvaféon dvedduevos (W). 60dvns W, d0oviov E. 
63 ovrwH Di. mpborude W, mpocrigera E, alii sic conficiunt D1. 
64 wsanerror,om. W. 6édns W. 
67 Before éu8adev Wellmann inserts xal against the Mss. éuBadoy dé H, 
ZuBarov E, €uBadrov Di. érixéwr E. 
68 This line is so deeply abraded as to leave only a few indistinct traces. 
70 éws W, @ws av E. 
%1 dmwoBdddy F. kal uaddov omitted and then added in margin by E. 
73 rod E (W), omitted from other Mss. 
74 Baroy Q Di. 
75 mpocerididovs H. re om. H. 


%6-77 rots EvXots of addorotol ypavrar W, Ta Evra of adrdomool mapahapBa- 
yout kal xp@vrar (kal xp@vra om. Di) E Di. 


152 


80 


85 
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Evra] of avdoz7rovot TrapadapBavov 
ou Ke |Komper® mw 8 ere Trupe Kou 

do ki|vov dunvecws otav Se THV 
oreaTo] dn atropopayv atroBaXn tra 
cav 1 |vAtcas avTo pure Kat AUBave > 
Tov Kat ac |7aXaou KEKOMmEY Jd A> 
apapako|v Kexouperns md 8 owe 
Tada.o | dupacov Kal €acas play vu 
kta ov |prrecey Tn 5 exopuevn es > 
xuTpa |v ‘kepapeav Tpuyouv KaLvnv 
Kales ra avTa TE Kal TO oTEAP TpOT 
atro6os | be Kal OLVOU Yoav nuLoV Kal 


ovvteo jov amravta omou ws 6 av 


CoLuMN 3 
(p. 155, l. 22—p. 157, l. 23 Wellmann) 
oTUupatwv Thy [Te SuvapLY Kat 
Tnv oounv aval rAaBn To cTeap Kal 


Sinveras KivGv W, xivav dinvecds E. 

amoBarry F. 

Dricas E. atrov E. kal \aBdv doradddov W. 
kexouuévou W, Kexoupévns E. 


83 duapaxivov 5é dvOous W, duapdxou 5é¢ dvOobvros E, et amarici DI. If dua- 
paxov is rightly supplied in the papyrus, the gender of Kexouuévns (om. W) is 
peculiar. 

84 ptpacov rahap W, rarag dipacoyv E. egacov W. 


85 
86 
87 
88 


mueiv F, cuvretvy E, rovetvy H Di, W emends to cupreeiv. 

Tptxoumalay W, rplxouv E. 

Tatra W, a’ra Di. W omits Te, Te xal E. 

mpocarodovs H. yoéws Huscv W, xods nmov olvoyv Di, xoda eva tyuov F 


nuicv FE (corr. E?), xods nuov (omitting ofvov but leaving space) H. 


89 


brav dé W, ws av E, ws av Di. 


CoLUMN 3 


1-2 mdvrwv Trev oTuppdtwv Thy Sbvayv Kal rhv édouhnv arorddByn W, Tor 
oTUupaTwv THY Te Sbvauv Kal Thy dcuhv dvaddBy E (the scribe of the papyrus, 
with a similar text before him, probably omitted tv by an oversight in chang- 
ing toa new column), Thy Sivauey cal Thy douhv TOY oTuMpdTwr dvadrdBy Di. 
TOV oTumpaTwv om. Q. 
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€]Awy avto cat SivrA[toas mov atroGou 
Te eav de evwde [orepov OerXns Troe 

5 Noa pwloye avrox o| wupyns ALTrTapw 
TaTns odKas 7 oww[w Svermevas mo 


AveTeEt To de o[ purOevov Kar yn 


veov oTeap outws [av evwdiacbern AaBwv or 
o|utivos avtwy te[ Papatrevyevou Ko 
10 TUAas 8 abe es [ootpaxivny yuTpay 
mpoamieov epuot| cxnmtpov Kat EvroBar 
capou ett de pouv[ cxos eXaTns Kal Ka 
A ]apov adpouepws [Kexoupevov ava dpa 
XM Jas 4B emiSous te [ovvov AeoRiov 7a 
15 A[Laclou Korudnv a Oe[s ew avOpaxias Kat 
cuvtecor ous eta [avedopevos arro 
Tou Tupos To ayyerov [Kat eacas uyy 
vat Ta ev avt[@] nu[epav Kae 
VUKTa THL exouer[n TnEov avTa Kal 
20 Ova paxous dvov K[ ar KaBapou vrLcOV ELS 
| apyupour ayye.ov o[ Tay de mayn av 


‘83 E* adds déafter kadedkav. rhtov Mss, whtov Laguna. kal dwé6ov Di. 

4 movhoa bédyns W, Oédy8 worfou E. 

5 ploye W, wlovye air@ E. After cutpyns W has rfs, not in E: the space 
in the papyrus would scarcely admit it. 

6 éxrm ddAKas W, oAkds 7 E Di. duecuévys E. 

7 moduvred Kal modveri E (rodvuredh Kai del. E?). 

- 8 Wellmann’s text, which I have supplied, could hardly have been 
crowded into the remainder of the line. Perhaps the papyrus had an erroneous 
form like edwdiacdQ (Q Di), or ovrivos. 

9 olovrivocoby H, ofourivos E (otov del. E?). 
10 kai kadels W. xlrpav dorpakivyny E. 
11. rpdcpeéov W. 
12 Kat kadduou om. H. 
13 ddocxepGs W, dibpouepds E. kexoupévov E Di. 
14 <.<- BE, < B others (< = Spaxuh). re madavod otvov E. 
15 ktadov va W, xorUdnva E. els &vOpaxas E. 
16 rpls W, rerpdxis } Tpis E (rerpadxis H del. E?). 
21 dpyupoty F E DI (W), xa@apéy others. 
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ENOMEVOS KOYY@ TO TPOELPNMEVOY 
els Kepapeov KaeLv| ov aryyeov Ba 
Ae TrMpacas oTeyr| ws atroGou ev 

25 Katawvypw Toma y[etmwvos de Tav 
ta Spac[T ]eov ev ya[p Sepa ov 
mnooeTat Tives O[ € TPOS THY GUCTA 
ow avt[o]u cat mnéi[v Bpayv Knpov tup 
pnvixov ployouow [Tw de avtw TpoTra@ 

30 apwpat[t|oteov Kat al pKelov Kal Ta opot 
a caprpovyferar [Se oreap ovtws Aa 

Bov tov pev Karos *Oapal[ revpevov ocov 
pvav a eotw Se war[rov Tavpetoy 
Kat capovyou wpiu[ ov TeOAacpe- 

35 vov oAoTKEpwS pval Vy a nuLov pecEov eTrL 
Méedws Kat pwerEas al vaTrNacov emt 
paivov darpirerrep| ov ovoy eta 
atroTiWeuevos avta [els ayryelov Kat 
oKeTTacas eacov ev vUKTEpevo-al 

40 mpwi de els yuTpal vy Kepapeav eu 

23 Kepaueody W. xaevdy om. W, H Di have xauvdv after Bddre. Bare 
omitted then added in margin by E?, Bane F. 

24 kal rwudoas W. oreyavds W. oreyvads rwpudoas E. 

27 wihyvura W, rlocera E. 

28 rhv rhiv W, E.omits Thy. Kupnuxod F. 

30 Kal 7d veoy kal dpxeov kal rd Suoca W, 7d om. E, &pxedy re (omitting 
preceding xal) Di. The space in the papyrus could not accommodate the 
reading of W. The trace after xat is probably a, and the a at the beginning of 
31 is certain; hence I have supplied as above. 

31 capyuxlitera: Mss, corr. W. 

32 wévom. W. Te above line inserted by first hand. 

35 reO\acuévou émripehds W, T. ddocxepGs E. Scovuvav H. pettov, omitting 
émiuedds W, pliov ériuedds E. 

36 pwayldas (after kal) W, wadrdéas FE, wléas F. dvarddoas F. 

37 émixéas Q (W), éripaivou E, érippatywy Di. 

38 drodéuevos W. adras W, at7ra Q E. 


39 oxevdoas E. vuxrepetoa Q Di. 
40 xv@pay Q Di. 





J 
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: 
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et 
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Barwv xa vdwp [emuyeas evre Kovpas 
otav Oe THV Wray [oounv atroBarn 
TO oTeap Swrcas a[vTo Kat eacas au 
TO peLval OAHY THY [ VUKTA TrETTO 
45 Mac MEVOY KAAWS ™ [emrvovon av 
€XOMEVOS TOV [7] poxo[ xov Kal aro 
Evoas thy tpos T[ ov] mul Oueva putrapt 
av wetEov Tadi[v caprpouxyou Kexou 
[EVOU WS eipnrat [adAnv wvav a HuLoV Kal wcaVT@S 
50 avactpepov mary [vdas Te Trovwy Kat 
ra adda [ra or ]poeipn[ meva emt Tract Oe 
eyrnoas Kau v[A] ioas al pedov TE EL TLS TTPOS 
to TuvOuer[t] puTapia [vrapyou atroGou 
ev kataypuy|p]o torre [ el O€ 
55 aOaparrevrov a[t]leap xnv[ nov n op 
[@]nov n excdvnov Bern [Tis aonmrov 
Siatnpnao[ at ov | Tas mrpot[ nTeov avTo 
AaBwv mpo[a]|patov ot[t av atpy ex 
mduvop err t | weXws cal duarpueas 
60 m Kooxtvo[ v | ev oxta p[eTa TO Enpav 


43 W. omits second aio. 

44 Sdnv vixra wetvar E. 

46 mpocarogicas W, for which reading there may have been room in the 
papyrus, droficas E, tpocaropvéas Di. 

47 év7@ wvOuéu W, mpds Tov w. E. 

49 The text of W which I have supplied(with @ for ulav) is 8 or ro letters 
too long to fit into the remainder of the line; perhaps kat acavrws was omitted. 

50 dvacrpépov E (W), dvacrpépwy Q, and so probably the papyrus, dvd- 
wiaocce Di. Te om. E Di. 

51 & lilws mpoelpnrar E, & mpoelpnra: Di. 

52 dwrloas W, irNicas E. rhv mpds T@ rvduévn puraplav vrdpxovoay E: a 
similar reading would fit the gaps in the papyrus almost equally well. 

55 dbepdrevrov W.. xHvecov W and similarly with the other adjectives. 

56 ubcxeov W, éxlivnov E, absungia gallinacia et anserina et uiperina DI. 
Gédor W, 0édec Orib. F Di, 0éAn E. 

57 ovrw H Di. mpor[nreov] error for mocnréov (W). 

58 démotov W, ér. E. Bovdovo Di. 

60 év kockivou H, év kockivy F. 
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Onvat euB[a]r€ es oPor[ tov Kat ex 
TlacOV TALS YEpoLy eLTa E[ PpwLEVwS 
elTa ALY EeL_pas KpEwal coV EV TO 
To. oxiepwr weta Se nu[Eepas Tor 
65 Aas Kalvwr aTroonaas x[apTn atro 
[7 ]eOeco ev kal Ttlawvypw [Tore aonrta 
de Suapever Kat wer ete atrore 
Oeyeva aonmta pever [ duva 
puv Se exer wavta ta oteal ta Oeppav 
70 TLKNY TO MEVTOL Taupelov [ oTUpEL Tro 
WS Kal TO Mooyetov Kat T[o Boeov 
Kal TO A€oVTELOV avanoy| et ToVTOLS 
dacw de kat avtipappax[ov avto 
tous emtBour[e]vovow evar [ To de€ 
75 ANadetov Kat eptreta SiwKer [KaTa ypt 
OMevoV t[o] d¢ avyevo[v orumre 
Kwtepov obey ducevtepixot[s didoTat 
cuv argitw. kale] Tupws eyrouev[ ov o 
Bev everul[ op jevov wet[ a yurou 

61 €uBadrov H, €uBadre Orib. F. 60dvnv W, 60dmov Orib. E, cf. Col. 2, 61. 
After 606vnv H Di add xadapay. 

62 éxriecov W, éxrriacov E, éurlecov Orib. Cantab., éxrlecov after xepolv Di. 
eira an error, cf. 1. 63, om. W. 

63 émre:ra Orib. év Alyw E. duelpas W. 

67 6€ E (W), others omit. év wéditc W. aroredévra W, droribdueva E. 

68 donmra wéver om. W: wrongly repeated from line above. 

69 7a oréara mavra W. Oeparevtixhy E, Oepuavrixyy (written above) E?. 
After Oeppavrixnvy H Di add pwadaxrixhy, dpwyarikhy. 

71 xaird B. cai rd pw. W. 

72 dé after Nedvrevov W. 

74-75 7d 5é édepdvrevoy cal éd\dgevov W, 7d Séeddqiov cal édrepdvriov E. 
éhepdvrevov kal formed no part of the original text: cf. Dl ceruino homo perunc- 
tus uestias (i.e. bestias) omnes expellet, and Diosc. rept ‘ArAdv Papudxwy, I, 134 
(p. 307 W). «al before éprera om. W. 

78 dditw kal pot cal rupm KkabeWduevov eyxdUgeral re H Di. rup@ E, 
mitvpy F Dl (cf. Diosc. rept ‘Ard\Gv Papydkwr, 0, 51, p. 266 W). Kal é&pduevor 


W, duéuevor (for éy.) F. 
79 86ev is perhaps repeated by error from 1. 77; but Dl. has unde twice 
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80 mricavns evO[er er Se kat PO[roxors 
€v podnpact o €€ avtwy € [wos Kal TOL 
kavOapidas memr@Koot wper| tas 
dd0Tat to o¢ Tparyecov 5[ adv 
Tix@Tepov BonGovar moSaypicol is ouv 
85 aiyos omupabols Kat Kpoxw emuTLO| ene 
vov "70 Te mpoBarevo| v ava 


over TOUTW To de Tapiynp| ov 


Before proceeding to discuss the text of the papyrus, it is 
necessary to resume as briefly as possible what has been 
learned about the manuscripts of Dioscurides and the history 
of his text. This knowledge we owe chiefly to the thorough 
and painstaking researches of Max Wellmann;‘ the edition 
of Sprengel (Leipzig, 1829) in Kiihn’s Medicorum Graecorum 
Opera was based upon inferior manuscripts, and is of little 
value today. The paragraphs that follow are dependent 
upon Wellmann’s preface, for, unfortunately, the separate and 
fuller discussion of the manuscripts which he promised has 
never, to my knowledge, appeared. I have even ventured 
to reproduce Wellmann’s stemma of the manuscripts, in order 
to shorten the discussion of their relations. | 


(unde et disintericis medetur, unde si cum pulenta et furfure coctu clisteri ad- 
hibetur), where the second clause may represent S0ev ody d. Kal Tr. évduevor 
éykNferar. eyxdUfera.W. kal werd E. pera wriodvns xvdov W, wera x. wr. E. 

81 pophuart E. xal om. by E, and perhaps by the papyrus: the line is a 
little long as compared with others in this part of the text. 

83-84 dradutixwrepov bv W, diadutixdétarov H Di, diaxurixwrepov A dia- 
huTixdrepov (omitting dv) E (corr. E*). Bonde? W. gupabév odv W, E omits 
pupaber, 

85 xpdxkw cal W, E omits xal. 

86 Kal 7d mpoBdreiov 5¢ dvadoye? ToUTH W. 

87 Between rovrw and 76 dé W has vecov dé [dvadovye?] Tots wept vorépar Kal 
&dpav kal mupixadros apudfer. dvadoye?, bracketed by W, is omitted by E. 6 
kal qupikaurois Di. 


4 Pedanii Dioscuridis Anazarbeit de materia medica libri v. ed. Max Well- 
mann, Berlin, 1906-1914 (Praef. in Vol. 11, pp. v-xxvi) ; “‘ Krateuas,” Abh. Gott. 
Ges. d. Wiss. 1897; ‘‘Die Pflanzennamen des Dioscurides,” Herm. xxxt, 
360-422. 
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Wellmann holds that all existing manuscripts are derived 
from a recension made in the second century, probably less 
than a hundred years after the work was written. Upon ~ 
some very slight evidence he attributes this recension to a 
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certain Joannes, who appears to have edited other medical 
works.® In the third century, according to Wellmann, the 
tradition divides into two branches. The texts derived from 
the left-hand branch, or first recension, contain the material 


5 Praef. p. vi (where the reference to Galen should be xm, 766). The com- 
bination is doubted with reason by Oder, in his review, Berl. phil. Woch. 1906, 


Pp: §2t. 
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arranged in five books as Dioscurides wrote it. The right- 
hand branch is derived from an archetype the editor of which 
g.ve up the arrangement in five books, and rearranged the 
1_aterial alphabetically according to the substances described. 
Tis is the Dioscurides Alphabeticus, which Wellmann places 
between Galen, who appears not to have known it, and 
Oribasius, the physician of the Emperor Julian, who made 
excerpts from it for his great compilation "latpixal Luvaywryal 
(Herm. xxxtt, 374 f.). Texts derived from the alphabetic 
recension differ not only in arrangement but also in readings 
from those of the first recension. 

The first class of the first recension is headed by the ex- 
cellent Parisinus 2179 (P), of the ninth century. O in the 
stemma designates its lost source. V (Marc. Ven. 273) is a 
copy of P. P and V are defective and do not contain the 
part of the text covered by the papyrus. F (Laurent. 74, 
23) is complete, but much later (fourteenth century) and 
inferior. H (Palat. 77), of the fourteenth century, and A 
(Vindob. Med. Graec. xvi), of the fifteenth, are related to 
F, but contain some readings derived from the group known 
as Di (Dioscurides interpolatus), of which more presently. 
Readings of the group FHA are sometimes cited by the 
symbol of their archetype, Q. 

Wellmann recognizes a second class of this left-hand or 
first recension, separating from the main stem in the fourth 
century. From it are derived, first, the Latin translation of 
Dioscurides, second, a peculiar manuscript of the Escorial 
library, and third, a few portions of Book ur which exist in 
a-palimpsest (Vindob. Lat. 16) of the sixth century. The 
last is not shown on the stemma, which is not free from 
faults (Oder, J. c. 522). 

The Latin Dioscurides is known from Cod. Monacensis 
357, of the eighth century, written in the Langobardic script. 
It has been published in instalments in Romanische Forschun- 
gen, Book 1 by Hofmann and Auracher, the remainder by 
Stadler. The text included in the papyrus corresponds to 
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Rom. Forsch. x, 200-202. The author of this version used a 
good manuscript of the second class of the first recension (so 
Wellmann, Praef. p. xxi); but he omitted not a little of his 
original and misunderstood even more. I have supplemented 
Wellmann’s apparatus by adding from this source a few 
readings which appeared to be of importance. 

E (Escorial. m1, R 3), of the eleventh century, is shown 
by Wellmann (Praef. xii, xxiii) to be closely related to Dl, 
though he does not believe it to have been copied from the 
same archetype. He describes E as full of errors and inter- 
polations, and possessing further many readings in common 
with the second or alphabetic recension; hence the dotted 
line connecting E with the right-hand branch of the stemma. 
The scribe of E, in Wellmann’s opinion, had before him a 
book descended by several removes from the archetype of DI, 
in the margin of which variants of the second recension had 
been entered. These he sometimes took into the text; some- 
times he placed both readings side by side. It will be seen 
later that the papyrus suggests a different view of this 
matter. Wellmann further calls attention to a passage in 
Photius (Bibl. 178), from which it appears that the patriarch 
read a manuscript of Dioscurides which in contents and 
arrangement resembled our E. ; 

The third class of the first recension comprises a group of 
late manuscripts denoted by the symbol Di, with the matter 
arranged in five books, but containing many interpolations and 
peculiar readings derived from the alphabetic recension. For 
details reference must be made to Wellmann (Praef. xii—xiv). 

No useful purpose can be served by dwelling at length 
upon the texts of the second recension, because, save the ex- 
cerpts of Oribasius, none that is reported by Wellmann covers 
the chapter contained in our papyrus. The great illustrated 
herbal of Vienna (C) and its near relative N, constituting 
Wellmann’s second class of the alphabetic recension, contain 
only so much of Dioscurides as is concerned with plants, and 
that combined with extraneous matter in a great compilation. 
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The group marked X on the stemma (the third class) is, 
according to Wellmann, the result of a contamination of a 
copy derived from the first recension with the readings of C, 
and he makes no use of these texts. 

The first class of the second recension contained the whole 
of Dioscurides’ work arranged in alphabetical order. Of 
this group Oribasius is the most important witness, and his 
readings are reported by Wellmann. But except for a single 
passage he gives no readings of Dioscurides manuscripts of 
this class, on the ground that they are all late and represent 
a contamination of all three classes of the alphabetic recension. 

Oribasius’ excerpts from Dioscurides form Books x1—xut 
of his compilation. Bussemaker and Daremberg omitted 
them from their edition of Oribasius because they contained 
no original material; hence there is, unfortunately, no printed 
edition of the Greek text of these books. Wellmann notes 
their readings from Paris. Graec. 2189 (A of Oribasius), a six- 
teenth-century manuscript. The few lines which coincide in 
part with our papyrus were kindly recollated for me by my 
colleague, Mr. H. A. Sanders, who finds Wellmann’s report 
in error on one point (Col. 2, 9). Thinking it desirable to 
examine at least one other text of Oribasius, I obtained a 
photograph of the passage corresponding to the papyrus as it 
stands in Orib. C, a fifteenth-century manuscript belonging 
to the library of St. John’s College, Cambridge (No. A, 6). 
This I owe to the kind offices of Mr. E. E. Sikes, Fellow and 
Senior Tutor of St. John’s. To avoid possible confusion with 
the symbols of Dioscurides manuscripts, I refer to Orib. A as 
Orib. Paris. and to Orib. C as Orib. Cantab. 

’ We may now consider the text of the papyrus, which will 
be sometimes cited as PMich. It was not a fortunate chance 
which presented us with this part of Dioscurides’ work rather 
than another. For one thing, all of our text is concerned 
with a single item of the pharmacopoeia, namely, the prepa- 
ration and medicinal properties of fats. Hence, since the 
subject does not change within the limits of the papyrus, it is 
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not possible, strictly speaking, to determine whether the 
material of the roll was alphabetically arranged or not. Its 
date, however, is earlier than Wellmann placed the making of 
the alphabetic recension, and the differences which appear 
between the papyrus and Oribasius’ excerpts argue against a 
close relation between them. Again, because the materials 
discussed in the papyrus are of animal origin, they do not 
appear in the Vienna manuscripts C and N, which are herbals. 
Consequently, among the sources quoted by Wellmann, only 
the excerpts of Oribasius enable us to compare our text with 
the alphabetic recension, and unfortunately they cover only a 
small part (Col. 2, 1-17, Col. 3, 54-68). Once more, the best 
manuscript of the first recension, P, and its copy, V, do not 
contain this part of Dioscurides; P does not begin until some 
six chapters farther on. Thus the field of comparison is 
limited to FHA (i.e. the Q group) Di, E, Dl, and Oribasius. 

As is to be expected in a papyrus of this period, the text 
has many readings peculiar to itself. I have counted fifty- 
six cases, of which two are not beyond doubt. In one (Col. 
2, 83) the not very safe witness of the Latin version may in- 
dicate an original agreeing with the papyrus; in the other 
(Col. 3, 8) it is not certain that the papyrus had a shorter 
text than W. There are a good many obvious blunders, due 
to inattention, and particularly to the wandering of the eye 
to a neighboring word or phrase, as Col. 2, 8-9, 24 (wev for 
wédXov), 56 (AAG for dua), 59 (repetition), 61, 81 (prob- 
ably); Col. 3, 57, 62 and 68 (repetition), 79. In several 
other places small words, especially conjunctions and articles, 
have been wrongly omitted or inserted; Col. 2, 7, 29, 36, 64, 
Col. 3, 1, 10, 24, 32. Unimportant variations in word-order 
occur in Col. 2, 1, 34, Col. 3, 7x1. The papyrus has pre- 
served a better spelling than the manuscripts in Col. 3, 31 
(see note). The reading cupzeceiv, Col. 2, 85, is interesting 
and possibly right, if it may be taken to mean ‘settle’; but 
Wellmann’s emendation cupmteiv, ‘soak’ is very plausible; 
Ci. Reopen 74. 
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Certain omissions of the papyrus may reflect the original 
state of the text; so perhaps in Col. 2, 20, where all other 
authorities add xal ra éuora, and especially 38, where the 
sentence not found in the papyrus reads like an interpolation 
—it was first omitted, then added in the margin by E. 
There were certainly readings shorter than those of the manu- 
scripts in Col. 3, 30 and 49. In Col. 3, 75 the papyrus is 
certainly right in reading ¢Aadevov without éAepavevor, the 
latter being a variant caused by some uncertainty on a 
scribe’s part as to the exact reading of an injured text; see 
the critical note. Here the papyrus seems to have the sup- 
port of Dl, and the immediate original of E may have agreed 
also. On the other hand, the omission of a sentence in Col. 
3, 87 is an error. 

More important than the cases where the papyrus stands 
alone are its numerous agreements with one of the manu- 
scripts. This is the peculiar Escorial manuscript E. In 
forty-one certain cases the papyrus agrees with E against all 
other authorities. The case of Col. 2, 38 might be added 
(see the last paragraph); and in two other cases, Col. 3, 5 
and 46, where the ends of the lines are lost, the measurement 
of the spaces to be filled suggests an original agreement be- 
tween PMich. and E. Of the forty-one cases of agreement 
just mentioned, nine E-readings are adopted by Wellmann 
as clearly right — Col. 2, 25, 51, 56, 73, 74, Col. 3, 1, 39, 67, 
78. Of the remainder, there are four unimportant order- 
variants and a larger number of miscellaneous minor variants 
touching the use of a simple or a compound verb (Col. 2, 24, 
Col. 3, 52), the omission or addition of small words, con- 
nectives, participles, and pronouns (Col. 2, 24, 59, 60, 70, 87, 
Col. 3, 5, 28, 85), and the choice of a participle or a finite 
verb in continuing a sentence (Col. 2, 11, 30, 44). This last 
uncertainty may be observed in other manuscripts also, and 
is natural in view of the author’s rambling and inelegant 
style. 

The papyrus and E have no serious blunders in common. 


+ 
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On the other hand, they have among the remainder of their 
common departures from the other manuscripts several read- 
ings which merit brief discussion. tpéyouvv, Col. 2, 86, is 
better than tptyoumatay (W), while wyocerar (miccerat), 
Col. 3, 27, is a late and inferior form (ayjyvutas W). adpo- 
pepas, Col. 3, 13, is as good as its synonym oAocyepas (W). 
koTvAnv, Col. 3, 15, seems to give a better proportion than 
KvaSov (W). oxooxepas, Col. 3, 35, is as good or better 
than émiped@s (W) ; and the fact that the other manuscripts 
have é7yeras here, while omitting it in the next line, where 
PMich. and E have it, suggests that the others have mis- 
placed the word. 

Especially significant as to the close relation between the 
papyrus and E is the sentence in Col.3, 83-85, where there 
are three common omissions—d6v (haplography), pupader, 
and «at before émvrcOéuevov — and a similarity in the division 
of the text near the beginning of the papyrus. The use of 
the paragraphus in several cases has been mentioned above, 
and attention was called to the fact that in two places, Col. 
2, 17 and 20, a major division seemed to be indicated by the 
use of a wedge-headed line, a combination of diplé and para- 
graphus. Now in precisely these two places E indicates new 
chapters (see critical note), and nowhere else within the 
limits of the papyrus. Q Di have no chapter divisions in 
this part of the text. 

The peculiar readings of. the papyrus and E mentioned in 
the last paragraph are especially noteworthy because they 
cannot be due to casual errors of a copyist, but rather derive 
from a form of the text differing not a little from that of the 
Q family. That text must also have differed from Oribasius’ 
text of Dioscurides. It is true that we find E, Oribasius, 
and (probably) PMich. agreeing in the reading é«Avvov 
(Col. 2, 1), and in Col. 2, 3, the Cambridge Oribasius, with 
its reading trayn6n, points to mayn of PMich. and E. But 
Oribasius has individual variants in Col. 2, 2 and 7. In 
Col. 3, PMich. E Orib. agree in the form d@émov (61); but 
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Oribasius does not read 67+ with PMich. E in 58, nor has it 
the striking éydvetov for wdoyevov of PMich. Dl E in 56. 
Oribasius has an individual variant in 63. The relation of 
the alphabetic recension to the text represented by our 
papyrus does not, therefore, seem to be particularly close. 

The papyrus then presents a text which appears to stand 
apart from Wellmann’s so-called Joannine recension. Since 
it is clearly discrepant from the Q group, upon which Well- 
mann’s text of this part is principally based, and also from 
Oribasius, it remains to seek an explanation of its peculiar 
relation to E. It should be borne in mind that although E 
agrees significantly with PMich. in a number of places, there 
are as many (more than forty) in which it has readings en- 
tirely peculiar to itself. About three-fourths of these read- 
ings are unimportant—omissions or insertions of small 
words, changes in order, and minor blunders. There are 
a few ‘wild’ readings, like warafas (Col. 3, 36), a idias 
mpoeipntat (Col. 3, 51); for these the other texts offer no 
very good explanation. But in general the discrepancies of 
E from the papyrus are less significant than the group of 
good readings in which they agree. 

Wellmann’s views about the character of the text of E 
have been set forth above in connection with the description 
of the manuscript. He admits the excellence of some of E’s 
readings, but, suspecting the influence of the alphabetic re- 
cension, adopts them, in general, only when supported by the 
Latin version or by the pseudo-Dioscuridean de Herbis 
Femininis. 

It is not to be denied that in various parts of the work E 
stands in close relation to the text of Oribasius and the Vi- 
enna herbals, 7.e., to the alphabetic recension. But that 
relation may be conceived in a manner different from Well- 
mann’s view of it. Our papyrus gives evidence that readings 
found in E alone among manuscripts of the first recension go 
back to the middle of the second century, that is, to a time 
before the making of the alphabetic recension. To judge 
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from the part of the text which the papyrus covers, it seems 
more likely that the writer of E used, and perhaps based his 
text chiefly upon, a manuscript closely related to the Michigan 
papyrus, and derived from the same archetype with it, though 
doubtless with several intermediate stages. That manuscript 
was probably rubbed and otherwise injured. The archetype 
was also drawn upon to some extent by the editor of the al- 
phabetic recension. The scribe of E ‘evidently used also a 
text belonging to the first class of the first recension — the 
class represented in this chapter by the Q group — probably 
correcting his original by its aid, and modifying it so exten- 
sively as to give it the appearance of.a “‘ Joannine ” text. 
This hypothesis may serve to explain several double readings 
of which the first is either like the text of the papyrus or else 
is a guess at an illegible word, while the second is the text of 
Q. So in Col. 2, 9, tropevn 4 Svarelrnta E, brrorelarnra 
PMich. Orib., dvarelrntat Q; Col. 2, 77, Ta EUAa . . . Trapa- 
NapBavovar kal ypavtar E, wapadkapBavovet PMich. Di, rots 
Evrows . . . xp@vtTat Q. Even in Col. 3, 16, where E has 
TeTpaxis 7) Tpls (see critical note), TeTpdxis may come from 8% 
(PMich.) so rubbed that the 6 alone was legible and was taken 
for a numeral. From the other cases it is safer to infer that 
E’s original was illegible than that it offered a peculiar read- 
ing: cf. Col. 2,232,865, Col, 3,.7,.53. 

A few other points deserve separate comment. In Col. 3, 
56, the Latin version (Dl) agrees with PMich. and E in 
reading wiperina (éyféveov) where the others (Q Orib. Di) 
have péoyetov; and in Col. 2, 63 the version of DI seems 
nearer to mpootvderas (PMich. E) than to mpéotude of the 
other texts. In Col. 3, 74-75 Dl takes account of éAddevov 
only, with PMich. 

Wellmann’s interpolated Dioscurides (Di) shares good 
readings with the papyrus or the papyrus and E in the 
following places: Col. 2, 77, wapaXauBavovot PMich. Di, 
mTaparauBavovot kal yp@vTac E; Col. 3, 1, in reading Tov 
oTuwpatov and omitting mavtwv (though the word-order in 


—— Se. 
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Di is different); Col. 3, 2, avakad8y PMich. E; Col. 3, 
23, «atvov with PMich., though in a different order; Col. 
3, 37, emtpatvwv PMich. Cf. also Col. 2, 9, 28, 51. 

In three noteworthy cases the papyrus is in agreement 
with the first class of the first recension against the other au- 
thorities; Col. 2, 41, memwpacpdevov PMich. F; Col. 3, 36, 
pelEas (uiEas) PMich. F; Col. 3, 50, avaotpépwv PMich. Q. 

With Wellmann’s admirable edition at the service of 
scholars, it is not likely that anybody will soon undertake 
again to revise the text to which the German savant has 
devoted so much learning and self-sacrificing labor. None 
the less, the Michigan papyrus furnishes reasons for modi- 


_ fying the views of the text which Wellmann was naturally 


led to adopt. Since within the part covered by the papyrus 
characteristic readings of E are now proved to be as early 
as the second century, it seems permissible to infer that in 
other parts of the work also some of the readings of E may 
be equally ancient, and that intrinsically good readings of this 
manuscript should be followed oftener than Wellmann allowed 
himself to follow them. 

To a smaller extent, and with something more of caution, 
the same observation may be applied to Oribasius, the Di 
group, and other texts of the alphabetic recension; and in 
fact, for further study of Dioscurides’ text, it would be de- 
sirable to examine other manuscripts of Oribasius and the 
alphabetic class, especially as regards their relation to E. 
For in spite of the corruptions incident to arbitrary rearrange- 
ment of the matter, it does not seem to me improbable that 
they may here and there preserve correct readings. 

This is frankly to advocate an eclectic procedure in consti- 
tuting the text; but such a method seems to be justified by 
the evidence of the papyrus. For since Wellmann traces his 
‘‘ Joannine”’ recension to the second century, and the papyrus 
shows that a different form of the text was current scarcely 
later than the middle of that century, it is clear that two 
good but different forms of the text were known within a 
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generation or two after the author’s death. This is not 
surprising in the case of a technical work where little value 
is set upon verbal style. Is it not possible that the differ- 
ences may go back even to the author’s lifetime? If Dios- 
curides dictated from his notes to a group of scribes using 
shorthand, their copies would show very much the same sort 
of variety as is observed in the different forms of our text, 
and some of the copies might escape the author’s revision. 
Thus two or more texts might come into being under such 
circumstances that no one of them could claim exclusive 
authority. 
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XI. — The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Prose, or 
Ictus, Accent, and Quantity in Greek and Latin Prose and Poetry 


By Proressor C. W. E. MILLER 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


WHEN I began the study of Vergil and Homer, I was unable 
to read — rhythmically — an average verse of these authors. 
The same was true of my fellow-students. In those days, a 
more or less protracted study of elementary Greek and Latin 
followed by the reading of Xenophon and Caesar afforded no 
aid to the understanding of the structure of the hexameter. 
The quantities of the vowels were not marked in our textbooks, 
and it was difficult to navigate even when the course had been 
laid. Since that time, universities have multiplied in this 
country, scholars and teachers have been trained, knowledge 
of Greek and Latin rhythm and meter has increased, and 
pedagogical accessories have made their appearance. Never- 
theless, so far as the ability to read without preparation simple 
Greek and Latin meter is concerned, the results of today are 
not much better than those of forty years ago. The reason 
isnot far toseek. Inspite of all the helps designed to facilitate 
the acquisition of a knowledge of Greek and Roman syllabic 
quantity, English rhythmic speech habits are adhered to in the 
ordinary pronunciation of Greek and Latin; yet Greek and 
Latin poetry cannot be read without the abandonment of these 
habits. 

In 1869-1870, James Hadley published, in the first volume of 
these Transactions, a paper on the ‘‘ Nature and Theory of the 
Greek Accent.’”’ The publication of this paper marked the 
dawn of a new era in the understanding of that most difficult 
subject. But new views penetrate slowly, and years elapse 
before the views are put into practice. Soin this case. Most 
teachers continued to believe that English accent was identical 
with Greek and Latin accent, and Greek and Roman versifi- 
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cation was supposed to have been built on a system which 
caused the ordinary word-accent to be discarded when it con- 
flicted with the rhythmical accent. | 
In 1880, the year in which I entered college, John Williams 
White published his translation of J. H. H. Schmidt’s Lez- 
faden I bought a copy of the book, and in it I encountered 
the statement, ‘‘Greek verse can and must be pronounced 
throughout with the prose accents, and this can be done without 
any conflict arising between the prose accents and the quantity 
of the syllables and their ictuses in poetry.”’ This statement 
was followed by the first line of the Odyssey in musical notation, 
which was meant to exemplify the method to be pursued. The 
interval which was employed to designate the pitch was that 
of a single tone. I proceeded to execute on the piano the 
musical notation, and I repeated, in unison with the sounds 
of the piano, the words of the verse. The result was singing 
instead of speaking, but I continued to practice this and other 
lines. I attempted even to apply my method in the instruc- 
tion of a younger brother, but brought down on myself the 
derision of the household for teaching the “‘singing of Latin.” 
Nothing daunted, I persevered, until one day, at a meeting of 
the Johns Hopkins University Philological Association, I heard 
a Frenchman read a paper on Chateaubriand. The name 
Chateaubriand was consistently pronounced in a manner 
different from that to which I had been accustomed. There 
were decided pitch accents on the syllables Cha- and -bri-, 
and rhythmical accents on the syllables -teau and -and, whereas 
in English utterance the syllable -teau- dominates all the other 
syllables and receives the principal accent. The experience 
was a revelation to me. It presented me with a practical 
exemplification of the pronunciation of a Greek acute accent. 
1 Professor B. L. Gildersleeve had many years before, in his Latin Grammar, 
published J. H. H. Schmidt’s schemes of the Horatian meters. To Professor 
Gildersleeve, therefore, belongs the honor of having been the first to direct the 
attention of the English-speaking world to a scholar whose works have been 


read with profit and delight by most students of Greek and Roman rhythmic 
and metric. 





a 
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I was forced to see that there is a vast difference between the 
pitch effect of song and that of ordinary speech. _ Speech is 
usually more rapid than song, and “‘ the loudness of the lowest 
of the constituent pitches (of the tone) is made greater in 
singing than in speaking.”* Furthermore, the speaking 
voice (Aoyxy dwvn) is continuously changing its pitch. Its 
motion («ivnots) is that which Aristoxenus (Harm. 1, § 28, 
p. 9 Meib.) calls cvveyys in contradistinction to the motion of 
music, which he calls Staornwatixy (intervallar).2 Hence, 
it is more difficult to recognize by ear the pitch intervals of the 
peaks of ordinary speech, so small an interval as that of a 
single tone being hardly perceptible. In fact, a distinguished 
musician whom I consulted at the time denied that there were 
pitch intervals in the word-accents of ordinary conversation ; 


and, very recently, another distinguished musician expressed 


the view that a fifth was too high an interval for the English 
accent. 

Experience had shown me that a greater interval than a 
single tone must be assumed for the Greek acute. What was 
the magnitude to be? I reasoned it out as follows. Speech 
melody is, after all, regulated by the laws of music. Perfect 
harmony of sound characterizes the major chord. This is 
composed of the tonic, the third, the fifth, and the octave. 
Hence the acute accent ought to represent either the third, or 
the fifth, or the octave, etc. The third is rather a small 
interval; the fifth is distinctly audible and its utterance re- 
quires no unusual effort ; the octave demands greater exertion ; 
the tenth, still greater, etc. The fifth was evidently the 
normal interval, and the others might be used for varying 


2C. W. L. Johnson, “The Motion of the Voice... in the Theory of 
Ancient Music”, T. A. P. A. xxx (1899), 43- 

3’ Compare C. W. L. Johnson, /. c. 47. See also E. W. Scripture, “‘The Study 
of English Speech by New Methods of Phonetic Investigation”, Proceedings 
of the British Academy, xt, 24, 26: “‘It is of interest to notice that verse contains 
all the elements found in song. Perhaps the essential difference between the 
two may be found in the observation of Aristoxenos that in speech the voice 
slides up and down, while in song it proceeds by jumps.’”’ Page 25 comprises 
a long specimen of a melody plot. Compare also the melody plots on p. 12. 
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degrees of emphasis. The fifth, I found, was the interval 
that I was in the habit of employing for the ordinary English 
word-accent. My choice was shortly after confirmed by my 
reading of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who says (de Com- 
positione, p. 58 R.) that the melody of speech is measured 
approximately by the interval of a fifth, and that the voice 
is neither raised nor lowered more than this interval. Scien- 
tific experiments have shown that an interval as great as a 
tenth is a common phenomenon in French, and Professor 
Scripture, /. c., p. 12, records English speech intervals of more 
than two octaves. Was Dionysius right in limiting the Greek 
interval to the fifth? Probably not. Strong emotion must 
have brought variation of pitch. Imagine Strepsiades, if you 
please, in his & Zed Baorded at the opening of the Clouds, 
confining himself to the fifth! At any rate, when a Greek 
word that has an acute accent in conflict with the ictus, re- 
quires special emphasis, I am in the habit of employing a 
higher pitch than usual on the syllable bearing the accent. 
The problem of special emphasis presented itself early in my 
experiments, and was provisionally settled in the way de- 
scribed. It is conceivable that, for the sake of emphasis, a 
syllable other than the one bearing the written accent was at 
times made more prominent. 

The pronunciation of the circumflex accent presents no 
difficulty. One has only to raise and lower the voice on the 
same syllable, somewhat after the fashion of the English oh/ 
of admiration.* If the acute represents an interval of a fifth, 
the circumflex indicates the rise of a fifth and a corresponding 
fall on the same syllable. ‘ 

The grave accent presents real difficulty. It gave me a 
world of trouble. White-Schmidt, of. cit., calls for a lowering 
of the voice below the medium tone. This was difficult of 
execution and more difficult still of appreciation. I never 
felt certain of being able to pronounce it in such a way as 
to make it perceptible to the hearer. Study of the ancient 


4 For a melody plot of this o// see Scripture, /. c., p. 12. 
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testimony, scrutiny of modern views, consideration of the new - 
evidence brought to light by the discovery of the Delphic 
hymns, and comparison of the operation of enclisis and bary- 
tonesis in Modern Greek, have since convinced me that the 
grave accent was not meant to designate a pitch below the 
medial tone but a temporary suspension, either partial or total 
according to the nature of the case, of the ordinary acute. In 
the case of monosyllables, dissyllabic prepositions, and the 
like, there can be no doubt that there was a total suspension 
of the acute. In the case of other words, the proclisis of the 
barytone will be sufficiently effected by the subordination of 
its accent to that of a following orthotone (oxytone, paroxy- 
tone, proparoxytone, perispomenon, properispomenon). The 
example presented by Kuehner-Blass, Ausf. Gram. d. gr. Spr. 
1, 1 (Hannover, 1890), p.. 315, may serve as a rough illustration 
of partial suspension.° 

While endeavoring to settle the problem of the written 
accent in Greek verse, I was at the same time busying myself 
with the problem of ictus and quantity. At that time, nobody, 


‘so far as I know, questioned the presence of stress in Greek 


verse. Indeed, there were many scholars who were still 
laboring under the illusion that an ictus-bearing syllable was 
pronounced like an English or German syllable bearing the 
word-accent. This illusion inevitably led to the neglect of 
the written accent in the reading of verse. But the consensus 

of enlightened opinion entertained the idea of an ictus corre- 
sponding to what in music is sometimes called the natural or 
grammatical accent, which falls on the first note of a rhyth- 
mical group and is fixed by counting, as opposed to the artificial 
or oratorical accent, which jis used for diversity of effect. In _ 
recent years ictus has fallen from its high estate. It has 
been styled ‘‘that Old Man of the Sea”’, and belief in it an 


5 For a convenient résumé of the whole question of Greek accent, see J. Ven- 
dryes, Traité d’accentuation grecque, Paris, 1904. For the grave accent, see 
§§ 35-43 of that treatise. E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin (Chicago, 1920), pp. 192-205, is briefer, but contains an excellent state- 
ment of the middle accent. j 
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“obsession” (White, Verse of Greek Comedy, p. xvi).° I can- 
not join in this vituperation, though, long before The Verse of 
Greek Comedy was written, I had rebelled against the over- 
emphasis of stress in ancient metric. In a paper entitled 
‘“‘An Attempt to give a more Satisfactory Definition of Sound- 
Rhythm”’, which was read before the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Philological Association, and printed in J.H.U. Cir- 
cular, June, 1895, pp. 81 f., I had shown, by an analysis of 
three of the most common drum-tap movements, that “‘z. An 
absolutely perfect rhythm may be produced without any 
variation in the quality or in the pitch of the sounds. 
2. Physical stress, which is generally considered the sine qua 
non of rhythm, is not an indispensable factor of rhythm. 
What is commonly called the rhythmical ‘accent’ (ictus, stress) 
is in many cases simply the result of a mental process of 
grouping in accordance with certain psychological tendencies 
or with a clue furnished in one or more of various ways. 
3. Rhythm is not necessarily dependent on the actual duration 
of the sounds themselves.” Hence, when three years later 
Bennett published his articles on ‘‘What was Ictus in Latin 
Prosody?” (A.J.P. x1x [1898], 361-383) and “Rhythmic 
Accent in Ancient Verse. A Reply” (A.J.P. xx [1899], 412- 
28), I confess that I felt the greatest sympathy with his in- 
sistence, for Greek and Latin, on the paramount importance 
of quantity, but Bennett had failed to heed my warning (§ 3) 
against quantitative zealousy, and it remained for Professor 
Hendrickson (A.J.P. xx [1899], 198-210 and especially 429- 
434) once more to take up the cudgels for saner views. The 

6 “There is no evidence for an ictus in Greek poetry,”’ says White, /. c., p. xxii. 
And again (p. xxiii), “‘in Greek there is no evidence for any such phenomenon, 
no historic proof that the Greek poets distinguished the thesis from the arsis 
by variation of stress.” Compare also pp. 9 f.: ‘‘But this assumption of an 
ictus in Greek poetry is unsupported by ancient evidence. Aristoxenus and 
Aristides recognize the division of the foot into arsis and thesis, accompanied 
respectively by up-beat and down-beat of hand or foot, but neither of them, nor 
any other ancient authority, even intimates that the thesis was stressed. . . . 


The inference seems inevitable, whatever our prepossessions may be, that in 
Greek verse the thesis was not distinguished from the arsis by variation of stress.” 
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fact of the matter is that, in aesthetic rhythm, grouping and 
the perception of grouping are everything. To mark this 
grouping, or to bring it home to consciousness, it is sometimes 
necessary to resort to external means: designation of the time, 
bar, physical or mental stress, counting, beating, stepping, etc. 
If, as is conceded by both Bennett and White, “‘there is plenty 
of evidence that the Greeks (and Romans) beat time with 
hand or foot” (White, /. c., p. xxiv), I, for my part, am un- 
willing to believe that these people were so slow of wit as not 
to substitute at times for hand or foot the more convenient 
pitchless or mental stress.’ At any rate, I crave permission, 
when I am writing about Greek or Latin rhythm, to make use 
of the period under a syllable to indicate that I consider it 
the first syllable of a rhythmical group; and when I am 
speaking about rhythm, I beg to be allowed to retain the name 
‘ictus’ as a convenient substitute for the lumbering, and per- 
haps ambiguous, term ‘rhythmical beat’ or ‘rhythmical 
accent.’ But, though I am unwilling to make a bogey of so 
innocent and useful a piece of philological outfit as the term 
‘ictus’, I cannot too strongly insist that such processes as the 
mere application of a blow, or the bestowal of the modicum of 
quantity that usually accompanies an English, German, or 
Modern Greek stressed syllable, or the intrusion of the pitch 
that is characteristic of the average English, German, or 
Modern Greek stress, do not satisfy the demands of the Greek 
ictus-bearing but accentless long; and that the intrusion 
of the customary English or German quantity or pitch on an 
ictus-bearing but accentless short, results in gross distortion. 
7 Compare also W. R. Hardie, Res Metrica (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920), 
pp. 193-195. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Griechische Verskunst (Berlin : 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1921), says, p. 89: ‘Und vom Versakzente 
reden die antiken Metriker so selten, dass er geleugnet werden konnte.!_ [! Ger- 
hard Schultz, Herm. xxxv, 314 in einer sehr energischen und eindrucksvollen 
Darlegung.] Nun hat man aber doch im Trimeter nicht nur die sechs Hebun- 
gen, sondern auch die drei Metra gehért; dazu musste das Metron durch die 
Stimme als Einheit fiihlbar werden. So kommt unsere Vorstellung nicht nur, 


sondern unsere lebendige Praxis wenigstens von dem ‘Ictus’ nicht los, und unter 
diesem Vorbehalte werde ich immer von Hebung und Senkung reden.”’ 
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What, then, is Greek quantity? Everybody knows that, 
in Greek, a long syllable has normally the time of two short 
syllables, but few students of Greek observe this rule in their 
reading practice. The dactyl (? 6%) is generally pronounced 
as a tribrach (6§9), or as a prancing dactyl (6°¢ f — the 


so-called cyclic dactyl of Schmidt and others. For the real 
appreciation of Greek rhythm, it is necessary to be able to 
pronounce the long syllable twice as long as the short. The 
attainment of this ability is, of course, difficult, but the dif- 
ficulty may be overcome by practice. Indeed, the problem 
of Greek quantity would be very simple if one had always to 
follow the rule that a long is the equivalent of two shorts. 
There are many pitfalls, however. Almost every tragic or 
comic trimeter shows the substitution of a spondee for an 
iambus in at least one of the odd feet. Many lines have 
spondees in all three odd feet, as, for example, the opening 
line of the Medea of Euripides : 


el? adder’ ’Apyots un Siarrtdcba cxados. 


What is the relative duration of the syllables ¢i-, -yous, and 
-tds-? Various answers have been given to this question,® 
and bitter controversies have been waged with reference to it. 
According to Hermann, not even Apollo himself could have 
reproduced the rhythm of the trochaic dipody —v—— in 
accordance with Boeckh’s measurement, 2. 1. 17. 17, ‘‘cul 
rite exsequendae ipse Apollo impar sit” (Hermann, Opusc. 1, 
p. 114). White (/. c., §.15), following Aristoxenus, calls the 
long that replaces the short of an iambus an irrational (@\oyos) 
long, which “‘is not an exact multiple of the primary time, as is 
the normal long, but while greater than the xpévos mparos is 
less than the ypéevos dlonuos.’”? I read iambic verse with 
anacrusis,? and my solution of the quantitative difficulties 

8 For some of these answers see White, J. c., § 16. 

® Unfortunately, the ancients seem to have known nothing about anacrusis 
though they must have read many of their verses with anacrusis. If White had 


not resolutely set his face against anacrusis (§ 29), his chapters on the iambic 
trimeter, excellent as they are, would have been even more valuable. 
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of the above verse is as follows: 1$| 2. 1. 13. 1$| 2. 1. 14. 
14| 2. 1.1%. The irrational long is found also in the iambic 
dimeter and tetrameter, in the trochaic dimeter and tetra- 
meter, and in some other forms of verse. There are also 
“protracted theses, displaying a long syllable longer than the 
normal long, in trisemes and tetrasemes”’ (White, /. c., p. xxv). 
Short syllables, too, may be affected. By employing the solu- 
tion proposed for Medea, 1, the value of each short in caterradav 
(Ar. Equ. 25) and &ya0od (85) is ascertained to be $, and the 
values of the shorts of S:aBorais (7) are computed as 1, 3, 
and 2 respectively. In wapa0@ (52), Ilapdayav (54), Keyd~ 
purrat (54), etc., the two shorts take the place of the single 
short of the iambus, and, according to White, each has the 
value 3. For other details, the sections of White listed in the 
Index under the captions Irrationality and Protraction may 
be consulted. 

The question now arises how the value of a syllable is to be 
determined when the word to which it belongs stands by 
itself, or is used in prose. Before trying to answer this ques- 
tion, I may be permitted once more briefly to discuss the re- 
lation of the language of every day to that of verse. As early 
as 1884 (J.H.U. Circular, July, 1884, p. 125), I laid down the 
postulate that the versification of a language must accord with 
the nature of that language. In 1902, in Studies in Honor 
of Bastl Lanneau Gildersleeve, pp. 497-511, I enlarged upon 
this postulate. I called attention (pp. 497 f.) to the pernicious . 
doctrine of Westphal — echoes of it are heard elsewhere too — 
that the placing of the rhythmical ictus upon one syllable 
rather than upon another is, so far at least as Greek poetry 
is concerned, solely the act of the poet, who in this respect 
exercises full discretionary powers in the use of his linguistic 
material.’ I presented numerous arguments in favor of my 


10 Westphal, Griechische Metrik (1868), p. 2: ‘Die Setzung des rhythmischen 
Ictus auf die eine oder die andere Silbe ist wenigstens fiir die griechische Poesie 
lediglich die That des Dichters in seiner Eigenschaft als Rhythmopoios, der in 
dieser Beziehung giinzlich frei iiber das sprachliche Material gebietet.”’ 
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view, showed the probable origin of the opposite view, and dis- 
cussed some current misapprehensions concerning the relation 


of quantity to stress. It may seem strange to harp on this | 


theme when all students of Greek prose rhythm have tacitly 
assented to the postulate;’' when Bennett ” has accepted, 
and Lindsay ® virtually demonstrated, it for Latin, and 
Goodell * and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff }* have adopted it for 
Greek ; and when, even so long ago as 1871, Briicke claimed 
that the correctness of a verse increased as the necessity 
for deviation from the prose pronunciation diminished. But 
the postulate is of extreme importance, because, if it is valid, 
the rhythmical pronunciation of prose may be reconstructed 


11T am glad to note that in a recent work on the subject of prose rhythm 
(A. W. De Groot, Der antike Prosarhythmus, Groningen, 1921), the author 
states (p. 11) that to appreciate the significance of the rhythm of prose a modern 
must bear in mind two things: (1) That metric, by which the author under- 
stands the arrangement of long and short syllables, is terra incognita to us mod- 
erns, whereas in ancient poetry and prose metrical laws are observed to the 
point of rigor. (2) That ancient literature, by virtue of its origin and 
nature, is “‘ acroatic.” 

2 A. J.P. xx (1899), 413: “The poet simply takes the choicer elements of 
familiar speech, uses them in their ordinary value and equivalence, and so ar- 
ranges them that the rhythmical scheme to which they are intended to conform 
is immediately obvious to any one who can correctly pronounce the words as 
ordinarily uttered. At least, this is true of all languages of which I have ever 
heard, and poetry of any other nature is to me unthinkable.” 

13 Lindsay’s Early Latin Verse (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922) is really 
a continuous demonstration of my postulate. 

4 Chapters on Greek Metric (1901), pp. 19 f. 

15 Griechische Verskunst, p. 25: ‘‘Metrik gibt es nicht ohne Verse, Verse nur 
in einer gegebenen Sprache, und diese bedingt das Schaffen des Dichters, der 
in ihr Verse macht. Schépferisch wird derjenige werden, dem es gelingt Verse 
zu machen, die seiner Sprache so gemdss sind, dass andere sich an sein Vorbild 
halten, in allem was wir Stil nennen, nicht nur im Versmasse, denn alles wird 
zusammen geschaffen.” P. 26: ‘Eine Metrik kann eigentlich nur so lange 
bestehen, wie die Sprache ihr dasselbe Material bietet. Sie besteht aber infolge 
des historischen Trigheitsgesetzes haiufig linger, was zu manchen Kompromissen 
fiihrt. Endlich kommt doch der Tag, wo ein neuer Schépfer auftritt und den 
nun gegebenen Bedingungen der Sprache gemiss neue Versformen findet, einerlei 
wo er ankniipft, vielleicht eher an die Kunstprosa, die sich niemals ganz von 
der gesprochenen Rede entfernen kann.” (The italics are not used in the 
original.) ) 

16 Physiologische Grundlagen der neuhochdeutschen Verskunst, p. 1. 
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on the basis of our knowledge of the pronunciation of 
poetry. When I say rhythmical, I am not thinking of that 
perverted use of the term which is used to characterize the 
Greek and Roman prose of a later period when the classic 
laws of quantity broke down, accent became a dominant factor, 
and a certain amount of syllable-counting was indulged in. 
Nor am I thinking primarily of highly elaborate, artistic 
prose, but I have in mind prose as distinguished from poetry 
— prose in general. Every language has a principle of its 
own, which is revealed by the peculiar manner in which it 
rhythmizes its syllabic material. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the so-called long and short syllables of poetry received 
in prose only the natural amount of time it would take to 
utter the respective combinations of sounds. Such words as 
donna and bella have a noticeably longer sound in the Italian 
mouth than in the German or English. The suffix -ment 
is shorter in English than the corresponding suffixes in French 
and Italian. The syllables of words like conversation and 
constitution have varying relative values according as they are 
pronounced by the English, the French, or the Germans: 
We ae Es. 1% (Fr.); 2. 1. 14. 14 (Eng.); 1}. 4.1. 2 (Ger): 
There may be a difference of opinion as to these values, but 
there can be no doubt about the varying ictus: conversation 
(Eng.), conversation (Fr.), Konversation (Ger.). Compare 
French réflexion, English reflexion; French irrésistible, English 
irresistible. Examples of similar variations in value of the 
same syllable as employed in different languages might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but the foregoing must suffice. It is 
plain that the Greek syllable had a quantity of its own, and 
that its prose values must be determined from its rhythmic 
use in poetry. 

In a well-known passage of the Poetics, Aristotle tells us 
that of all the meters the iambic was best adapted to ordinary 
speech, and adds, by way of proof, that, though iambic measure 
was frequently employed in conversation, rare use was made 


of the hexameter and only when the conversational tone was 
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dropped.!’ In the Rhetoric, he expresses himself to the same 
effect: “‘The tragic poets gave up the tetrameter for the 
iambic trimeter because the latter is more like conversation 
than any other meter.” ‘® And again: “The heroic rhythm 
is dignified but lacks the tone of ordinary conversation, whereas 
the iamb is the very language of the people, and hence, in con- 
versation, is used more frequently than any other meter.’ !° 
Aristotle is a pretty safe guide, and if we wish to know how the 
masses spoke, we must study the iambic trimeter, particularly 
that of the comic poets. As a matter of fact, I wrote out the 
scansion of an entire play of Aristophanes, and carefully 
‘studied all the other plays of that author.” But, in this 
paper, I shall have to limit myself to the analysis of a few 
verses and the citation of references to others in order to 
bring out the most important rhythmical principles that 
underlie the trimeter. 


Aristophanes, Equites, 1-9 


AHM. ‘larrataag TOV KaKOV, taTTatai. 


-— ~ —_—m & ee ~— ~ tet 
° ° 


2 KAKOsS as Tagdarydva 7 TOV yecbynrov KaKOV 


, 
~ ~ Se — -* —_— ae 
. . - . 


3 avtaior Bovrais atrorégcerav ot Oeot. 


“A lal 9 
— _ —_— _ ix ~ oP aoa —_ _w 
. . . 


4 ef ov 5 yap ciarippnaev els THY olklav 


— —-vs 
. 


5 mma & ael plied decades TOUS oiKeTals. 


NIK. kdnora 890 ovTds Ye TPOTOS ys Tagpharydven 


~ 2 —- 
. 


V4 avTais is Buaonais. AHM. d waedBarpon, Tas exes 

17 Poet. IV, 14 ee a 24-28): pdduora yap NexTiKdy TOY ies To lauBetdv 
éoriv* onueiov 5é¢ TovTov’ meicra yap lauBeta éyouev év TH SiadéxTw TH mpds 
adAnAous, EEduerpa dé ddvydxis Kal €xBalvovres THs NeKTiKHs appovlas. 

18 Rhet. WI, 1 (1404 a 30-32): ék T&v TeTpauérpwr els Td lau Betov yeréBnoav 
dua TO TH ASyw TodTO TSv pérpwv duorbraror elvar TSv dAdw». 

19 Rhet. 11, 8 (1408 b 32-35): T&v dé pududy 6 ev Hp@os ceuvds GAA A|exTiKAs 
apuovias Seduevos, 6 5 tauBos abrh éoriy H A€éts 4) TSV WodAGY* 51d uddioTa wav- 
Twv Tov wéTpwv lauBeta POéyyovra: AéyorTes. 

0 Compare my “Lyric and Non-Lyric in Aristophanes”, J.H.U. Circular, 
August, 1883, p. 142. | 
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~— ate ~ 4 
. 


NIK. kaxds ieiritag av. AHM. dedpo 5) mpocen?” iva 


9 Suvavi lay eNatowper Diners ydpov. 


—_-vt hte ates at ee <a 
. ° : ° 


The article may have the ictus, as in lines 1, 2, and 3, or — 
not, asinlines 4and 5. Prepositions may have the ictus (es, 
line 4), or not (é&, line 4). Some words have more than one 
ictus: two words in 1, 4, 5, and 9; one word in 2, 3,6. A 
spondaic word may have the ictus on the first syllable (3, 6), 
or on the second (5, 6,7). By way of passing, it may be noted 
that every one of the above verses shows at least one diver- 
gence of ictus and accent; lines 3 and 4 show two; 6, 7, and 8, 
three; and in 9g all four words show divergence. It is im- 
portant to notice that a ‘syllable bearing the circumflex may 
be irrational (Bovdais, 3; obtds ye, 5; SvaBorais, 7), and 
that it may be subordinated even to two shorts, as in &saBorais 
just cited. The same word may have the ictus now on one 
syllable, now on another: Sovre, Nub. 636; Bovare, ib. 1106 ; 
diaBords, Equ. 491; SiaBonais, ib. 7; amddos and dméBos, 
Soph. Ph. 932 (cited by Vendryes, J. c.); ixetevw, Thesm. er 
ixetedw, ib. 1002. A word with a short final syllable ending 
in a consonant will always present at least two rhythmical 
forms, because the final syllable is long when followed by a 
word beginning with a consonant. So ywpés is ~v in Thesm. 
13, but —+ in Thesm. 11.  dovdov presents three forms: 
Hemet aA. =, Ran:.190; ~~, Plut.2. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the fact that the consid- 
eration of the logical relations of the elements of the sentence 
had little, if anything, to do with the determination of the 
rhythm, and, of course, did not affect the quantity of the 
syllables. It is, however, very important to note, in the 
case of the individual word, an instability of rhythm that is 
foreign to English and German. True, there is a certain 
amount of shifting even in these languages. English examples 
will occur to everyone, and there is an interesting and valuable 


*1 In iambic and trochaic verse, the latter condition can arise only in the com- 
bination ~~ + ~~ — ~~ (rarely - ~~). See also p. 184. 
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discussion by P. Fijn van Draat (“‘Rhythm in English Prose”’, 
Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 29, Heidelberg, 1910) on some 
of the less obvious phenomena. For German, Curme’s 
Grammar of the German Language (New York. Macmillan, 
1922), §§ 44-52, may conveniently be consulted. But it is 
to French that we are indebted for more copious parallels. 
This language is characterized by an extraordinary amount of 
mobile rhythm. To satisfy oneself of this, one has only to _ 
read a few pages of French poetry. In the first few scenes of 
Corneille’s Le Cid, for example, one finds espoir (Act I, sc. 1, 
l. g) and espoir (1,1, 48; 2, 503 77); discours (1, 4, 61), dis- 
cours (I, I, 10; 40); amour is 2, 153 50; 59), amour (I, 1, 11; 
2,6; pee amant (1, 2, 24), amans (1, 1, 16; 3, 7); respect 
e t, 22); respect (I, 2, 28) : attend (1, 2, 2; cf. 1, 3, 3), 
attend (1, 1, 20); dirott ad diroit (1, 2,31); souvient (1, 2, 32), 
souvient (1, 2, 3 3)3. aujourd’ hui (1, 2, a3 aujourd’ hut (1, 2, 2); 
avec (1, 2, ar avec (1, 2, 48; 68); malgré (I, 2, 52), malgré 
(1, 2, 81); jamais tha, 18), jamais (1, 2,53); esprit (I, 2, 61), 
esprits (I, 2, 73); tourment (1, 2, ee), tourmens (1, 3, 8); 
faveur (1, 4, 12), faveur (1, 4, 1); honneur (1, 4,153 71), honneur 
(1, 4, 43 73); lauriers and lauriers (1, 4, 52); etc. One hears 
similar vane in the ordinary prose utterance of the native 
Frenchman. Compare Michaelis-Passy, Dictionnaire phoné- 
tique de la langue frangaise* (Hannover and Berlin, 1914), 
p. xxiii: ‘‘Dans les phrases, l’accent normal est souvent 
déplacé. Il y a des déplacements emphatiques et ryth- 
miques. . .. Le déplacement de l’accent est essentiel 4 une 
bonne prononciation du frangais.” There is no occasion, 
then, to balk at the marvelous rhythmical elasticity of the 
Greek language. We must assume for prose the shifts of 
ictus and the readjustments of syllabic values that are found 
in poetry, and the rhythmical processes employed in the 
iambic trimeter must be our chief guide in the reconstruction 
of the rhythmical pronunciation of prose. 

Firmly convinced of the soundness of this method of pro- 
cedure, I started work on Thucydides. I marked page after 
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page of this author with periods under the syllables that were 
supposed to have the ictus. After covering a large portion of 
Thucydides in this way, I discovered the following laws of 
Greek rhythm : 

1. Along syllable either preceding or following a single short 
syllable or two (not more) short syllables, must have the ictus. 

2. An ictus-lacking long syllable either preceding or follow- 
ing an ictus-bearing long is irrational; and, conversely, — 

3. A long syllable either preceding or following an irra- 
tional long has the ictus. 

These laws may be summed up in the following general 
law : 

A long syllable either preceding or following a single short, 
an irrational long, or two (not more) short syllables, must 
have the ictus. 

With the exception of the third law, which is however 
comprised in the general law, these laws were incorporated 
in a paper which was read before the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Philological Association, and they were published in an 
abstract of that paper in the Johns Hopkins University Cir- 
cular, July, 1884, pp. 125 ff. From that time to the present, 
these laws have been applied by me in practice, and their 
theoretical and practical importance has been pointed out to 
all my students. 

The first of the foregoing laws is the fundamental law of 
Greek rhythm. It covers, in a single sentence, the normal 
forms of every kind of rhythm, and, with a knowledge of the 
principle of the irrational long and the replacement of a long 
by two shorts, will enable one to handle even the abnormal 
forms. It at once determines the pronunciation of the fol- 
lowing types of words: 


nov, yaipe, pila(~v); hirous, pircis, matnp (U~); Aehfpava, 
yopia, apyikd (~Vv); OdratTa, Pirovca, thavta (voc.), 
apwyd (U+v); AéyeTal, pwereTn, pedeTo, TroTapovs (UY=); 


dvOpwre, AAAKTA (VOC.), TIU@Ga, OLKOUVTA, TiunTa (—~ Vv) ; 
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KaOnrat, Tonitys, WoAiTaAL, éparTHs, €partov (u+~—); palverar, 
huepa, evpetys, evperov (~v~); and of many quadrisyllabic 
and other words, e.g., &vvavrAlav (u+v~), mpootpiBerat 
(—~v7~), e&drice (~YU~v), mpocBiBalas (~Y+—), wapé- 
Once (UUTY), exdicdoas (YU), KeydpioTaa (UU+—), 
veovnta (U+~v), avToporapev (~YVYUTY), OeuoToKrdovs 
(UTvUUTr), KookuApaTiols (—~YVU~), MEe“aKKoakéTa (UTY¥ 
~vuv), Svuampdttove. (UUT~+v), evdatpovotcs (—r+U+Vv), 
Bovrevpatiov (—~vu~), kaxodaipova (UY vv), etc. 

Rule 1 seems to be violated by the occurrence in anapaestic 
verse of the groups yy—and —yv. The real ictus relations 
here are y v~ and ~y Y, so that, in spite of the fact that the 
first of the two shorts bears the ictus, the ictus of the long is not 
thereby impaired. The exception is, therefore, more apparent 
than real. In the next place, anapaestic rhythm is really a 
march rhythm, and does not belong to the language of con- 
versation, and the rising dactyl (—~yv) and the descending 
anapaest (yv—) are even more remote from the everyday 
sphere. Hence the comparative infrequency of dactylic 
words with inverted ictus (de€are, Equ. 1330) and the 
scarcity of anapaestic words like ori (Equ. 780) in anapaestic 
verse. In the 8835 trimeters of Aristophanes, only 44 in- 
stances of dactylic words of the type —yv (e.g. EvAAaBe, 
Equ. 1212) are found, and 33 of these occur in the first foot 
(White, op. cit., § 110). Anapaestic words of the type vu + 
are very frequent in the comic trimeter (e.g. mapa0o, Equ. 
52), but those of the type y v— (e.g. ayabod, Equ. 8s) are 
limited to the combination Wv y v — 4v (rarely —v v). 

Rule 1, of course, is not applicable to groups or words of 
shifting rhythm, of which the following are types: Totyou, Tov- 
TOUS, TLULO, Tun (——); AElrovTat, TepOpmat, avOpwrrovs, oiKov- 
peiv, tjeparns (———); mpooylyvecOar, TipwpeicOa, Tino- 
peloOm, cupdoitntod, cuppoitntys (————); Aéye, Bpayd 
(vv); wéraXa, ixéra (voc.), dxupd (UYY); eyomeva, Nedv- 
péva, SuaBatad (UYU Y); atvopeva, SnuoBdpe, trayBdedupé 
(—vuv); avéyoua, mepiéyet, SiaBara, SiaBarov (UV v—). 
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These and other words and syllable-groups comprising or con- 
taining successions of longs or shorts or both had a variable 
pronunciation in connected discourse, but, when pronounced 
by themselves, they may have had a preferential rhythm. A 
careful study of their linguistic and rhythmic history would 
serve to throw light on this phase of the problem. There can, 
of course, be no doubt that yy Y~+ was much more common 
than vyv-—. The great partiality of the tribrach word 
for the ictus on the first syllable 7? would seem to indicate that 
there was a similar partiality in prose.” In the case of mo- 
lossic words, the preponderance of the grouping -—~ as com- 
pared with —~— would seem to establish a presumption in 
favor of the pronunciation +—-~.%* The extensive use of 
the first paeon, its apparent use as a substitute for the 
ditrochee (White, /. c., §§ 228 f.), the frequent use of the 
group ~vYyvy-~y in the iambic trimeter, all show that, 
even in everyday life, a secondary ictus on the penult of 
words like SywoBdpe and mauBdedupé gave no offence to the 
Greek ear.”> Perhaps, too, Aristophanes’ preference for the 


2 Tn Latin it isa rule. See Lindsay, Early Latin Verse, 1, §§ 8, 58. 

23In the trimeters of the Equites there are, according to my count, about 
39 instances of words of the type ~~~, and only 13 of the type ~y~. Of the 
13, three are trisyllables by elision — which makes a difference. According to 
White, /. c., § 101, there are only 229 tribrach words of the form ~ ¥~ in all 
the 8835 trimeters of Aristophanes. The 728 complete trimeters of the 
Cairo papyrus, according to White, § 152, yield only 16 ~+~ words for Menan- 
der, and eleven of these are found in the first foot. Lindsay, /.c., p. 106, ll. 4 f., 
requires modification. 

*4 A rapid count of the molossic words in the first book of the Iliad shows 75 
examples of the form ~—~ (exclusive of the patronymics) and only two of the 
form —-~~—. At my suggestion, Dr. Lawrence H. Baker, three years ago, made 
a study of the rhythmical accent of the antibacchiac, bacchiac, molossic, paeonic, 
and spondaic words in Aristophanes. The results of this investigation were 
submitted in the form of a doctoral dissertation, which, unfortunately, has not 
yet been published. From the type-written copy in the Library of the Johns 
Hopkins University, I gather the following facts with reference to the molossic 
words in Aristophanes. In iambic and trochaic verse there are 524 molossic 
words, which, of course, are all of the type —~. The other form would not fit 
the verse. In anapaestic verse, however, there are 330 instances of the type 
+~—7 and only ror of the type —~—. 

°° Dr. L. H. Baker, /. c., states that in the iambic and trochaic verse of 
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ictus on the second syllable of spondaic words serves as an 
indication of what was the first choice of his Athenian au- 
dience.”® But in all these things one must proceed with great 
caution. 

Attempts had been made by others, before the publication 
of my laws, to establish for Greek words an ictus apart from 
the written accent. Hilberg, Princip der Silbenwiéigung 


(Vienna, 1879), accepts the view of Hadley (J. c.) that the . 


Greek written accent was meant to designate pitch, but he 
advances the theory that in addition to the pitch accent every 
polysyllabic word had also a stress accent and that the place 
of this stress accent was governed by the Latin rules for word- 
accent. The theory is based on false reasoning. It conflicts 
with the results that have been gained for words of the types 
NITE NP See aN ee mete NY a AP AS ee, es A re ee 

In 1882, Hanssen (Rh. Mus. xxxvut, 252 ff.) stated that it 
was probable that the Greek word had a definite place for its 
center of gravity, z.e. ictus, and that this ictus of prose speech 
was analogous to the metrical ictuses of verse.?” He for- 
mulated the following rule (p. 253) for the place of the ictus: 
“Tf the ultima is long, it has the ictus; if the ultima is short, 
the penult has the ictus.”’ But, be it noted that, of the words 
with long ultima, only those whose ultima is preceded by one or 
two short syllables require an ictus on the ultima; and that 
polysyllables of spondaic ending with one or two shorts pre- 
ceding the penult must have the ictus on the penult. Of the 
words that have a short ultima, tribrach words prefer the ictus 
on the antepenult; words of tribrach ending do not require 


Aristophanes, 275 words are used as first paeons, of which 161 have the form 
rere tNeorm — e , 

26 For spondaic words, Dr. Baker, /. c., gives the following statistics. In 
iambic and trochaic verse, there are 3861 instances of the type —~, 2504 of 
the type -—; in anapaestic verse, 1723 of the type —~, 159 of the type ——. 

27P. 252: ‘Und wirklich ist es von vorn herein wahrscheinlich, dass das 
griechische Wort an bestimmter Stelle seinen Schwerpunkt d. h. einen Ictus 
gehabt habe, der in der prosaischen Rede ein Analogon bildete zu den metrischen 
Icten im Vers.” 


a 
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the ictus on the penult; and dactylic words and words of 
dactylic ending normally receive the ictus on the antepenult. 

A few words may yet be allowed for a magnificent work that 
was published long after my laws of Greek rhythm. In 1910, 
Zander issued the first volume of his Eurythmia vel Compositio 
rythmica prosae antiquae (Vol. 1, Eurythmia Demosthenis, 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz). His aim was more ambitious 
than mine. My humble endeavor was to facilitate the reading 
and the appreciation of Greek verse by laying the foundation 
for a more correct pronunciation of Greek prose. Zander’s 
aim was to rear a beautiful superstructure of the rhythm of 
artistic prose. Like so many others before him, he built too 
much in the air. He seems not to have known my laws, yet 
follows the principle that the rhythm of prose is based on 
that of poetry. But inadequacy of method together with 
a strong bias for respondent rhythmical tags has caused 
him in many places to admit abnormal scansions. A re- 
markable specimen of such scansion is found on page 80 
(cf. p. 441), where Zander would read mpotepov mapaxpovdpevos 
péyas nv&nO@n (Dem. 2, 5). He was probably led to scan 
thus by his belief (p. 469) that, if a colon ends in a spondaic 
or molossic word, or word with spondaic or molossic ending, 
such word has the ictus on the penult. This view is partly 
based on what he considered the proper scansion of choliambic 
verse. But his argument on that score is inconclusive, and 
he fails to bear in mind that in iambic and trochaic verse, the 
falling anapaest occurs only in the combination Yv y v— 
Wvy(—v-v); and that, in anapaestic verse, a colon like aA’ 
ororvEate haivouevarow (Ar. Equ. 1327), with its three falling 
anapaests, is after all totally different from the above decapi- 
tated phrase. Let the head be restored, and the dactylic 
rhythm at once becomes apparent: (édetv ére mavta dveEedn- 
AvGev) ols mpdtepov Trapaxpovdpevos méyas bE On. 

It yet remains to present the analyses of several passages of 
connected prose to serve as illustrations of the application 
of our laws of rhythm. Let us start with a specimen of Thu- 
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cydidean narrative ; for A. W. De Groot, Handbook of Antique 
Prose-Rhythm, 1 (Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1918), p. 24, 
claims to have shown that the non-rhetorical portions of 
Thucydides furnish ‘‘an example of artless and natural ordi- 
nary prose, z.e. not with regard to his style, his sentence con- 
struction, his syntax, but with regard to his metre, 7.e. the 
arrangement of long and short syllables.” Thuc. 1, 2, 2 has 
been selected wholly at random: 

érnydayovto 5é€ Kal avép~ay tas midas TIdatadv avdpes, 

ee ee ea ee 
Navnreidns Te Kal ot perv aurod, Bovddpevor idlas evexa duva- 


- . 
— —_ — ~~ ~ -— — a —_— _ —_— _— — —“— —— — 


3 ani L Se » 1 1 @ 0 
pews avdpas Te TOV TOMToY TOs opiow irevavTious SiaPOeipar 


—— — —_ ~~ — ~ —_— _ _ — ~~ ~~ _~_— _—— 


rs os 1 i 2 3 0 deal: Spades: We ig 
Kal Thy ToALY OnBalows mpootronoat, 


_— —_— —_—~ — — — _ —— _— 


2 1 at 2 3 2 3 23 2 


The numbers 1, 2, and 3 have been placed under the long syl- 
lables to indicate, in each case, which law is operative. A 
zero has been placed under a syllable to indicate that none 
of the laws is directly applicable. For example, in the case 
of Tdarardv avdpes (v cea -rat- has the ictus by Rule 1; 
-&v is irrational by Rule 2; d&- receives the ictus by Rule 3; 
-dpes is irrational by Rule 2. There are two cases of accumu- 
lation of shorts: @&vexa duvdye- and odiow tme-. In the 
latter case, the iambic movement that precedes has established 
the swing, and the grouping chosen is inevitable. In the 
former case, five arrangements are possible: (1) €vexa duvdye-, 
(2) &exa Suvdue, (3) S&exa Suvdpe-, (4) &vexa Suvdpe-, 
(5) &eca Suvdue-. The natural seornieclation: of &exa is 
vu» (see above, p. 185); that of durduews is yy U+.28 No.1 
yields good rhythm, but produces clash of ictus with ¢déas. 
Clash of ictus is common enough, but there is no other example 
in this passage. It would be intolerable with No. 2. Nos. 3 

*8 Dr. Baker, /. c., reports that, in the iambic and trochaic verse of Aris- 


tophanes, 452 words of the type y~ ~~ are found as compared with 142 of the 
lype <=: 


Pea 4 
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and 4 are objectionable on account of the ictus on the penult 
of évexa. No. 5 with Sovdduevor idfas would constitute a 
sort of resolved dactylic rhythm, but I am suspicious of it. 
Upon the whole, then, No. 1 seems preferable. From the 
point of view of the kind of rhythm, it may be interesting to 


note that érnydyovto . . . mUAas is a rude form of iambic | 
trimeter. dvdpas . . . StapOcipas is headed by an iambic 


spondee, avépas, which is followed by the iambic trimeter re 
. umevaytiovs, to which in turn is appended a choliambic 


- metron, dvapGecipas (to be read v-+—-—~, not XXxx), The trim- 


eter is, of course, hidden by the phrasing: dvdpas te tv mo- 
MrTav | Tos oplow brevavTious | SiapOecipar. Tambic rhythm 
is chosen again for what follows, xal tiv médvv @n-, and then 
there is a heavy close of six longs. In the reading of the whole 
passage, the quantitative relations of the syllables must be 
brought out in accordance with the directions given above, 
pp. 9 ff., and the written accent must be scrupulously observed 
by making the proper variations in the pitch of the voice, as 
described on pp. 176 ff. 

The first section of the funeral speech of Pericles (Thuc. 1, 
35) runs as follows (Stahl’s text) : 

of pev ToAXOL Tdv evOdde cipnxdtw@v 75n émratvover TOV Tpoc- 


_—_ — _ meee ee 


See Se ee Se ae 1 2959 i. opens 


Ce a ed 


we —_— —-_—— lho w—-~ we Natl ee ae — ye 


Oévra TH vom TOV Adyor Tdvde, GS KaXOV ert TOis Ex THY TrOrE- 
¥ i ee 3 aoe | i 0 is. 4 
pov Oarropuevois ayopeverOar adtov. éuol 8 apKodyv adv éddxea 


x af 1 12 3 1 1 2 3 0 


elvat avdpav ayabav épym yevoudvoy épyw kal SnrovaOar Tas 


a ye eT ‘ie poe 0 2 8 2 3 2 3 2 


Tyas, ola Kal viv rept Tov Tapov Tévde Snuoola TapacKeva- 


3 2 1 or 1 1 1 1 1 -: 23 


cO&vta opate, Kal pn ev évi avdpl TrorArA@Y apeTas Kivduvever Oat 


_-_ wre —- — —_—_ we — _—-~ oo _—- ~~ Vw _ — 


1 1 Ager lee 1 i + hat weer ak os 


ed Te Kal YEipov ElmrovTL TrLaTEVO AVAL. 


1 Sees | t9 i s-3-<3 
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The reading requires little comment. The speech opens 
with six longs. Since the favorite place for the ictus, in the case 
of spondaic words, is the second syllable (see above, p. 185 f.), 
and since Greek is an iambic language, o¢ ev qrodAol is the 
natural grouping. @s Kadov émi trois carries on the swing of 
the iambo-trochaic rhythm that precedes. Thucydides may 
have pronounced ayopeverOat adtdy (UY rrUs ee since he 
had the sfalaas of shortening -at before the av- of avrov. 
In apxoty dy éddxet, -kodv dv édd- forms a first pacon, which 
naturally has a secondary ictus on the syllable é- (cf. above, 
p. 185), and -«er, which follows the paeon, of course receives 
the next ictus. The same reasoning holds for épy» yevopuevor, 
though yevomevoy is the more common rhythm, and is possible 


here. If avdp@v . . . yevoudvov were followed by a cretic 
group instead of the sauloasic épy@ xal, there would be a trim- 
eter, and yevoueévwv would be pronounced vy v—. ep évi, 


coming between a trochaic spondee and a trochee, has the 

value of a trochee, and receives the ictus on the first syllable. 
The following is a brief selection from Plato (Legg. 898 A). 

The figures below the scansion may now be dispensed with. 
TovToy 62) Tov KLVnoEoLY THY ev éEvL hepowevnv ael trepi yé TL 


pécov avayKn KiveicOa, Tov évTépvav ovaav wlunud TL KUKAOD, 


wer ey — _—- —_—- —_— —_ =—- —_—>— oo _ — 


elvai Te avTHy TH TOD vod TEepLdd@ TravTwS ws SuVATOY OLKELOTATHY 
TE Kal opolay. 

The opening longs are rhythmized as in the previous selec- 
tion. The six shorts following the ictus-less long readily fall 
into two trochaic tribrachs. Of the seven shorts that follow 
ael, the first, following an ictus, is naturally without an ictus ; 
the second receives an ictus, which carries two other shorts 
with it; the first, again, of the three remaining shorts receives 
the ictus, and the long that follows is ready for the next ictus. 
The first paeon, of which there are three examples, has been 
met before and requires no comment. When three shorts 


: 
, 
rh 

; 

’ 


———— eel 
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follow an ictus-lacking long, the first of the shorts properly 
takes the ictus, as in dvvarov. If there is elision in te avr», 
the rhythm must be altered to elval 7 avdtnv TH Tod vod Te- 
pidd@. At the close, the scansion given of te kal opolav 
(vvv-=~-—) is preferred by Plato to y-v~+— (see De Groot, 
Handbook, p. 190). It may be pointed out, as a matter of 
interest, that the words cwyceow thy év évi pepowéevnv ael form 
a trimeter (compare Ar. Equ. 1240, & PoiP’” AmodXov Advxue, 
tt moté w épydoe;); and that the words tyv év évt depopevnv 
adel tepi yé Tt wéoov avadyKn constitute a lively iambic tetram- 
eter. Though the sense-division prevents the perception of 
these verse-forms, the rhythm is palpable. 

The prodemium of the de Corona of Demosthenes has been 
reserved for the end. I present the text of Dindorf. 

TMpaTov per, ® civopes "AOnvaior, tots Geois evxowar maot Kal 


, v4 »” 4 > \ lal lal , a 
Tdcals, donv edvoray Exwv eyo SiaTeAX@ TH TE TOAE Kal TaoLV 
vpiv, Tocavrny UTap—Eat mot Tap’ aay els TovTovl TOV ayava, 
éres?’ Orrep éotl pario® wrép Kuav Kal THs vpeTépas evoeBelas 

\ / A an \ \ € A aS \ > iA 
te kal dd&ns, TOUTO TrapacTiaat Tovs Deodrs bpiv, wy TOV avTid.- 

A / \ lal A > 7 y nn D4 “ lal 
Kov svuBovrov troincacBar Trepi Tov Tas aKoveLY Kas euod Sei 
(oxéTALov yap av ein TodTE ye), AXA TOS VouoUS Kal TOV SpKoD, 
év @ Tpos dace Tois GAXoLs Sixalois Kal TovTO yéypaTrTal, TO 


e / > nr > Ul “a > b] \ ’ / \ \ 

Omolws audhoiy axpodcacBa. Tovto o éativ ov povov TO uN 

TpoKareyvaxevar pndév, ovde 70 77 eUvovay tony apporepous 

atrodovval, AAAA Kal TO TH TAaEEL Kal TH  aronoyla, was BeBovrn- 

\ 4 Lal > / v4 if IA 

Tat Kal tponpntat Tav aywrilouevway ExacTos, ovTws eaoaL 
PRR eo Re Re Ae ee a ty oy it ee, © ae ta 
/ 

xpnoac bar. 
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- The scansion requires but a few words of comment. The 
opening words, mp@Tov per, @ dvopes "AOnvaior, are the half 
of an anapaestic tetrameter. For a longer anapaestic be- 
ginning, see the Aristocratea (Dem. 23), and compare Dion. 
Hal. deComp., 198 f. R.). Hence, we must read ’A@nvaiou, not 
"A@nvaior, as Norden (Antike Kunstprosa, p. 915) and 
Zander (Eurythmia, 1, p. 310) would have it. As for the 
cola, — the following remarks apply to the other selections 
as well — it is not always possible to determine their precise. 
length. Hence, to keep from distracting attention from the 
more important things, the scansion has been given without 
reference to such pauses. In general, it may be said that if 
a long pause is made, the continuity of the rhythm may be 
broken, and, in that case, a slight rearrangement of the ictus 
may be necessary, but such a contingency would, in general, 
affect only two or three syllables, and the general flow of the 
rhythm would not be seriously altered by the one scansion or 
the other. For instance, if Demosthenes really made a long 
pause after wa@ou xai 3doais, as Dionysius would have us be-. 
lieve, he may have resorted to protraction of the syllable a-, 
in which case md-, too, would have received the ictus. I ob- 
ject to this scansion because it would yield a complete verse 
of poetry. Again, if duateX@ ended the colon, -A® would have 
the main ictus, and the ictus which is now on the syllable -a- 
would become a secondary ictus. Furthermore, if zap’ tudv 
forms a real close, ess must have no ictus; etc. As for the 
beauty and the majesty of the rhythm, the words of Demos- 
thenes speak for themselves. They require praise from neither 
ancient nor modern critic. dapyouevov & épyov mpccwov 
xpH Oduev tnravyés. In the de Corona, if anywhere, the 
poet’s advice has been heeded. 

There exists in Latin a problem similar to that which in the 
preceding pages has been discussed for Greek. There is in 
Latin poetry a large amount of divergence of ictus and word- 
accent, and the ordinary pronunciation of Latin prose is an 
impediment to the reading of Latin verse. If one agrees with 
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Professor Roland G. Kent (T7.A.P.A. 11, 19-29) and with the 
French scholars Havet, Meillet, etc., that the Latin ‘word- 
accent is a pitch accent, or, at any rate, that there is a large 
element of pitch in it,?® it is easy to distinguish between the 
word-accent and the ictus in the reading of Latin poetry. In 
fact, ever since (in 1883) I learned how to pronounce the 
Greek acute accent (see above, pp. 170 ff.), I have been following 
a plan similar to that set forth by Professor Kent (1. c.), 
and I have been directing my students along the same path.*® 

But, if Latin accent was largely a pitch accent, why is one 
constantly confronted with positive assurances that the Latin 
word-accent is an expiratory, or stress, accent? *! Our au- 
thorities do not stop to tell us precisely what they mean by a 
stress accent. Do they mean that such an accent is devoid 
of pitch? The English, German, and Modern Greek word- 
accents are usually cited as examples of stress accent, but 
_ everyone who knows these languages and has an ear for pitch, 
is aware of the fact that the word-accent of these languages has 
a decided admixture of pitch. If the Latin accent were iden- 
tical with the accent of any of the languages specified, Latin 
verse, according to the postulate that the rhythm of a language 
is based upon the nature of that language, would be con- 


29 Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, p. 216: “‘We must conclude 
that Latin accent was a pitch accent as well as astress accent.” In 7.A.P.A. 
Lu, 6, the same author argues in favor of an accent in Latin which “ com- 
bined a considerable variation of pitch with a considerable variation of stress.”’ 

30 In the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, for July, 1895, 
pp. xxvi-xxx, was published the abstract of a paper entitled “‘ Did Verse-Ictus 
Destroy Word-Accent in Latin Poetry?” It appears that, in actual practice, 
the author, Professor William G. Hale, employed a method similar to that of 
Professor Kent and myself, but Professor Hale erred in regarding his word- 
accent as solely a stress accent. 

31So Lindsay, I. c., 11, §13: “Our own view is that there is a regard for 
Accent in all Latin Verse, a result of the Latin accent being a stress-accent, and 
that this is most in evidence in Dramatic verse, where the tones of conversation 
are echoed. We do not forget that so eminent Frenchmen as Havet, Meillet, 
and others deny that the Latin accent was a stress-accent. . . .””. Compare 
§19: “This shortening (malé, beng, etc.), due to the Latin stress-accent (pace 
our French friends), is produced only when a short syllable precedes.” 
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structed in such a manner as to do justice to the properties of 
the English, German, or Modern Greek accent. But Latin 
poetry notoriously does not satisfy the conditions of any of 
these accents. A large portion of Latin verse simply cannot 
be read according to English, German, or Modern Greek 
accent.3? What is the obstacle? 

There are in Latin certain so-called long syllables which, 
under certain circumstances, attract to themselves the rhyth- 
mical accent, whether the word-accent falls on these syllables 
or not. Is this a native characteristic — as I have always be- 
lieved it to be #® — orisit exotic? Along chain of facts seems 
to establish the former view, and for the slight amount of 
seemingly refractory evidence other explanations must be 
sought.* It is reassuring to note the unequivocal statement | 
of Dr. Sturtevant (7.A.P.A. tu, 8) that “popular Latin 
_ preserved clear-cut distinctions of quantity after the intro- 
duction of the historic accent on penult and antepenult.” 
If, then, it is agreed that clear-cut distinctions of quantity 
were really indigenous to Latin, and that the Roman quanti- 
tative system was neither a Greek importation nor a gratuitous 
invention of the Roman poets, it follows, from the very nature 
of the Latin accentual laws, which are regulated by quantity, 
that there was a certain amount of divergence of ictus and 
accent. ‘This divergence was inevitable in the case of iambic 
words ; the Brevis Brevians Law merely reduces the amount 
of the divergence, but is itself an evidence of the existence 
of the divergence. In the case of the spondee and the mo- 
lossus, — to limit ourselves to the most evident types of words 


% Compare also Sturtevant, Pronunciation, p. 216: “Certainly the stress 
(sc. of the Latin accent) was weaker than in modern English; for otherwise it 
would have obscured the quantitative distinctions of the unaccented vowels.” 

%3 See J.H.U.C. 1884, p. 126. 

% So, for example, the Plautine accent on the first syllable of quadrisyllabic 
words like facilius, mulierem, and the like (Sturtevant, /. c., p. 209; Lindsay, 
I. c. m1, § 18), is perfectly consistent with Cicero’s statement (Or. 58) and with 
my theory of the existence of a pitch accent apart from the ictus or rhythmical 
accent: mu- has the ictus, -li- has the word-accent in the shape of a pitch accent, 
and -rem has a second rhythmical accent 


SS oa 


OE a 
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— so long as a spondee remained a spondee and a molossus 
a molossus, a certain amount of divergence of ictus and accent 
was almost inevitable; and, what is more, this divergence had 
a tendency to maintain the quantity of the non-penultimate 
syllables. And now, what is the evidence from poetry? 
There is in Plautus a considerable divergence of ictus and word- 
accent in the case of iambic, spondaic, and molossic words, 
not to mention others (see Lindsay, /. c. 11, §§ 6 ff.) ; the dac- 
tylic poets constructed the first four feet of the hexameter “‘so 
as to avoid harmony of accent and ictus on spondaic words”’ 
(Sturtevant, T.A.P.A. Lu, 14); and, in general, “the clash. 
of accent and ictus in the first four feet . . . (of the Latin 
dactylic hexameter) was not accidental, but was sought after 
by the poets” (2b 13.). In the light of this evidence, one can- 
not resist the conclusion that, under certain circumstances, the 
conflict of ictus and accent must have been entirely unobjec- 
tionable to the Romans, and that, instead of there being a 
conflict of ictus and accent, there was rather an agreeable con- 
trast — a contrast similar to that in which the Greeks fairly 
reveled, and to that in which the French delight to this day. 
But it remains to be shown that in this contrast of word- 
accent and rhythmical accent pitch played a leading part. 
Any given syllable is characterized not only by the peculiar 
sound or sounds of which it is composed, but also by pitch, 
stress, and duration. What, then, is it in the case of an 
iambic word that the word-accent imparts to the penult 
that the ultima has not? By the very terms of the case, it 
cannot be duration, for, even under the influence of the Brevis 
Brevians Law, the penult of aniamb remains short. It cannot 
be stress alone, for the Latin word-accent is admitted to have 
had a large amount of pitch (see above). It cannot easily have 
been stress combined with pitch, for the ultima of the iambus 
has both the rhythmical and the metrical stress, and, hence, 
either the ultima would take away whatever natural stress 
might be involved in the word-accent of the penult, or else 
the employment of specially heavy stress on the penult would 
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impart an illogical emphasis to the iambic word as compared 
with the other words of the sentence. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to conclude that pitch was the predominant element in 
the word-accent of iambic words. A similar conclusion results, 
in the case of the rhythmically mobile words, from a study 
of their transition from one rhythmical form to another: 
aro, auro; commutant, commiutant ; faciant, faciant ; for- 
tundti, fortunati; etc. In the case of the divergent forms, 
what does the word-accent give to the penult that the other 
syllable or syllables have not? According to the terms of - 
agreement, it must be either pitch alone or pitch and stress 
combined. In the latter case, a moderate stress would be 
absorbed by the metrical and rhythmical accent of the other 
syllable or syllables, whereas a sforzando stress would give 
an illogical accent to the word as compared with the other 
words of the sentence; but even so moderate a pitch interval 
as that of a fifth would clearly differentiate the penult from 
the other syllable or syllables. 

Of course, when, as in the case of the tribrach, the pitch 
of the word-accent combines with the rhythmical accent, 
or, as in the case of the trochee, cretic, and dactyl, it combines 
with both the rhythmical and metrical accents, — under these 
conditions, the accented syllable may be said to have a stress 
accent. But, so long as the Latin accent did not entirely usurp 
the function of the rhythmical accent, it may not be said to 
have been a stress accent in the sense of the English or the 
German accent. 

To be sure, there is the beginning of such a usurpation. 
There is, for instance, the promiscuous admission of the 
spondee to iambic and trochaic verse, which shows the absence 
of so fine a discrimination in the matter of quantity as was 
exercised in Greek. There is the constant admission of words 
and syllable-groups of the form y¥— under conditions that 
would be prohibitive in Greek. There is ‘‘the Roman avoid- 
ance of an ictus like facére, reficére, conficére”’ and the absence 
from Plautus of a tribrach word or word-ending as an iambic 


) 
) 
; 
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foot (Lindsay, I. c. m1, §8). There is phrase rhythm and a 
tendency to give logical stress a play in rhythm (Lindsay, /. c., 
§§8 and 12 D). There is the Brevis Brevians Law, which 
shows that the quantity of a syllable may be dominated by 
accentual or rhythmical considerations. All these and other 
things show the breaking-down of the dominance of fixed laws 
of quantity as regulators of rhythm. This brings us to the 
second part of our problem, that of the determination of the 
place of the ictus in Latin prose. 

Even in Greek, with its comparatively rigorous observance 
of quantity, there is something more to be done, as we have 
seen, than simply to pronounce every long syllable twice as 
long as a short; there is a certain tendency to rhythmical 
grouping with its resultant process of adjustment of values 
that has to be taken into account. In a similar way, Latin 
has its own rhythmical tendencies, and the attempt would be 
hazardous to pronounce all long and short syllables in exactly 
the ratio of two to one. It is the business of him who would 
arrive at the proper pronunciation of Roman prose to know 
when a so-called long is a long and how these longs and shorts 
are to be adjusted in rhythmic sequence. Much of this has 
long been known, but about much there has been uncertainty 
and ignorance. Thanks to the marvelous exertions of men 
like Lindsay, whose latest book is a perfect mine of information 
on our subject, scholars are now in a position to begin the 
work of reconstructing the rhythmical pronunciation of Roman 
prose. I had hoped to illustrate the process of reconstruction 
by submitting the analysis of a few specimens of prose, but 
space will not permit. I believe, however, that the preceding 
pages have made abundantly clear the nature and the im- 
portance of the task. When the task is completed, it will no 
longer be necessary for our students of Latin, after two or three 
years of hard work on grammar and vocabulary, to flounder 


- about in the attempt to master the elements of versification, 


but they will be prepared to enter at once the portals of Roman 
poetry and enjoy the rich heritage that there awaits them. 
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THIRD SESSION, 2.30 0’CLOCK P.M. 


ALICE F. BRAUNLICH 
Against Curtailing Catullus’ Passer! 


EuGENE S. MCCARTNEY 
Magic and the Weather 


LA RvUE VAN Hoox 
Menander Rhetor and the Art of Rhetorical Perversion 


W. A. HEIDEL 
Hector and the Jliad 


Joun A. Scott 
Homer and the Cycle 


SAMUEL E. BASSETT 
The Three Threads of the Plot of the Iliad (p. 52) 


W. A. MERRILL 
Some Statistics of the Lucretian Hexameter (read by title) 


SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 


8 O’CLOCK P.M. 


E. K. RAND 
An Evangelary of Tours in the Pierpont Morgan Library ? 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
FOURTH SESSION, 9.30 A.M. 


DEAN P. Lockwoop 
Is the Querolus an Atellana? 


C. W. E. MILLER 
The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin: a study in 
Comparative Rhythm (p. 169) 


E. H. STURTEVANT 
Syllabification and Syllabic Quantity in Greek and Latin (p. 35) 


1To be published in the American Journal of Philology. 
2 To be published in Miscellaneo Francesco Ehrle. 
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hd R. G. KENT roe 
The Educated Roman and his Accent ©. 63) 


.. CHarLes Upson CLARK 
The Roumanian Language and Literature (read by title) 


BENJAMIN DEAN MERITT 
Inscriptional and Topographical Evidence for the Site of Spartolus 
and the Southern Boundary of Bottice* (read by title) 
Evan T. SAGE 
Haanibal’s Route through the Alps (read by title) 


R. B. STEELE 
The Style of Apuleius (read by title) 


E. H. SturRTEVANT 
The Etruscan Problem 2 (read by title) | 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE AND THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


2.30 O'CLOCK P.M. 


General Subject: Papyri 


A. G. LAIRD 
The Wisconsin Papyri 


CAMPBELL BONNER 
A Papyrus Fragment of Dioscurides in the Michigan Collection 


(p. 142) 
| ‘A BY OR: OAR 
The Record Office of Tebtunis and Cercesuchon Oros (p. xviii) 


Joun R. KNIPFING 
The Libelli of the Decian Persecution Reéxamined 


Henry B. DEWING 
A Recent Addition to the Princeton Collection, and Notes on a 
Dialysis of the Fifth Century a.p: (p. 113) 


1 To be published in the American Journal of Archaeology. 
2 To be published in.the Classical Weekly.:. : 
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II. MINUTES 


New HaAvEn, CONN. 
First SESSION 


Wednesday afternoon, December 27, 1922. 
The Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting was called to order by the 
President of the Association, Professor Francis Greenleaf Allinson 
of Brown University, in Osborn Hall, Room Az, Yale University. 
The session was attended by about 135 people. 
The Secretary, Professor Clarence P. Bill of Western Reserve 
University, reported as follows: 


The publication of Volume 52 of the Transactions and Proceedings was de- 
layed until the end of November, partly because some of the material was late 
in reaching the Secretary, and partly through unusual slowness at the bindery, 
which was being moved. The volume contains 249 pages, about 80 pages less 
than the average number in the half-dozen years before the war. 

The financial condition of the Association has improved during the year, 
and its membership has continued to grow substantially. The financial im- 
provement is due not only to the increase in membership, but largely to the 
contributions of members and to income from the Endowment Fund, now avail- 
able for the first time. But the resources of the Association, though strength- 
ened, are not yet such as to insure the permanent publication of a volume of 
satisfactory size. Enlargement and improvement of the volume are still to be 
provided for, and it is hoped that provision for them can be made through sub- 
stantial additions to the Endowment Fund and through continued increase in 
membership. 

The condition of the Endowment Fund, which now totals somewhat more 
than $10,000, will be made clear by the reports of the Endowment Committee 
and its Treasurer (pp. xv. f.). 

The number of members has grown in the last three years from 5099 to 867, 
an increase of 45%. A further increase to 1000 members should be an aim of 
the immediate future. 


The Association has 867 members, distributed as follows: 


Regular annual members a Sy hae uo O08 
From the Philological Association of the Pacific ee ist Wine. SO 
Life members : 93 
Relieved from payment of due becaiiee of ave andl fencth of menibee 

SUID ccs es 22 
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The membership record for the past year is as follows: 








New members re eee ee rere er ieee yr eB 
Reinstated ae ; I 
Transferred from the Philoweial Peer series of the Pacific Coast 
Total gain ice UE: ab? Sau abe a a Pd oe mice el ee are ace 97 
Members lost 

By Gest: 3 p04 SR ae Ge he Ha Pe ema eat ee 4 

By resignation Sg hei le ge cas a 

Dropped for failure in Dayeient of dues: dee 17 

Loss in members from the Philological Association ot the Pacific 

CORSE oe ely SP OG EA Oe See 5 

Total loss eo grin ie am ge SaaS pera ae pak tie ce aa 36 
Total net gain & Vike sowie te cat eae toe et lee he ge 2S ce 61 


The new members elected by the Executive Committee during the year are 
as follows: 


Dr. Charles J. Adamec, Alfred College. 

Walter R. Agard, Amherst College. 

Prof. A. William Ahl, Thiel College. 

Miss Miriam C. Akers, Denison University. 
Maurice W. Avery, Harvard University. 

Prof. Harold L. Axtell, University of Idaho. 

John B. Baldwin, Princeton University. 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, Conn. 
George H. Beal, New York City. 

George H. Blake, New Hampshire State College. 
Warren E. Blake, Harvard University. 

J. P. Blickensderfer, Washington University. 
Miss Helen V. Broe, Wellesley College. 
Christopher G. Brouzas, Broaddus College. 
Charles B. Brown, Washington University. 

Miss Nita L. Butler, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Mary E. Campbell, Vassar College. 

Prof. Charles B. Cannaday, University of West Virginia. 
Frederick M. Carey, Harvard University. 

Dr. Frank L. Cloud, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John K. Colby, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Prof. Ernest E. Dale, University College, Toronto, Can. 
Prof. George I. Dale, Washington University. 
Milton C. Davis, Harvard University. 

Prof. William H. Davis, Louisville, Ky. 

Prof. Henry S. Dawson, D’Youville College. 

Prof. Walter J. Dech, Albright College. 

Prof. Thomas S. Duncan, Washington University. 
Alfred P. Dorjahn, Evanston, IIl. 
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Charles W. Everett, Washington University. 
Prof. John T. Ewing, Alma College. 
Prof. William E. Farrar, Macon University. 
Maynard D. Follin, Detroit, Mich. 
Norman Freudenberger, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College. 
Russell M. Geer, Harvard University. 
Prof. C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 
Dr. Clayton M. Hall, Smith College. 
F. Russell Hamblin, University of Chicago. 
Prof. K. Louise Hartt, Hunter College. 
Dr. Alice C. Hunter, Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Vladimir Jelinek, Washington University. 
Thornton Jenkins, Malden, Mass. 
Dr. Richard Jente, Washington University. 
Prof. R. F. Jones, Washington University. 
Franklin P. Johnson, American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 
M. V. Kern, Princeton University. 
Prof. John R. Knipfing, Ohio State University. 
Prof. Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., Cornell University. 
Franklin B. Krauss, University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Oswald R. Kuehne, University of Pennsylvania. 
Prof. Henry A. Lappin, D’Youville College. 
Dr. Robert J.. Law, Schuylkill Seminary. 
Harry J. Leon, University of Pittsburgh. 
Prof. Janet M. MacDonald, Franklin College. 
Prof. Donald McFayden, Washington University. 
_ Prof. W. R. Mackenzie, Washington University. 
Benjamin D., Meritt, Princeton University. 
Miss Elizabeth F. Nammack, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Prof. Eva M.. Newman, Rockford College. 
Merle M. Odgers, University of Pennsylvania.. 
Dr. John R. Oliver, Johns Hopkins University. 
Dr. Louis Ottofy, Chicago, IIl. 
Samuel M. Reed, Brevard, N. C. 
Miss Irene C. Ringwood, Vassar College. 
C. A. Robinson, Jr., Princeton University. 
Miss Myra Rogers, Sophie Newcomb College. 
Prof. H. Osborne Ryder, Hamline University. 
Prof. Frederick W. Sanford, University of Nebraska. 
Alfred C. Schlesinger, Princeton University. 
Miss Mary E. Shaneman, Birdsboro, Pa. 
Miss Caroline Sheldon, Grinnell College. 
Prof. William R. Shepard, Hamilton College. 
Miss Elizabeth F. Smiley, Marshall, Mo. 
D. D. Smith, Princeton University. 
Dr. Gertrude E. Smith, University of Chicago. 
William F. Smith, Harvard University. . 
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Floyd A. Spencer, Chicago, I1!. 

John B. Stearns, Princeton University. 

Prof. John Borroughs Stearns, Hillsdale College. 
Eugene J. Strittmatter, Lakewood, N. J. 

Albert M. Sturtevant, University of Kansas. 
Gilbert H. Taylor, Palmer College. 

Russell I. Thompson, Dickinson Seminary. 
Miss Mary L. Trowbridge, Lawrence College. 
Miss Emily L. Wadsworth, Lakewood, N. J. 
John S. Walsh, New Hampshire State College. 
Miss Florence Waterman, Boston, Mass. 

John G. White, Cleveland, O. 

Mrs. Caroline R. Williams, Toledo, O. 

Miss Lillian M. Wilson, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. Margaret B. Wilson, Hunter College. 
Charles J. Winter, Johnstown, Pa. 

Miss Ruth Witherstine, University of Pennsylvania. 


The following report of the Treasurer was then read: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance, December 15, 1921 4?-er heer ke OS a ee 
Sales of Transactions and reprints ee i ee 
Membership dues, annual ......... 421 


Membership dues, life go! GO area el ee 
Initiation fees SE ee eee We LT oe tae et 
Contributions ane an o oROLS 
Income from Rida waneat Bund 

Interest Wir ee Fes hie ee ae a Cee se ae 
Dividends 


Philological Auscciahed: ef the Pacific Count: mem- 
bership fees ; 
Subscription to the Erpceedings ‘at. the ‘Clasieal 
Association of England and Wales 
Postage advanced to forward above Proceedings 
Total receipts to December 15, 1922 


' EXPENDITURES 





Transactions and Proceedings, ae LI) - es es SALAD 
Do, Volt a3 jon wove ta BIOb8t 


Salary of Secretary aud Tieasarer gee a ihe a 
Printing and stationery <3 ss Teens Gee ok 
Postage E 

Express . R 

Teleerames <6 sé cs 


350.00 
169.87 
99-72 
11.32 
5-63 


$2900.94 


~~ 
“Fc 
4 
_ 
fe 
4 
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Expenses of Delegate to.Conference on Latin as the 
International Auxiliary Language Pe WEN ee oie $6.48 
Do. to meeting of American Classical League acne 13.00 





Clerical help Ses . 195-41 
Proceedings of Clamsical Aeaccintion of England and is 
ie re emer gas ae 13.50 
Miscellaneous (ening, etary a Lh Ey geri .80 
Total expenditures to December 15,1922 . ... . $5211.01 
Balance, December 15, 1922 Bel ten) Mite Ses ge) Set _1446.01 


_ $6657 02 


The reports of the oaaee and Treasurer were duly acanied 
and placed on file. 

The Chair announced the enone of the oral Somaniitiees: 
as follows: ree 

To Audit the Treasurer’s venere Protescs W. P. Woodman 
and J. S. Galbraith. 

On the Place of the Next Meeting: Professors C. P. ‘Bill, 
E. K. Rand, and D. R. Stuart. © 

On Resolutions: Professors W. A. Heidel, Emily H. epee 
H. L. Crosby. 

On motion of Professor E. G. Sihler it was 


Voted, That the Secretary send a message of felicitation and saci on behalf 
of the Association, to Professor B. L. Gildersleeve. 


The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 
papers. ioe 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Wednesday evening, December 27. 

The societies met at 8 p.m. in Osborn Hall, Professor R. V. D. 
Magoffin, President of the Institute, presiding. About 230 people 
were present. 

President James R. Angell of Yale University welcomed the 
societies, and Professor Edward Capps of Princeton University 
responded. 

The President of the Association, Professor Francis Greenleaf 
Allinson, delivered the annual address, on the et The Cc oloni- 
zation of Greek Poetry. | a 
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SECOND SESSION 


Thursday morning, December 28. 
The Association was called to order by Professor E. K. Rand, 
Vice-President, at 9.30 0’clock in Osborn Hall. The session was 
entirely devoted to the reading of papers, sss was attended by 
about 125 people. _ 


TuHIrD SESSION 


Thursday afternoon, December 28. 
The President called the Association to prim at 2.30 P.M. in 
Osborn Hall. The session was entirely devoted to the reading of 
papers. About 120 people were present. . 


SECOND. JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 


Thursday evening, December 28. 
The societies met at 8 p. Mm. in Osborn Hall, the President of the 
Association presiding. The session was devoted to the reading of 
papers. About 275 people were present. 


FouRTH SESSION 


Friday morning, December 29. 

' The business meeting of the Association was called to order by 
the President at 9.30 o’clock in Osborn Hall. About 100 members 
attended. 

The Committee to Audit the Treasurer’s Accounts reported as 
- follows : 


We have examined these accounts of the Treasurer for 1921, including the 
vouchers for bills paid and the statement of account in depository bank, and 
we find the same correct. 


December 29, 1922. - (Signed) W. P. Woodman 


John S. Galbraith Auditors 


The report of the Committee was adopted and placed on file. 

The Committee on the Place of the Next Meeting, through its 
Chairman, Professor Bill, recommended that the Association accept 
the invitation of Princeton University to hold the next meeting 
on the campus of that institution in conjunction with the Archaeo- 
logical Institute. The recommendation was adopted. 
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The following resolutions, reported by the Committee on Reso- 
lutions through Professor Crosby, were then adopted : 


Resolved, That we, the members of the American Philological Association, 
assembled at New Haven for the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting, express to the 
President and Corporation of Yale University our most cordial appreciation of 
their generous welcome to the Association. We acknowledge also a debt of 
gratitude to Professor C. W. Mendell and to the other members of the Classi- 
cal Faculty of the University and to their wives for the care and courtesy they 
have shown in providing for our comfort and pleasure. Nowhere could the 
Association feel more at home than in the University to which it owes in a con- 
siderable measure its origin. 

Resolved, That we tender the thanks of the Association to the Graduates 
Club for the privilege of using its house for the smoker. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation of the kindness of the Faculty 
Club in opening its house for the social meeting of the women of the Association. 

Resolved, That we give our thanks to the Elizabethan Club for its hospitality 
at the tea and for the opportunity it afforded to inspect its unique collection 
of books. 

Resolved, That we record the Association’s appreciation of the thought and 
care taken in our behalf by the authorities of the University Library in arrang- 
ing the interesting exhibition of early printed classical books. 

Resolved, That we thank the officers of the American Historical Association. 
for their help in making the arrangements for this meeting. 

Resolved, That we express the Association’s appreciation of the devotion of 
its Secretary, Professor Clarence P. Bill, shown in his constant attention to his. 
exacting duties, in his successful raising of a fund for the Association, and not. 
least in attending this meeting in circumstances which more than justified his 
remaining at home. 


The Association’s Representatives on the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature, through their Chairman, Professor 
John C. Kirtland, reported that it has still been impossible com- 
pletely to finish the work of the Committee. Further explanation 
was made by Professor W. G. Hale, Chairman of the Committee. 
The report was adopted and the representation continued. 

The Endowment Committee, through its Secretary, Professor 
C. P. Bill, presented the following report: 


Your Committee begs leave to report that the total amount paid into the 


Endowment Fund is $10325.85. The Committee greatly regrets that the con- 


ditions under which it had to work, particularly the general depression of busi- 
ness in the last two years, have prevented greater progress toward its goal of 
$25,000. It hopes, however, for further substantial additions to the Fund. 

Ten thousand dollars of the Fund has been invested by the Treasurer in first. 
mortgage bonds on real estate in New York City. 
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The Committee recommends that the following resolution, setting forth the 
purpose and control of the Fund, be adopted and entered on the records of the 
Association : 

The income of the Fund shall be used to meet the cost of the publications of 
the Association. 

Upon the retirement of the Teonsser of the Endowment Committee, who is 
ex officio Treasurer of the Fund, the choice of a Treasurer shall be in the hands 
of the Executive Committee of the Association. The investment of the Fund 
shall be made by the Treasurer, with the approval of the Executive Committee. 

In order to safeguard the future of the Fund, it is hereby preVided that in 
case the Association should dissolve, the management of the Fund shall reside in 
a Committee of Five, of which one member shall be appointed by the Classical 
Departments of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and Chicago Uni- 
versities respectively; and this Committee shall devote the proceeds of the 
Fund to a purpose as closely allied to the original one as possible. 


On motion duly made and seconded the report was adopted. 
The following statement, showing the condition of the Endowment 
Fund, and submitted by Geo.'A. Plimpton, Treasurer of the Fund, 
was presented, in the Treasurer’s absence, by the Secretary : 


December 18, 1922. 


CREDITS 
Total amount of the Fund . . . . . « ..» » = $foges.8s 
Interest on bank balances, June 29, 1921 to October. 
De TO92 e-cess erst 183.97 
Interest (June 1) on ested of $8000, six is ake 
at 6% less $6 commission. . . Sain 234.00 
Interest (December 1) on $8000, six maith a 6% less 
$4.80 commission oA ea eo ee Se ee cen Ue 235-20 
EL OUEL CROCE a eS us a aw oa ee ee $10979.02 
- DEBITS 
Exchange (New York Trust Co.) on deposits, March, 
1921 to December 18, 1922 . . : $2.82 


Investment of $8000 by the New York Trust Co.i in par- 
ticipation-bond and mortgage, George J. Bascom, 6% 


(Apmlos.i029)) 44. ss Sas . «+ 8000.00 
Accrued interest on this investment, Deceniber I, 1921, 

to April 25, 1922. «. - 192.00 
Check sent C. P. Bill on on of Vol. 52, Peuscsous 

and Proceedings . . os. 2450S 


Investment by New York Trust Co. in partepation: 

bond and mortgage, Manida Construction Co. (Sep- 
tember 30, 1921) $2000 and accrued interest, $21 . 2021.00 
Total.debits) . . . ° $10427.80 © 
Balance in the New York Trust Ca. December 18, 1922 . 551.22 


$10979.02 
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The report was accepted one ordered spread upon the minutes ; 
and it was 


Voted, That the Secretary be instructed to convey the thanks of the Associa- 
tion to Mr. Plimpton for his service in connection with the Fund. 


The Nominating Committee, through its Chairman, Professor 
Scott, reported as follows: 


President, Professor Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor Samuel Eliot Bassett, University of Vermont. 
Professor Gordon Jennings Laing, McGill University. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Clarence P. Bill, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers, and 
Professor Frank Cole Babbitt, Trinity College. 
Dean Roy C. Flickinger, Northwestern University. 
Professor Tenney Frank, Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University. 
Professor Berthold L. Ullman, State University of Iowa. 
Delegate to the Council of the American Classical League, Professor Walton 
Brooks McDaniel, University of ee 


The Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the Association 
for the election of these officers. 

The President announced the appointment of Professor Walton 
Brooks McDaniel as a member of the Nominating Committee. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the following 
resolutions were adopted : 


Voted, That the amendment to the Constitution providing for an increase 
in dues, which was proposed at the last meeting, be laid on the table for an- 
other year. 

Voted, To endorse the protest of the American Library Association against 
Section 6 of the bill now pending in Congress to amend the copyright law 
(H. R. 11476). 


The President presented an invitation sent by the Classical 
Association of England and Wales to members of the American 
Philological Association to attend the coming general meeting of 
the former association. 

Professor H. R. Fairclough, delegate of the Philological Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast, presented the following message from 
that Association : 


-e 
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At the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, recently held in San Francisco, a motion was carried unani- 
mously whereby the speaker was deputed to convey to this, the parent Asso- 
ciation, the filial and respectful greetings of her offspring in the far West. We 
rejoice in your continued activity and in your notable achievements, which are 
our inspiration and our model, and we trust that the pleasant and harmonious 
relations now existing between us may always prevail. We salute the Ameri- 
can Philological Association with assurance of our genuine esteem and devotion. 


It was thereupon 


Resolved, That this Association express its thanks for the friendly message 
sent through Professor Fairclough by the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast; and that it request Professor Fairclough to convey the cordial greetings 
of his Association to the affiliated organization. 


On motion of Professor E. K. Rand it was 


Voted, That the President of the Association appoint a Committee on Medie- 
val Latin, with power to enlarge or change its membership. 

That at the next meeting of the Association a round table session be held 
on Medieval Latin subjects provided this session does not interfere with the 
general programme of the meeting. 


The President then appointed the following members of the Com- 
mittee: Professors B. L. Ullman (Chairman), C. H. Beeson, Cor- 
nelia C. Coulter, H. R. Fairclough, K. P. Harrington, G. D. Kellogg, 
D. P. Lockwood, E. T. Sage. 


The following resolutions were introduced by Professor W. A. 
Oldfather : 


Resolved, That the American Philological Association would profoundly 
regret the suspension of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, an enterprise of incom- 
parable value for all phases of classical scholarship, and earnestly hopes that 
means may be secured in some quarter to insure its completion within the next 
decade or two. 

‘Resolved, That in case it should be found necessary and feasible for American 
scholars to codperate in or to direct further work upon the Thesaurus, the 
American Philological Association stands ready to assume its share in such 
codperation or direction through the appointment of scholars to represent it 
upon such a codperating or directing board or committee. 

_ Resolved, That;in case a condition such as contemplated should arise, the 
President of the Association be authorized to make the necessary appointments. 


The first of the above resolutions was adopted and the others 
were referred to the Executive Committee with power.! 


1They were later adopted by vote of the Committee, on the understanding that 
the Association was not thereby committed to any financial obligation. 
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On motion of Professor John A. Scott the following resolution 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the American Philological Association felicitate Professor 
E. G. Sihler on the completion of seventy years, so many of which have been 
devoted with singular fidelity to the highest ideals of scholarship; and join with 
its congratulations the hope that he may still live many happy years and that 


he may often be present in future meetings of our Association to encourage 
and to inspire our members. 


The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 
papers. 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE AND THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The societies met at 2.30 Pp. M. in the Lampson Lyceum, the Pres- 
ident of the Institute presiding. The entire session was devoted 
to the reading of papers. About 150 people attended. 

The total number of members present at the meeting was 190. 
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UI. ABSTRACTS 


1. The Colonization of Greek Poetry (annual address of the 
President of the Association), by Professor Francis G. Allinson, 
Brown University. 


Greek poetry from Hesiod to Aeschylus was examined to justify 
the usual generalization that it is full of the salt sea; to indicate 
the progressive local expansion of its domain; and to hint at its 
legacy to other times. Specific details were drawn from the 
“recurrence of sea-epithets; from simile and metaphor; from 
actual descriptions of the sea and sea-business ; from the peop- 
ling of the sea by myth; and, finally, from the actual num- 
bers of places, islands, and sea-board sites — expanding from the 
Aegean to the furthest reaches of the Midland Sea. Oceanus, 
from Homer to Pindar, belongs to the realm of fancy outside the 
Gates. The mise en scéne is set in the Aegean and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In the poetry examined personal equations differ. Hesiod and | 
Sappho, for example, are landlubbers; the Homeric Hymns, Ar- 
chilochus, Alcaeus, Pindar, Aeschylus, etc., are redolent of the sea. 

Oceanus intrudes upon the Aegean finally in the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes, who transmits to Shelley the divine ichor. 


2. The Significant Name in Herondas, by Professor J. C. 
Austin, Colgate University. 


An investigation of the nomenclature of Herondas the mimo- 
grapher has yielded the conclusion that, in general, the technical 
requirement of the significant name (redender Name) is observed. 
Many names are so employed as to be etymologically appropriate 
to the individual characters, such as: Gyllis, bawd (<yvtdws, 
‘glutton’ or ‘traveller,’ by-name-of Herakles); Battaros, pander 
(<Barrapifw; cf. Bdrados: xivatdos); Lampriskos, schoolmaster 
(<Aapmrpos, suggesting vigorous action with reference to the 
flogging scene); Kottalos, truant schoolboy (<Aeol. xérrw or 
xottés, ‘die’); Kydilla, maid-servant (<xidos or xvdos); Gastron, 
a pot-bellied, gluttonous, lecherous slave ; Kerdon, cobbler (< xépdos 
as fixed by word-plays, 7, 34, 37,74) ; Drimylos and Pistos, slaves and 
salesmen (<8pits, miords); Psylla, Megallis, and Anna, maid- 
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servants (<wAda, peycAn; cf. Hebrew Hannah, Carthaginian 
Hanno). 

Others were chosen for traditional, literary, ethnological, or 
theological associations, such as: Bitinna, jealous of her paramour 
(hetaira-name, perhaps < Bia); Pyrrhies (‘red-head,’ a Northern 
slave, big, clumsy, stupid); Threissa, maid-servant (ethnicon) ; 
Thales, Persian turned Greek; Kynno (<xvwv); Koritto, Myrtale 
(hetaira-names); Metriche, Metrotime, Metro (< the magna 
mater); Kokkale (<xéxxados, poma Cybelae). 

Many characters other than the dramatis personae bear appro- 
priate names, derived either from the etymological meaning, 
such as Matakine (Persian name, or possibly <pdry); Gryllos 
(<ypvAdiLew) ; Mennes, champion boxer (<,évos); Euthies, Kok- 
kalos, and Phillos, teacher’s pets (‘Frank,’ ‘Sweet,’ and ‘Dear’) ; 


- Batale, daughter of Myttes (‘Lisper,’ daughter of ‘Dumb’); An- 


tidoros, pistor (Headlam: ‘Mr. Tit-for-tat’) ; Euboule who betrays 
a secret (significant per antiphrasin for the ironical effect) ; or from 
literary, proverbial, or theological associations, such as Mandris 
(<Mandros, a god of Asia Minor); Pataikios and Pataikiskos 
(typical thievish parasite); Myllos or Myellos; Philainion, Myr- 
tale, and Sime (hetaira-names); Daos, clever slave; Batyllis 
(with bad connotations, as Batale and Battaros); Nossis and 
Erinna (Crusius: ‘eine litterarische Bosheit”’); Mikion, humble 
tradesman (<juxpés). 


3. On the Meaning of ‘tollere’ and ‘ suscipere’ as Applied to 
Infants, by Professor Harold Bennett, Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege. 


It is frequently stated that follere and suscipere, when applied 
by Latin authors to infants, refer to a Roman practice of laying a 
newly-born infant on the ground, in order that the father might 
‘raise’ it, and thus signify his acknowledgment of parenthood and 
his desire to have the child reared. If one seeks ancient authority 
for this alleged custom, he will find convincing evidence that the 
Roman child was placed on the ground soon after birth (Ovid, 
Trist. 1v, 3, 46; Plin. N. H. vu, 2; Suet. Aug. 5, Nero, 6), but, 
nowhere any direct assertion that the father was expected to take 
it up, or any clear information regarding the significance of the 
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practice. The explanation cited above seems to be a Renaissance 
conjecture, for it can be traced back to notes by Gronovius on 
Plautus, Mil. 294, and Lambinus on Plautus, Amph. 501. 

A reéxamination of the evidence, however, leads one to doubt 
the accuracy of this interpretation. Not only can one find passages 
in which it is the mother who is to ‘raise’ the child (Plaut. Truc. 
398; Ter. Heaut. 571), but in some cases the action evidently takes 
place without the father’s knowledge or consent (Ter. Heaut. 626- 
627, Hec. 576). In no case do we find any such phrase as follere 
ab humo, nor is there anywhere an instance of follere or suscipere 
in juxtaposition with a reference to the custom of placing the child 
on the ground. The only passage in which both ‘putting down’ 
and ‘taking up’ are mentioned is in Augustine (Civ. Dei, Iv, 11), 
and there the verb is not follere or suscipere, but levare. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the idiom under discussion does 
not mean ‘to lift,’ but is to be connected with another common 
connotation of tollere and suscipere, namely, ‘to undertake,’ and 
that the explanation of the custom of placing a newly-born infant 
on the ground must be sought in an entirely different direction. 


4. The Grapheum of Tebtunis and Cercesuchon Oros, by 
Professor A. E. R. Boak, University of Michigan. 


Papyrus No. 622 of the Michigan Collection is a roll which con- 
tains on the verso the dvaypadi ypap<e>i(ov) TeBr(dvews) xal 
Kepxe(covxwv) “Op(ovs) of the last four months of the second year 
of Tiberius, z.e. April 28 to August 28, 42 A.D. The dvaypady is 
an dvaypapy ovpBodraiwy, or register of contracts. This register 
contains 247 entries made according to a fixed formula with a nota- 
tion in the left-hand margin of the month and day upon which 
they were drawn up. The following types of contracts are regis- 
tered: (1) 136 dpodoyia, agreements; (2) 50 picOdces, leases; 
(3) 27 Sdvea, loans; (4) 17 ovyypadal rpodirets, alimentary con- 
tracts; (5) 14 mpdces, sales; (6) 3 ovyypadal ddacKadixai, con- 
tracts of apprenticeship. The general formula for the entries 
was: dpodoyia (or picOwars, etc.) Setvos (Kail dAAov or GAAwv) mpds 
Seiva (kai dAAov or dAAovs) Siarpécews (or whatever the subject of the 
contract might be). The ovyypadai didacxadixai alone are not 
entered according to this formula but as the following example 
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illustrates: ééero Tacwovxios mpd(s) “Qpov didacxadixy(s). It is 
suggested that é&¢dero is here a stereotyped verbal form used as a 
noun upon which the genitive form Taowovxos depends. 

The recto of the same roll contains lengthy abstracts of the first 
fifty of the contracts entered on the verso. This shows that the 
Grapheum maintained two types of registers: (1) a register of 
the titles of contracts, and (2) a register of abstracts. The former 
type has not hitherto been known; the latter has some fragmentary 
parallels. 


5. The Gratitude of the Gods, by Professor J. W. Hewitt, 
Wesleyan University. 


Not only must man be grateful to God, but God owes gratitude 
to man. This is expressed with some clearness in Herodotus, 1, 87 
and go, Bacchylides, 3, 37, Hippocrates, wepi “Agpwv, 22, Aris- 
tophanes, Thesm. 1228, and Plato, Laws, 931 A. In addition there 
are discussed numerous passages, which, while not specifically de- 
manding gratitude from the gods, do request or demand some favor, 
in consideration of worship rendered. The first instance is Iliad, 
Vill, 39. 

Why does man thus expect return from his gods? The deity 
may be conceived of (1) as constrained by an act of sacrifice; or 
(2) bound by a promise, (a) explicit or (d) implicit, due to his having 
accepted a vow or a propitiatory offering. Or the return may be 
considered (3) an act of justice or (4) an act of enlightened self- 
interest. Or, finally (5), the god may desire to make return to 
his worshiper. These motives continually overlap, but a dash of 
the element of desire is necessary before there can be any question 
of gratitude on the part of the gods. 

The development of the notion that God owes return to man is 
sketched from the stage where man sets aside the fetish, if it does 
not do for him what is expected of it, through ancestor-worship to 
such higher acts as the vow. Man is always convinced that he 
should receive return. He will not serve God for naught. But as 
he comes to recognize his own duty to be grateful, he thinks of 
what is due him from God in terms of his own moral advance. 
This assumes an affinity between God and man that was foreign 
to the Hebraic element in the Christian religion, which at this 
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point prevailed over the Greek elements and reckoned man at his 
best an unprofitable servant and incapable of doing God any favor. 
or earning his gratitude. 


6. The Subjunctive jv in the Papyri, by Professor Robert 
C. Horn, Muhlenberg College. 


In several passages in the New Testament, certain uncial manu- 
scripts read jv for 7 in the third person singular of the present 
subjunctive (e.g. A in I Cor. 16, 4). While these may be simple 
errors, due to the tendency to add v movable, the form is found in 
papyri also ; in certain phrases jv seems to be the natural form with 
the common people. The private letters and official documents. 
of the published papyri have been examined. The results have 
been checked against Moulton’s, who called attention to many in- 
stances (Class. Rev. xv, 38 and 436, and xvii, 108; Grammar of 
N. T. Greek, 1 [Proleg.] 168; mm, § 86). A characteristic example. 
is Pap. Oxyr. 744 (1 B.C.): éav hv adpoevov ades, éav Av OyAea ExBare. 

The papyri in which 7 occurs date from the first century B.c. 
to the fourth a.p. It occurs much more frequently in private © 
letters than in official documents. Most letters in which it occurs 
are written by ignorant or uneducated people, as the spelling and 
syntax show. It occurs mainly in conditional and relative clauses, 
where the phrase probably became fixed (éav jr, éay S¢ jv, eav Hy 88) ; 
even in relative clauses éav #v is prominent. Fifteen papyri have. 
#v in conditional clauses; there are three examples of relative. 
clauses; four of purpose, introduced by iva; and three temporal. 

Other peculiar subjunctive forms are jyoav (Pap. Oxyr. 1157, 
Pap. Tebt. 333) and joba (Pap. Hib. 78, third century B.c.). 

There was great confusion in later Greek between the imperfect 
indicative of eiué and its present subjunctive, because of the 
similarity of form and sound. ‘There was also a strong tendency 
to add a parasitic v (Mayser, Gram. d. gr. Pap. 191-194, 197-199). 
jv seems to be established as a subjunctive in popular speech, due 
to ignorance and confusion. 


7. The Repeated Lines of Vergil, by Nicholas Moseley, Yale 
University. 

The paper endeavors to show that Vergil repeats lines not as 
a Homeric imitator, but with a definite artistic purpose. A study 
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of ninety-five repetitions of three feet or more indicates that the 
repetitions in the Aeneid are conscious and that they recur under 
similar circumstances. Nine classes are outlined: (1) lines de- 
scribing people repeated to describe the same people; (2) lines 
repeated to describe different people; (3) lines repeated to describe 
like actions or reactions of characters; (4) lines repeated to de- 
scribe the same or similar objects or situations; (5) lines repeated 
to describe the same natural phenomena; (6) lines repeated to 
describe the opening and close of speeches; (7) repeated. prophe- 
cies; (8) bona fide descriptions repeated as similes; (9) phrases 
repeated for special effects. | 

The repeated lines are generally exceptionally fine ones and they 
gain force from the repetition. When there are two similar de- 
scriptions and a line is repeated from the first one, Vergil is in- 
clined to omit specific details in the second instance, trusting to 
the reader’s being reminded of these details by the repeated line. 
Furthermore the repeated lines, especially those describing the 
same characters, help very greatly, together with the prophecies, 
to preserve the unity of the poem. 

The study of the repeated lines may in one or two specific in- 
stances give important evidence of incompleteness or lack of 
polish. Moreover such a study furnishes the best criterion for 
judging the authenticity of the challenged lines among the iterata. 
It also indicates the relation of certain manuscripts of Vergil and 
may give valuable assistance in determining the authenticity of 


some of the poems in the Appendix. These questions are to be 
dealt with in a later paper. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE | 
PACIFIC COAST 





I. PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER I 
FIRST SESSION, 10 o’cLOCK A.M. 


ARTHUR G. BRODEUR 
The Ballad of Ebbe Skammelsén and the English King Horn 


H. R. FAIRCLOUGH 
The Poems of the Appendix Vergiliana (p. 5) 


HAROLD BRUCE 
William Blake and Gilchrist’s Remarkable Coterie of Advanced 
. Thinkers 


RoBert W. GorDON 
Some Recent Criticisms of the Communal Theory of Ballad 
Origins 


SECOND SESSION, 2 o’cLock P.M. 


Monroe E. DEuUTSCH 
Caesar’s Triumphs : 


Annual Address of the President of the Association 


Conference on Medieval Latin Literature and its Relations: 

To Medieval Culture in General, by L. J. Paetow 

To Classical Latin Literature, by Max Radin (p. xxvii) 

To Medieval Vernacular Literature, by E. C. Hills (p. 
XXvlil) 

To Modern Literature, by W. D. Briggs (p. xxix) 

The Work and Plans of the Section on Medieval Latin of 
the Modern Language Association of America, by 
J. S. P. Tatlock (p. xxix). 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 


THIRD SESSION, 10 o’cLocK A.M. 


Howarp J. HALL 
An Early American Poet 


CLARENCE PASCHALL 
A Possible Origin of Duodecimal Counting (p. xxvii) 


MATHURIN DONDO 
Marionettes in the Time of Shakespeare 


Joun D. Cooke 
Medieval Interest in the Origin of Idolatry and 
Classical Paganism 


ALWIN THALER 
D’Avenant and Thomas Heywood: A New Source for the 
Siege of Rhodes ; 3 
FOURTH SESSION, 1 o’cLock P.M. 


Tuomas K. WHIPPLE 
Hamlet and the Anti-Elizabethan Reaction 


WILLaRD H. DurRHAM 
The Infant Alexander 


Max RADIN 
The Attic Libel Law and Freedom of Speech 


Guy MoNTGOMERY 
Swift in the Twentieth Century 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


EDWARD A. WICHER 
Two Brief Papers on the New Testament 


Epwarp G. Cox | 
Classical Traditions in Medieval Irish Literature 
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II. MINUTES 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast was held at the Hotel Bellevue, San 
Francisco, December 1 and 2, 1922, President Monroe E. Deutsch 
presiding at all sessions. The following business was transacted : 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were approved as printed 
in the "ublications of the Modern Language Association and to be 
printed i in the ‘Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. 

The Treasurer made the idllowing report for the year 1921-1922: 








RECEIPTS 
Balance on‘hand, Dec. 7, 192%. -) 6 +. 6 1s) « 6 6 6» 6 $228.30 
Interest. . . . he ge eee ed Pe ee ee 3.88 
Deer oo a ne ee 540.80 
; $762.98 
yh} to} ou EXPENDITURES 
Hotel St. Francis (room for 1921 meeting) . . . . . . « $ 10.00 
University Club (waiters’ ie gO eT Ses beg ps we ee 5.00 
Printing .. ne Gere: ay pede oe 72.50 
Postage, carfare, ind elphecide lige ie chk gig one ee 10.74 
Typing and mimeographing . . . 1 4 s © 6 s © «© » 6.50 
Dues to Modern Language Association . . . . . . . «© 255.71 
Dues to Americin’ Philological Association . ... ‘'....% « \\ 155.00 
Balance'on: hand Dee:.1,;:3923 ss. <-- das oe oe a we) ws BETS 
ee 2 $762.98 


On motion the report was accepted and referred to the Auditing 
Committee. : 

The appointment of the following committees. was;:announced 
by the President : 

Nominating, Professors Schilling, Nutting, sonst 

Auditing, Professdrs‘Elmore; Bruce. i 

Social, Professors Hart, Richardson, Tatlock. 

The Secretary’s teport consisted chiefly of statistics of member- 
ship for the past year, and notice of the election of 36 new members. 

It was moved and seconded that’ the Nominating Committee 
be made permanent, one ‘member to be elected each’ year. By vote 
of the members present further consideration of the motion was 
deferred yntil Saturday morning.; .. chy 
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The report of the Nominating Committee was read and accepted, 
and by vote the following officers were elected for the eS year: 


‘ 


President, C. G. Allen. . 

Vice-Presidents, A. P. McKinlay, B. O. Foster. . 

Secretary, A. G. Kennedy. ieee 

Treasurer, W. L. Schwartz. a 

Executive Committee, the above-named officers and R. M. Alden, R: Schevill, 
E. A. Wicher, C. Paschall. 


The Auditing Committee reported that the accounts and 
vouchers of the Treasurer were correct and in order. On motion 
the report was accepted and approved. 

The Association then voted that the Nominating Committee shall 
consist henceforth of three members, shall be appointed by the 
President, and each member shall hold office for three years, the 
respective terms of office to expire in successive years. In case of 
the absence of any member of the committee from the annual 
meeting, the President shall fill the vacancy with a temporary 
appointment. To initiate this system, the incoming President 
shall select two members from the Nominating Committee of the 
present session and add a third, indicating the terms of office of 
these members as of one, two, and three years. 

On motion a vote of thanks was extended to the University Club 
for hospitality and the Treasurer was authorized to pay $10 to 
the “Christmas Box’ for the waiters of the Club. 

It was also voted that the President be authorized to appoint 
each year certain members whose duty it should be to carry to the 
American Philological Association and the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America the greetings of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, the choice to be made from those members 
likely to be in attendance at the annual meetings of the Eastern 
associations. 

By motion the President was authorized to appoint a committee 
of three to represent the Association and assist it in keeping in 
touch with the movement started at the last annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America for the promotion of 
the study of Medieval Latin literature. It was further voted that 
the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast recommend the 
appointment of Professor E. K. Rand as the American represent- 
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ative on the committee having in charge the publication of a new 
Medieval Latin dictionary. 

Professor R. M. Alden called the attention of the members to 
the desirability of codperating with and supporting the Modern 
Humanities Research Association. 

The attendance at the four sessions numbered 50, 50, 40, and 38 
respectively. — 
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III. ABSTRACTS 


1. A Possible Origin of Duodecimal Counting, by Professor 
Clarence Paschall, University of California. 


Besides the decimal system, based on ten and preceded probably 
by the beginnings of a system based on five, we have in the Indo- 
European languages, as well as elsewhere, surviving traces of a 
method of counting in which twelve and six play réles correspond- 
ing to those played by ten and five. 

The six-twelve system, which seems to be older than the five-ten 
system, must also have originated in some form of digital counting- 
How could primitive man have counted six fingers? It is generally 
assumed that man began to reckon with collective units before he 
had gone far in counting by ones. He thought of a hand of objects 
—i.e., as many objects as he had fingers on one hand — before he 
realized how many fingers he actually had. Then in counting he 
might easily make six if he returned to the little finger from which 
he started and counted it twice. That it is natural to make this 
mistake in counting in a series in which one returns to the starting 
point is shown by the familiar fact that in French and German the 
week is thought of as containing eight days. The French count a 
fortnight in the same way as fifteen days. The Roman method of 
counting the days in the divisions of the month reveals the same 
principle. With the development of a more rational notion of 
number, the error in counting the fingers of the hand was no longer 
made, and the six-twelve system gave way to the five-ten system, 
to which, from a mathematical standpoint, it was not inferior. 


The following abstracts are those of papers presented at the 
Conference on Medievai Latin Literature and its Relations (see 


Programme, page xxii). 


2. The Relation of Medieval Latin Literature to Classical 
Literature, by Professor Max Radin, University of California. 


Medieval Latin Literature is no more a debased and corrupt 
copy of classical Latin Literature than medieval Latin is of the 
language of Cicero and Caesar. The literature of the Middle 
Ages is a natural development, a means of satisfying the needs of 
a society fundamentally different from that of the Roman Em- 
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pire. The classics were known and valued, but, except for form, 
they were copied only when rhetorical practice was intended. 
The ideas of medieval society were ideas of religion, philosophy, 
history, and law, and in these fields, medieval Latin produced 
worthy and adequate works. In belles-lettres, poetry and fiction 
grew up, having for their subjects whatever evoked a strong emo- 
tional appeal. For poetry, that was chiefly — but by no means 
exclusively — mystic religiosity. This new Jaatei further, de- 
veloped a new form, the rhyming verse. 

The value of this literature as compared with Greek « or Latin or 
any given modern literature will be variously estimated. The im- 
portant thing in connection with it is that it was independent and 
apes pease to the society whose life it illustrated. 


3. The Relation of Medieval Latin Literature to Medieval 
Vernacular Literature, by Professor E. C. Hills, University of 
California. 


~ Till about the eleventh century, the literature of Western Europe 

was almost exclusively in Latin. In the immediately following 
centuries an outpouring of literary works in the vernacular speeches 
—epics, lyrics, didactic poems, fabliaux, romances, farces, etc. 
— stimulated Latin and made it more productive. The medieval 
Latin literature and that of the vernacular speeches traveled to- 
gether and each influenced the other so that neither can be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the other. Poets who wrote in a 
vernacular speech would take their material from medieval Latin 
works, and if a poem in the vernacular was excellent, it was often 
put into Latin, so that all might read it, for Latin was still the 
universal language of Western Europe. 

The same or similar metrical forms were developed in Latin 
and in the vernacular speeches (see the Carmina Burana and the 
Cambridge Songs), and farces were given by clerics sometimes in 
the one language and sometimes in another. The medieval Latin 
chronicles were used as material for epic poems in the vernacular 
(see Bédier, Légendes épiques), and the medieval Latin tales found 
in the collections of exempla were used in French fabliaux and in 
Italian novelle (see Crane’s Jacques de Vitry). 

Without a reading knowledge of Latin and some acquaintance 
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with the medieval Latin literature, no one can do thorough work in 


linguistics, in prosody, in the modern literatures, in history, or in 
philosophy. 


4. The Relation of Medieval Latin Literature to Modern 
Literature, by Professor W.'H. Briggs, Stanford University. 


The importance of a first-hand knowledge of medieval Latin 
literature to the student of modern literature may be most readily 
understood through observing the fact that various important 
kinds of intellectual activity of the Middle Ages were directly con- 
tinued into the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and thence 
into later times. English writers of those centuries, whatever 
subject they dealt with, were constantly making use of medieval 
Latin writers in theology, history, science, law, etc., and it may be 
said with truth that a knowledge of a considerable amount of this 
medieval Latin writing was widespread among men of learning. 
From another point of view, it can be said that neither the thought 
nor the art of a writer like Spenser can be well understood without 
some knowledge of medieval life and thought, in obtaining which 
a direct, even if not extensive, acquaintance with medieval Latin 
authors is indispensable. For instance, Holiness and Chastity in 
the Faerie Queene illustrate the intrusion of Christian and medie- 
val ethical ideals into the Aristotelian scheme of the virtues. In 
the same way, ‘romantic love’ in modern fiction can only be com- 
prehended in its relation to both life and literature by studying 
the medieval conditions out of which it sprang. From a third 
point of view, the important influence upon poetry, drama, and 
other forms of literature of a medieval writer like Geoffrey of 
Monmouth can only be appreciated after obtaining a speaking ac- 
quaintance with him. 


5. The Work and Plans of the Section on Medieval Latin, of 
the Modern Language Association of America, by Professor 
J. S. P. Tatlock, Stanford University. 


At the meeting of the Modern Language Association in 1921 
there was successfully organized a permanent group of those inter- 
ested in medieval Latin and its relations with ancient, medieval, 
and modern literature and with medieval culture in general. The 
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group has been working since with Dr. George R. Coffman, professor 
of English in Grinnell College, Iowa, as its executive secretary ; 
the honorary general chairman is Professor E. K. Rand, of Har- 
vard University, and the chairmen for the East, Central Divi- 
sion, and West are respectively Professors G. H. Gerould (Prince- 
ton), G. R. Coffman, and J. S. P. Tatlock (Stanford), who also 
form the executive committee of the group. The organization 
is likely soon to be expanded. Among the tasks undertaken are 
a list of those in America who are working on these subjects, in 
secular and church institutions and elsewhere ; a survey of what the 
universities are doing for the study of medieval Latin culture in the 
widest sense; a consideration of what can be done to advance 
such studies; codperation with other learned societies. One 
result of the activities of the group already is the editing of an 
anthology of medieval Latin by Professor C. H. Beeson, of Chi- 
cago. | 

The study of medieval Latin has suffered in America through 
being nobody’s business in particular. There is still a widespread 
feeling that the language and literature are so inferior as to be 
negligible, and a surprising inattention to the fact that till the 
fourteenth century Latin was almost the only literary language 
of the best-trained minds, and till much later conducted the main 
current of intellectual progress. Many have retained the senti- 
mental and distorted idea of the medieval mind which began in 
the eighteenth century; and the important middle division of 
man’s intellectual history is still obscured by paradox and mis- : 
understanding as well as by ignorance. 
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XXXl 
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58 f.; Hector: 59 ff.; importance of 
the BovA» Acés and of the character 
of Hector in the plot: 61 f.; 
pyrus fragment of Iliad, XvIm, 439- 

657: 128 ff. 

Iambic shortening: v. Svllabification. 

Ictus, accent, and quantity in Greek 
and Latin prose and poetry: 169 ff. ; 
v. Accent, Pronunciation, Syllabi- 

- fication. 

Infants: v. éollere. 

Lydia: v. Appendix Vergiliana. 

Manuscripts, Latin: v. Catullus. 

Medieval Latin literature, its relation 
to classical literature: xxvii f.; to 
medieval vernacular literature: 
xxviii f.; to modern literature : xxix; 
work and plans of the Section on 
Medieval Latin of the Modern 
Language Association of America: 
xxix f. 

Moretum: v. Appendix Vergiliana. 

Names, the significant, in Herondas: 
xvi f. 

Ovid: v. Appendix Vergiliana. 

Papyri, literary, in the University of 
Michigan Collection: 128 ff.; frag- 
ment of Iliad, xvim, 430-617 (com- 
mentary): 7ib.; epic fragment, 
perhaps from Hesiod’s Eoeae (text, 
commentary, and translation; Plate 
II): 133 ff.; rhetorical fragment 
mept Mvdov (text, commentary, and 
translation): 136 ff.; other papyrus 
Mss. : 113 ff. (Plate 1); 142 ff. (Plate 
III) ; the subjunctive jv in papyri: 
zx. 

Priapea: v. Appendix Vergiliana. 

Princeton University Collection of 
Papyri, contents of: 113 f. 

Pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
Prose: 169 ff.; the fifth the normal 
pitch interval for Greek acute and 
circumflex accents: 171 f.; nature of 
grave accent: 172f.; ictus: 173 ff.; 
quantity: 176 ff.; rhythm of prose 
to be determined from that of poetry : 
177 ff.; laws of Greek rhythm: 
183 ff.; illustrated by passages from 
Thucydides, Plato, and Demosthe- 
nes: to1 f.; ictus and worn secant 
in Latin: ioe if, 


pa- 
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Quantity of syllables in Greek and 
Latin: v. Pronunciation, Syllabifi- 
- ation. 

Repeated lines in Vergil: xx f.; criti- 
cal results of ai study of them: xxi. 
Rhetorical treatise repi Mvdov, papyrus 

fragment of: 136 ff. 
Rhythm in Greek and Latin poetry and 
prose: v. Pronunciation. 
Sanskrit aorists, their classification 
and history: 83 ff.; types of forma- 
_ tion (simple, reduplicated, sigmatic) : 
_ 85 f.; sequence of the ‘seven’ classes : 
86; augment: 86 f.; endings: 87; 


precative: 87, 99, 102;  root- 
aorist: 87 f.; a-aorist: 88; re- 
duplicated aorist: 88 f.; s-aorist: 


- 83 £., 80 ff., 94 ff.; zs-aorist: 85, 
89 ff., 95 f.; choice between forma- 
tion with s and is: go ff.; loss of 
tense-sign s in s-aorist: 92 ff.; 
‘ sis-aorist’ : 94 ff.; successive phases 
of s-aorist inflection: 96 f.; sa- 
aorist : 98 £.; paradigms : 100 f. 

Subjunctive jv in the papyri: xx; 
apparently used in popular speech: 
ib. 

cupBdra1a: xviii f. 

suscipere; v. tollere. 

Syllaba anceps: v. Syllabification, 

Syllabification and syllabic quantity in 
Greek and Latin: 35 ff.; theory of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus: 35 ff.; 
of Herodian: 37 f.; theory of 
syllabic waves: 39 ff.; close and 
loose attachment of consonant to 
preceding vowel: 42 f.; syllaba 
anceps: 43 ff.; initial and medial 
consonant groups: 44 f.; mute 
followed by liquid: 45 ff.; iambic 
shortening: 48 f.; final short vowel 
before initial consonant group in 


Latin: 49 f.; syllable division in 
writing: 50 f. 
Tebtunis: v. Grapheum. 


tollere and suscipere, their meaning as 
applied to infants: xvii ff.; not ‘to 
lift’, but ‘to undertake’ : xviii. 

Vergil, repeated lines in: xx f.; v. 
Appendix Vergiliana. 

Vocabulary, evidence of, in determin- 
ing authorship: 13, 31 f., 33. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD ! 


For THE CALENDAR YEAR 1922 


PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS 


A.A.— Art and Archaeology. 

A.H.R. — American Historical Review. 

A.J.A.— American Journal of Archaeology. 

A.J.P.— American Journal of Philology. 

Am. — American. . 

B. — Bulletin. 

Cal. Chr. — University of California Chroni- 
cle. 

C.J. — Classical Journal. 

C.P. — Classical Philology. 

C.Q. — Classical Quarterly. 

C.R. — Classical Review. 

C.W.. — Classical Weekly. 

E.R. — Educational Review. 

H.S.C.P.— Harvard. Studies in Classical 

Philology. 

J.— Journal. 

J.A.O.S.— Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. 

J.E.G.P.— Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology. 


WALTER AGARD. 
Notes on Eleusis; C.W. xvi, 46. 
Revs. of M. Croiset’s La civilisation 
hellénique; Babelon’s Les mon- 
naies grecques; Lechat’s La 
sculpture grecque; C.J. xvIt, 
123 f. 


A. WILutAm AHL. 


Outline of Persian history, based on 
the cuneiform inscriptions; New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner. 


Raymonp M. ALDEN. 


Shakespeare (Master spirits of lit- 
erature series): pp. xix+377; 
New York: Duffield & Co. 

Rev. of Thaler’s Shakspere to 
Sheridan; Cal. Chr. xxiv, 571- 


574: 


| FLORENCE Mary BENNETT AN- 


DERSON (Mrs. L. F.). 


George Meredith the novelist ; Eng- 
lish J. XI, 140-149. 





J .H.S. — Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

L.C.L. — Loeb Classical Library. 

M.— Magazine. 

M.L.A.— Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. 

M.L.N.— Modern Language Notes. 

M.P.— Modern Philology. 

Nat. — Nation. 

N.I.Y.B. — New International Year Book. 

P.A.P.A.— Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. 

P.Q. — Philological Quarterly. 

Pr. — Press. 

Qu. — Quarterly. 

Rev. — Review. 

Rom.R. — Romanic Review. 

S.P. — Studies in Philology. 

S.S.— School and Society. 

T.A.P.A.— Transactions of the American 
Philological Association. 

U. — University. 


A laboratory experiment in poetry; 
Poet Lore, XXXII, 537-552. 
FRANK AYDELOTTE. 


Oxford of today; Oxford U. Pr., 
Am. Branch (with L. A. Crosby). 

Quakerism and democracy ; Friends 
Intelligencer, ninth month. 


FRANK CoLe BABBITT. 


Rev. of Scott’s The Unity of Ho- 
mer; C.J. XV, 475-477. 


Susan H. BALLovw. 


The carriére of the higher Roman 
officials in Egypt in the second 
century; 7.A.P.A. Lu, 96-110. 


LERoy C. BARRET. 
The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, book 
nine; J.A.O.S. XLU, 105-146. 


SAMUEL E. BASSETT. 


The function of the Homeric sim- 
ile; T.A.P.A. LI, 132-147. 


1 An incomplete list of publications of the members during the calendar year 1922, 


as far as reported by them to the editor. 


been given, that for 1922 is meant. 


Where the number of a volume has not 
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Note on I 297-302; VPARP, A. LI, 
xiii. 

Homeric criticism ; Sewanee Rev. 
XXX, 390-308. 

On the use of two spears in Homeric 
warfare; C.J. XVIII, 104-106. 
Xenophon and Tasso; ib. 176-177. 
Rev. of Bidez et Cumont’s Juliani 

Epistulae et Leges; 7b. 189-190. 
Rev. of Scott’s Unity of Homer; 
A.J.P. XLit, 177-181. 
Contributor to Archaeological news : 
A.J.A. 


WILLIAM N. BATEs. 
Editor-in-chief; A.J.A. 


Paur V. C. BAvrR. 


Catalogue of the Stoddard Collec- 
tion of Greek and Italian Vases 
in Yale ‘University; pp. xi + 
311; New Haven: Yale U. Pr. 

Rev. of Buschor’s Greek vase-paint- 
ing: N. Y. Ev. Post Lit. Rev., 
June 17. 


CHARLES H. BEESON. 


Revs. of Clark’s Collectanea His- 
panica; Walters and Conway’s 
Livy, vol. 1; Ianell’s Vergil; 
C.P. Xvi, 157-163. 

Rev. of Sandys’ Companion to 
Latin studies; ib. xvu1, 367-368. 

Rev. of Salonius’ Vitae patrum; 
1b. 376-378. 


Harotp H. BENDER. 


The home of the Indo-Europeans; 
pp. 59; Princeton: U. Pr. 

Two Lithuanian etymologies : Lith- 
uanian vydraga * virago’; Lithua- 
nian Z6gis ‘meadow-drain, gully’; 
J.A.O.S. XLII, 186-189. 

The etymolozy and meaning of 
Sanskrit garutmant; ib. 203-205. 

The Aryan question and anthro- 
pology; Forum, Lxvu, 322-331. 

Rev. of Gerullis’ Die altpreussischen 


Ortsnamen, gesammelt und 
sprachlich behandelt; A.J.P. 
XL, 282 f.. : 
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CLARENCE P. BILL. 
Editor: T.A.P.A., P.A.P.A. 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 

Rev. of Sapir’s Language; 
Xv, 142 f. 

Rev. of Michelson’s Owl sacred 
pack of the Fox Indians; A.J.P. 
XL, 276 ff. . 

Rev. of Jespersen’s Language, its 

- nature, development, and origin; 
ib. 370 ff. 


A. E. R. Boax. 


An overseer’s day-book from the 
Fayoum; J.H.S. Xi, 217-221. 

Some Greek legal papyri from the 
Michigan Collection; Michigan 
Law Rev. xx, 839-847. 

The Greek legal papyri at Michigan 
University; Am. Bar Ass'n J. 
683-684. 

Two contracts for division of prop- 
erty from Graeco-Roman Egypt ; 
T.A.P.A. Lu, 82-95. 

Greek history; Year’s Work in 
Class. Stud. 1921-1922, pp. 17-29. 

Rev. of Ure’s Origin of tyranny; 
C.J. Xvi, 62-64. 

Rev. of Ferrero’s Ruin of ancient 
civilization ; 7b. 190-191: 


C.W. 


CAMPBELL BONNER. 


A papyrus describing magical pow- 
ers; 7.A.P.A. Lu, 111-118. 


FRANK BREWSTER. 
Asteria; A.S.C P.. xxx, 65 @. 


CARLETON L. BROWNSON. 


Xenophon, Anabasis, books Iv- 
vu (L. C. L.), pp. 371; London: 
William Heinemann, New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Cart DARLING BUCK. 


Greek &udodov, Oscan amvianud 
and the Oscan eituns inscriptions ; : 
C.P. Xvi, 111-118. 

Note to J. G. IX, 2, 241; 2. 86; 
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Rev. of Meillet’s Apercu d’une 
histoire de la langue grecque; 
ib. 169-171. 

Rev. of Bender’s Lithuanian ety- 
mological index; A.J.P. xu, 
186-187. 


GEORGE MILLER CALHOUN. 

The early history of crime and 
criminal law in Greece; Proc. 
British Class. Ass’n, xv111, 86—104. 

An Apology for Athens ; Cal. Chron. 
XXIV, 25-36. 

Rev. of Livingstone’s Legacy of 
Greece; ib. 555-59: 

- Rev. of Botsford’s Hellenic history ; 
ih 560-563. 
Editor: « al. Chron. 


HowarpD VERNON CANTER. 
* “Fortuna” in Latin poetry; S.P. 
XIX, 64-82. — 


WILBERT LESTER CARR. 


A report of progress in a number of 
special projects connected with 
the classical investigation; C.W. 
XV, 170-172 (with Mason D. 
Gray). 

The Philadelphia controlled ex- 
periment in teaching English 
derivatives from Latin; xvI1, 
54-56 (with Mason D. Gray). 

_ The progress of the classical inves- 
tigation; C.J. xv, 265-270 
(with Mason D. Gray). 


ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


Chapter on the Law in “ Civiliza- 
tion ' ‘he United States: an 
inquiry by thirty Americans,” 
53-75; New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

The progress of the law, r1919- 
1922: evidence; Harvard Law 
Rev. XXXV, 302-317, 428-448, 
673-714. 

Economic interpretation of judges; 
New Republic, June 7, pp. 36-39. 

The Rand school case; ib. Sept. 27, 
pp. 118-120. 
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Rev. of Edward S. Corwin’s John 
Marshall and the constitution; 
ib. Feb. 15, pp. 343 f. 

Rev. of Interchurch report on pub- 
lic opinion and the steel strike; 
N. Y. Post, Mar. 18. 

Rev. of Pound’s The spirit of the 
common law; Dial, Aug., pp. 
222 f. 

Rev. of Reed’s Training for the 
public profession of the law; 
A.H.R. Oct., pp. 137 f. 

Rev. of Civilization in the United 
States; Atl. Monthly, Mar. 


GEORGE H. CHASE, 


Archaeology in 1920-1921; C.J. 
XVII, 191-200. 

Rev. of Buschor’s Greek vase- 
painting; Yale Rev. xu, 424 f. 


CHARLES UpSON CLARK. 
First Latin; revised ed.; Chicago: 
Mentzer, Bush & Co. (with J. 
B. Game). 
Greater Roumania; New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


FRANK Lowry CLARK. 


Rev. of E. B. England’s Laws of 
Plato: (CJ. XViHt; 1190; 


HARRISON C. COFFIN. 


Rev. of Taylor’s The mythology of 
Vergil’s Aeneid according to 
Servius; C.W. xvI, 45-46. 

Rev. of Anderson’s A study of 
Vergil’s descriptions of nature; 
403°S5: 

HERMANN COLLITzZ. 


Germanische Wortdeutungen: 1. 
Got. inn, inna, 2. Got. duginnan 
‘beginnen’; M.L.N.xXxXxvil, 215— 
217, 274-279. 

Sunufatarungo; J.E.G.P. XX, 557- 
S71: 


LANE COOPER. 


Two views of education; pp. ix + 
321; New Haven: Yale U. Pr. 

Translations of Aristotle’s Poetics ; 
C.W. Xv, 95-096. 
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- Literature for engineers; reprinted 
in Meredith College Quarterly B., 
series 16, no. I. 


CorNELIA C. COULTER. 


‘Rev. of Law’s Studies in the songs 
of Plautine comedy; C.P. xvu, 


382-384. 
Joon R. CRAWFORD. 


A child portrait of Drusus Junior 
on the Ara Pacis; A.J.A. XXVI, 


307-315. 
GEORGE IRVING DALE. 


The function of the textbook re- 
viewer; Hispania, v, 87-05. 

Do students learn to speak Span- 
ish? 7b., 207-215. 

The Homeric simile in the Araucana 
of Ercilla; Washington U. Stud- 
ies, 1X, Humanistic Series, 233- 
244. 

Henry S. DAWSON. 


Rev. of D’Ooge’s Concise Latin 
grammar; C.W. xv, 94 f. 

Rev. of Norwood’s Greek tragedy ; 
ab. 131 ff. 


SIDNEY N. DEANE. 


Editor: Archaeological news and 
discussions; A.J.A. XXvI, 89- 
130, 193-236, 339-387, 477-515- 

Bibliography of archaeological 
books; 7b. 237-259. 

Joint editor: C.J. 


Roy J. DEFERRARI. 


St. Augustine’s method of compos- 
ing and delivering sermons; 
A.J,.P. XLII, 97-123, 193-219. 

St. Ambrose and Cicero; P.Q. 1, 
142. 

Rev. of Figgis’ The political as- 
pects of St. Augustine’s City of 
God; C.W. xv, 180-181. 

Latin in the grades; Catholic Educ. 
Rev. XX, 217-223. 


The classics in education; 7b. 385- 
392. 
Classical Section; 7b. 428-433, 


496-503, 551-558, 606-610. 
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- Rev. of Frarik’s Vergil, a biography ; 


7b. 509-510. 
Rev. of Boak’s A history of Rome 


to 565 A.D.; 7b.:251-252. 
_ Rev. of Botsford’s Hellenic. his- 
tory; 1b. 447-449. 
Rev. of Gummere’s Seneca; 1b. 
571-572. 
Rev. of Showerman’s Horace and 
his influence; 7b. 629-630. 


Monroe E. DEvTSCH. 
Suetonius, Julius, 52, 13. 
XVII, 161-163. 
A prophecy: of Caesar’s murder 
(Suetonius, Julius, 81, 1); C-.P. 
XVII, 119-127. 


LF: 


NorMAN WENTWORTH DEWITT. 

Virgil’s biographia litteraria; pp. 

vii + 192; Toronto: Victoria 
College Pr. 


THOMAS SHEARER DUNCAN. 


The ‘ Alexander theme’ in rhetoric ; 
Washington U. Studies, rx, Hu- 
manistic Series, no. 2, pp. 315— 
335: 


JEFFERSON ELMORE. 


The purpose of the decemviral 
legislation; C.P. xvu, 128-140. 


HENRY RUSHTON FAIRCLOUGH. 


The art and archaeology of the 
Dalmatian coast; A.A. XIV, 
61-82. 


EDWARD FITCH. 


The evidence for the Homeric 
Thebais; C.P. XvU, 37-43. 
Rev. of Allen’s The Homeric Cata- 

logue of Ships; 7b. 147-150. 
Rev. of England’s The Laws of 
Plato; C.W. xvi, 44 f. 


R. C. FLICKINGER. 


The Greek theater and its drama 
(2d ed.); pp. xxviii + 368; 
Chicago: U. of Chicago Pr. 

Scholarship and sex; S.S. XV, 
602-605. 
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Rev. of Allen’s Greek theater of 
the fifth century; C.P. xvun, 95 f. 


B. O. Foster. 

Livy, with an English translation, 
in thirteen volumes, vol. 
(L.C.L.); pp. x + 465; London: 
W. Heinemann, New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Harortp N. FOWLER. 


The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens; A.A. xiv, 
171-260 (written in part by 

' others). 

Samuel Ball Platner; C.P. xvu, 
281-282. 

Rev. of Chandler Rathfon Post’s 
History of European and Ameri- 
can sculpture from the Early 
Christian period to the present 
day; Harvard Graduates’ M. 
XXX, 589-591. 

Revs. of J. P. Droop’s Archaeolo- 
gical excavation; Arthur Fair- 


banks’ Athenian lekythoi with | 


outline drawing in matt color 
on a white ground; C.P xvu, 
265-267. 

Rev. of Frederik Poulsen’s Etrus- 
can tomb paintings: their sub- 
jects and significance; ib. 371- 

i. | 372 


ALEXANDER DAVID FRASER. 


_ Xenophon and the Boeotian hel- 
met; Art. B. Iv, 99-108. 
A new Athenian discovery; ib. 


139-143. 
The ancient fish-taboo; C.W. xv, 
164-165. 
Rev. of Ure’s Greek renaissance; 
4b, 207-208. 


The ancient curse: some analogies ; 
vt CJ. xvi, 454 ff. 
' An ancient sporting term; ib. 228. 
Rev. of Fimmen’s Kretisch-Myke- 
+. mische Kultur; 2b. 347. ~ 
Revs. of Poulsen’s Etruscan tomb 


paintings; Buschor’s Greek vase | 
' .'Scholien; 72b., 2. Reihe, m, 625- 


painting; and Faure’s history of 
it: art, Vol, 15.2). 415 f. 
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New discoveries in archaeology; 
Jamestown Collegian, x, 1, 2. 

New discoveries in excavation of 
Old Carthage; ib. 11, 1. 

Late discoveries of Egyptian an- 
tiquities; 7b. 13, 2. 


HENRY S. GEHMAN. 


Moving pictures among the Ro- 
mans; C.W. Xv, 97-100. 

The Peta-Vatthu, translation of 
book u, 1-6; Ceylon Antiquary 
and Literary Register, vi, 155- 
163. Book 1, 7-13; ib. 193-204. 
Book m1, 1-2; 7b. VIM, 145-153. 

The supreme message; Reformed 
Church Messenger, XC1, no. 29, pp. 
7-8. 


Joun L. GErIG. 


Modern philology; N.I.Y.B. 559- 
563. 
Associate editor: Rom. R. 


ANTHONY F. GEYSER. 


Musa Americana, fifth series: 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar in 
Latin accentual iambic verse 
with English text; pp. 167; Chi- 
cago: Loyola U. Pr. 

Ad Almam Matrem Campianam; 
The Campion, x, 3. 


WILLIAM CHASE GREENE. 


Astrology and democracy; 
XVH, 227. 

Taxation and unemployment: the 
doctor’s dilemma; Boston Herald, 
April 23. 

Rev. of sundry works on Plato and 
related subjects; C.W. xvi, 53- 


CJ. 


55: 
Young Virgil and “‘The doubtful 
doom of human kind”; A.J.P. 


XLII, 344-351. 
Joint editor: H.S.C.P., vol. xxx. 
ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Kritische Zeichen ; Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyclopedie, X1, 1912-1915, 
1916-1927. 


705. 


eee 


~ Geschichte der lateinischen Litera- | 


tur, I; pp. 120; Géschen Samm- 
lung; Berlin. 


RIcHARD M. GUMMERE. 


Seneca the philosopher and_ his 
modern message; pp. xvi + 
150; Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 

Books and tools; Youth's Compan- 
ion, XCVI, 501 f. 


Roy KENNETH HACK. 


The art of translation; Freeman, 
V, 18-20. 
Lucretius; 7b. VI, 296-298. 


GEORGE D. HApzsItTs. 


Some Vergilian problems and re- | 


cent Vergilian literature; C.W. 
XV, 106-110, 114-118. 

Editor: Our debt to Greece and 
Rome; Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co. .Gummere’s Seneca, Show- 
erman’s Horace, Taylor’s Greek 


medicine and biology, Mac- 
kail’s Virgil. 
E. ADELAIDE HAHN. 
Hendiadys: Is there such a thing? 


C.W. Xv, 193-197. 

Classical articles in non-classical 
periodicals; ib. 111-112 (with 
Helen H. Tanzer); 176, 191- 
192; XVI, 47-48 (with Charles 
Knapp and Helen H. Tanzer). 

To Q. H. F.; Hunter College Echo, 
April. 

Rev. of the Book of Job, by Morris 
Jastrow, Jr.; MN. Y. Herald, 
Jan. 22 and 29. 


J.B. HEALEY. 


Some modal uses in the papyri; 
U. of Wis. Class. Stud., Series 1, 


no. 15. 


J. PENROSE HARLAND. 


The Minyan migration; 
XXVI, 77-78. 


Kart PomMERoY HARRINGTON. 


The Roman poet laureate; P.A.P.A. 


LI, xiv—xv. 


Ad A. 
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Joint editor: The Wesleyan song 
book, 5th ed. 

Joint editor: [A. M. C.] Guide to 
paths in the White Mountains 


and adjacent regions. 


_J. W. Hewirv. 


Gratitude and ingratitude in the 
plays of Euripides; A.J.P. ximt, 


331-343. 
In and out of Sparta; C. bd XVIII, 


153-164. 
ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN. 
E. P. Grosse again; N. E. Hist. 
Gen. Register, LXxvi, 79 f. 
Katy; Harvard Graduates’ M. 
XXX, 603. 


' Ursan T. HoLmeEs, Jr. 


Some Provencal etymologies; M.P. 
XX, 95—-97- 
ROBERT CuHriso~tm Horn. 


Notes on N. T. Greek; 
Church Rev. xii, 242-246. 

Life and letters in the papyri; C.J. 
Xvul, 487-502. 


GEORGE Howe. 


The revelation of Aeneas’ mission; 
S.P. XIX, 31-41. 


WALTER WOODBURN HYDE. 


Theocritus and a day in Alexandria 
at the festival of Adonis; Sewa- 
nee Rev. XXX, 168-178. 

A terra cotta head in the Loeb 
Collection; A.J.A. XXVI, 426- 


429. 
A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


The Persian dominions in Northern 
India down to the time of Alex- 
ander’s invasion ; Cambridge His- 
tory of India, 1, 319-344. 

A visit to the tomb of Baba Tahir 
at Hamadain; in A Volume of 
Oriental Studies presented to Pro- 
fessor E. G. Browne, pp. 257-260; 
Cambridge. 

The centenary celebration of the 
Société Asiatique and the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Champol- |. 


Luth. 


; 
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lion at Paris: Sanj Vartaman or 
Evening News (Bombay), Sept. 
Io, p. 60. 

John Kendrick Bangs, 83, ’85L; 
Columbia Alumni News, xu, 
265. 

Rev. of Sykes’s History of Persia, 
2d ed.; Asia, xxi, 237-238. 

Rev. of Keith’s Rigveda Brah- 
manas; Philosophical Rev. xxx1, 
409. 

Rev. of Memoirs of Babur, emperor 
of Hindustan, tr. Leyden and 
Erskine, revised by Sir Lucas 
King; NV. Y. Ev. Post Lit. Rev. 
Aug. 26, p. 808. 

Rev. of Lorimer’s Phonology of 
the Bakhtiari, Badakhshani, and 
Madaglashti dialects of Modern 
Persian; A.J.P. xii, 281-282. 

Sun, moon, and stars (Iranian) ; 
Hastings’ Ency. of Religion and 
Ethics, x1, 85-88. 


T. ATKINSON JENKINS. 


Rev. of translations of the Chanson 
de Roland by C. Scott-Moncrieff, 
and by H. Chamard; M.P. xrx, 
426 ff. 


ARTHUR LESLIE KEITH. 


The Dido episode; South Atlantic 
Qu. XXI, 68-80. 

The Simon episode in Vergil; 
C.W. Xv, 140-142. 

A Vergilian line; C.J. xvm, 398- 
402. 

Vergil’s Aen. vil, 65; 7b. 528-530. 

Vergil’s description of Hades; 
Sewanee Rev. XXX, 345-351. 

Vergil’s conception of fate; Open 
Court, XXXVI, 385-401. 

Vergil as a.master of psychology; 
Psychoanalytic Rev. 1X, 436-430. 
University degrees: their origin 
and significance; S. Dak. U. 

Alumni Qu. xvitt, 83-90. 


GrEorGE Dwicut KELLOGG. 


American classical scholarship and 
the Revised English New Testa- 
ment; C.W. xvi, 64. 





Holy Night; Latin version; 7b. 
Rev. of Geyser’s Musa Americana, 
fourth series; ib. xv, 133 f. 

Rev. of Conway’s New studies of 
a great inheritance; 2b. 210 f. 
Report of Philologus, Lxxvi, Heft 
3-4; AJ.P. XL, 267-271. 

Associate editor: C.W. 
Assistant editor: Union Alumni 
Monthly. 


RoLaAnpD G. KEnrt. 


The alleged conflicts of the accents 
in Latin verse; T.A.P.A. LI, 
19-29. 

Rev. of A. F. Briaunlich’s The in- 
dicative indirect question in 
Latin; C.W. xv, 87-88. 

Latin as the international auxiliary 
language; C.J. xvii, 38-44. 


CLINTON W. KEYES. 


The structure of Heliodorus’ Aethio- 
pica; S.P. XIX, 42-52. 


Joun C. KirTLAND. 


Mr. Brown’s Latin in secondary 
schools; C.W. Xv, 157-160, 
162-164. 


CHARLES KNAPP. 

Philology, classical; N.I.Y.B. 552, 
559- 

Tests and measurements in Latin; 
C.W. Xv, 153-157. 

The Loeb Classical Library again; 
1b. 187-190, 197-199. 

Index to C.W. xv; ib. 217-222. 

Helps to the study of the Meta- 
mor phoses of Ovid; ib. xvi, 25- 
27, 33-34, 41-42, 49-51, 57-58. 

Lucretius in praise of Epicurus; 
Phi Beta Kappa Key, tv, 655- 
658. 

Some remarks on Lucretius as 
teacher; 5.P. XIX, 404-413. 
Rev. of Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, 1-11; C.W. 

XV, I00-I04. 

Revs. of W. Warde Fowler’s Ro- 
man essays and interpretations ; 
Tenney Frank’s The Carmen 
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Saeculare of Horace; Walter 
Leaf’s Horace, Carm. I, 14; 
ab. 147-151: 

Managing editor: C.W. Editorial 
and other contributions (includ- 
ing minor book notices), esp. Xv, 
81 f.,.06,. 105-4: teh, £ISt, 
121 f., 124, 135 f., 168, 181 f., 
190, 200, 213 ff., 216; xvi, 1 ff., 
17 f., 32, 55 f., 64, 70f., 72, 73. 


Joun R. KNIPFING. 


Das angebliche Mailander Edikt 
vom Jahre 313 im Lichte der 
neueren Forschung; Zeitsch. f. 
Kirchengesch., March. 

The Edict of Galerius (311); Rev. 
Belge de Philol. et d’Hist., Dec. 


OswALD ROBERT KUEHNE. 


A study of the Thais legend with 
special reference to Hrotsvitha’s 
Paphnutius; pp. 117; Philadel- 
phia: privately printed. 


CHARLES R. LANMAN. 


Report of the joint-meeting of the 
Asiatic Societies of France and 
England with the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at 
Boston, Oct. 1921; Proc. Am. 
Acad. LVI, 460-469. 

Brief account of the centenary of 
the Société Asiatique in 1922 
(containing addresses delivered 
in French before the assembly 
at the Sorbonne and at the final 
banquet, pp. 8-12); printed for 
the author. 

Editor: Harvard Oriental Series; 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harv. U. 
Pr. (with the codperation of 
various scholars). 

Vol. III, Buddhism in translations : 
passages selected from the Bud- 
dhist sacred books and translated 
from the original Pali into English, 
by Henry Clarke Warren; sev- 
enth issue, abridged, for India 
and Ceylon; pp. 136. 

The same; eighth issue, for Amer- 
ica and Europe; with various 





additions and a memorial of 


Warren by the editor; pp. 560. 


HELEN Huy Law. 


Studies in the songs of Plautine 
comedy; pp. 119; Menasha, 
Wis.: George Banta Publishing 
Co. 


HERBERT C. LIPSCOMB. 
Virginia Georgics; A.J.P. xii, 
228-237. 


Rev. of Gummere’s Seneca the phi- . 


losopher and his modern message ; 
CP. xvi, 374 f. 


J. O. LoFBERG. 


Plautus, Captivi, 984; C.J.xvm, 228. 

Rev. of Alice Brenot’s Recherches 
sur l’éphébie attique; C.P. xvu, 
156. 


EUGENE S. McCartney. 


Spontaneous generation and kin- 
dred notions in antiquity; 
T.A.P.A. LI, 101-115. 

Sex determination and sex control 


in antiquity; A.J.P. xtm, 62-_ 


70. 

Greek lore of zoémimicry; C.J. 
XVII, 106-108. 

On testing unguents; ib. 177. 

Anthologia Palatina, x1v, 30; C.R. 
XXXVI, 165. 

The folk calendar of times and 
seasons; C.W. XVI, 3-7. 

Rev. of Seybolt’s Manuale schola- 
rium; 7b. 61-62. 


CHESTER C. McCown. 


The Testament of Solomon edited 
from manuscripts at Mount 
Athos, Bologna, Holkham Hall, 
Jerusalem, London, Milan, Paris, 
and Vienna, with “ntroduction ; 
Untersuchungen zum Neuen Tes- 
tament, hrsg. v. H. Windisch, 
Heft 9; pp. xxi + 136 es 166* ; 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

The Christian tradition as to the 
magical wisdom of Solomon; 
J. Palestine Oriental Soc.; Ui, 
I-24. 
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The price of blood; Asia, xxu1, 786- 
790, 825 f. 

Rev. of Vedder’s Christian funda- 
mentals; J. Religion, u, .648- 
650. 


A. P. McKIntay. 
Prose or poetry first? C.J. xvm, 
33-44- 


DaAvip MAGIE. 


The Scriptores Historiae Augustae, 
vol. 1; pp. xxxvii + 493; Lon- 
don: W. Heinemann; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


RALPH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN. 


Rev. of Pais’ Fasti triumphales 
populi Romani; A.H.R. xxvu, 
284-285. a 

Rev. of Frank’s Vergil, a biography ; 
Baltimore Ev. Sun, May 20. 

- Rev. of Poulsen’s Etruscan tomb 
paintings; A.A. xIv, 263-264. 
Rev. of Botsford’s Hellenic history ; 
E.R. Nov., p. 365, and Historical 

Outlook, XIII, 307. 

Rev. of James’s Our Hellenic heri- 
tage, vol. 1; Historical Out- 
look, ib. 105. 

Rev. of Shotwell’s An introduction 
to the history of history; ib. 
361-362. 

Note on Paton’s Spiritism and the 
cult of the dead in antiquity; 


1b. 309. 


Rev. of Bouchier’s A short history | 


of Antioch; C.W. xvi, 62-63. 


HERBERT W. MAGOUN. 

The literary form of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis; Bib. Sac. LxxIx, 
153-172. 

The probable date of the flood; 
Bib. Champ. xxvii, 16-23. 


Other considerations bearing on | 


the flood; ib. 70-77. 

In the light of past experience; 
ab. 124-126. 

Some anomalies in human beliefs; 
1b. 307-312. 





Under the pen name, M. W. Her- 
bertus : 

The professor takes a lesson in 
practical physics; ib. 137-139. 
Which was the hero? 7b. 389-3092. 
Several editorials, such as The 
power of initiative in men (ibd. 
237-238), and book reviews (ib. 

and Bib. Sac.). 


CLARENCE AuGustTus MANNING. 


The Tauric maiden and allied cults ; 
T.A.P.A. LI, 40-55. 

The Russian sects; Anglican Theo- 
logical Rev. Iv, 301-313. 

Dostoyevsky and modern Russian 
literature; Sewanee Rev. xxx, 
286-297. 

The art of Poland; Poland, m, 
no. II, 10-15. 

Some observations on Central. East- 
ern Europe; Columbia Alumni 
News, XIv, 101-102. Y 

Rev. of Conybeare’s Russian dis- 
senters; J. of Philosophy, x1x, 
270-274. 

ALLAN MARQUAND. 


Andrea della Robbia; vol. 1, pp. 
Ixii + 182; 0, pp. 276; Prince- 
ton U. Pr. 

The history of the Princeton Battle 
Monument; in The Princeton 
Battle Monument, pp. 1-21; 
Princeton U. Pr. 

A Lunette by Benedetto da Ma- 
jano; Burlington M., March, 
pp. 128-131. 

Rev. of C. R. Post’s History of 
European and American sculp- 
ture; NV. Y. Eo. Post. Lat.. Res., 
Apr. 22. 


CLARENCE W. MENDELL. 


Martial and the satiric epigram; 
C.F. Xvi A—20: 

Literary reminiscences in the 
Agricola; T.A.P.A. Lil, 53-68. 


WILLIAM STUART MESSER. 


A possible source of the dream in 
Pindar’s fourth Pythian; C.W. 
XV, 129-131. 


xlii 
TRUMAN MICHELSON. 
Note on Magadhi ahake; J.A.O.S. 
XLI, 459. 
Once more Shahbazgarhi uthanam ; 
4b. 460-461. 


The locative singular of masculine 
and neuter 7- and w-stems in 
Sauraseni Prakrit; ib. 461- 
462. 

The classification of American lan- 
guages; Internat. J. of Am. Lin- 
guistics, Il, 73- 

How Meskwaki children should be 
brought up; in American In- 
dian life (ed. Dr. E. Parsons), 
81-86. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIE- 
ROW. 


Some random notes on Horace; 
C.W. Xvi, 9-13; P.A.P.A. LI, 
xvi (abstract). 

Jingle Bells, Latin version; ib. xv, 
168. 

Semper, Semper, Kappa Sigma; 
The Caduceus of Kappa Sigma, 
XXXVII, 609. 

Kappa Sigma, a poem for Founders’ 
Day; 7b. xxxVIII, 99. 

Colorado (poem) ; C olorado School J. 
XXXVIII, no. 2, 40. 

The Odes of Horace as Freshman 


Latin; C.J. xv, 172-175. 
Wiest P oak ay bust; World  Trav- 
eller. 
Rev. of MHaarhoff’s Schools of 


Gaul; C.W. xv, 110-111. 


C. W. E. MILLER. 


Note [on an _ inscription from 


Sinope]; A.J.P. xtm, 72 f. 
Rev. of P.Q.; ib. 187 f. 
Editor: A.J.P. 
WALTER MILLER. 
Thericles, potter; T7.A.P.A. Lu, 
LIQ-131. 


FRANK G. Moore. 


Cantilena cenatica; Latin verses 
for a dinner in honor of Messrs. 
Van Buren and Curtis, of the 
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American Academy in Rome; 
C.W. Xvi, 80. 


CLYDE MURLEY. 


The cults of Cisalpine Gaul as 
seen in the inscriptions; pp. 
viii + 112; Menasha, Wis.: 
George Banta Publishing Co. 

Proximus ardet; C.J. XVM, 530. 


WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 

Illustrations of Tibullus; 
XLIU, 49-54. 

Report of Rev. de Phil. xttv and 
XLV, 1-2; 7b. 80-82 and 363- 
364. 

Notice of E. Stemplinger’s Horaz 
im Urteil der Jahrhunderte; 
ib. 92. 

Report of Riv. di Fil. XLIx; 7b. 
171-173. 

Notice of H. G. E. White’s Auso- 
nius, vol. m1; 7b. 284. . 


Pie fr: 


Notices of Kiessling’s Horace, 
Satires, 5th ed.; Sabbadini’s 
Vergil’s Georgics; Pierre de 


Nolhac’s Ronsard et Vhuma- 
nisme; ib. 377-379. 

Pegasus as the poet’s steed; C.W. 
XV, 136. 

Notices of Gladys Martin’s Laus 
Pisonis and Donnis Martin’s 
The Cynegetica of Nemesianus; 
ib. Xvi, 8. 

Notes on the Tragedy of Nero; 
P.Q. 1, 173-178. 


Royvat CASE NEMIAH. 


Shall we read literature in trans- 
lation? E.R. LXIv, 135-141. 

Rev. of Richard Aldington’s Me- 
dallions in clay; N. Y. Ev. Post 
Lit. Rev. April 22. 

’ Revs. of The legacy of Greece, by 
Gilbert Murray and others; and 
Mediaeval contributions to mod- 
ern civilization, by F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw and others; ib. July 8. 


Epwarp W. NICHOLS. 


Single word versus phrase; A.J.P. 
XLII, 146-163. 
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H. C. Nutrvine. 
Teachers’ course in Latin compo- 
sition; pp. v + 99; Boston: 

Allyn & Bacon. 


The testing of educational values; 
C.W. Xv, 172-175. 

Does Latin ‘function’? ib. xv1, 
42-44. 

Cicero’s conditional clauses of 
comparison; U. of Cal. Pub- 
lications, Class. Phil. v, 183-251. 

The si-clause in substantive use; 
ib. VII, 129-142. 

Junior Latin plays; pp. 
Ute Cal. Pr, 

Problems of secondary Latin; C.J. 
XVI, 377-388. 

Types of Latin instruction; ib. 
XVIII, 26-32. 

Latin and mental training; ib. 91- 


1-375 


99- 

Rev. of Deckman’s A study of the 
impersonal passive of the ven- 
tum est type; ib. 121-123. 

Two Vergilian notes; 7b. 165-171. 

Oculos effodere; C.P. xvu, 313- 
318. 

The imperfect indicative as a prae- 
teritum ex futuro; A.J.P. xin, 


359-361. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 


Rev. of Chester’s Life of Venizelos ; 
A.H.R. xxvu, 320 ff. 

Article on Lokris (152 cols.) and 
84 other articles on matters per- 
taining to Lokris (about 18 cols.) 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclo- 
padie, under the letters K, L, 
and S. 

Rev. of Vom Altertum zur Gegen- 
wart (ed. Norden and Giesecke) ; 
C.W. xv, 167 f. 

Rev. of Weniger’s Altgriechischer 
Baumkultus; C.P. xvii, 163-166. 

Bibliographical notes on the Fables 


of Avianus; Papers of the Bib- 


liogr. Soc. of Am. xv, 61-72. 
An appeal for the Thesaurus lin- 
guae Latinae; C.J. xvi, 45- 


54- 





Richard Bentley’s critical notes on 
Arrian’s Discources of Epictetus; 
T.A.P.A. LU, 41-52. 

Editor: U. of Ill. Stud. in Lang. 
and Lit. vit. 


Louis OTTory. 


Standard dental dictionary; pp. 
Xvili + 480; Chicago: Laird & 
Lee. 


WALTER PETERSEN. 


Studies in Greek noun-formation : 
dental terminations, m1; C.P. 
XV, 44-85. 

The speaker and 
T.A.P.A. Li, 16-40. 


CLYDE PHARR. 


Homeric Greek, a book for begin- 
ners; 2d ed.; pp. xlii + 391; 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 


ELIZABETH DENNY PIERCE. 


A Roman man of letters: Gaius 
Asinius  Pollio; Columbia U. 
diss.; pp. 80; New York. 

A.Roman colony in the Alps; A.A. 
XIV, 83-90. 


the hearer; 


CHANDLER R. Post. 
The dramatic art of Sophocles as 
revealed by the fragments of the 
lost plays; H.S.C.P. xxxm, 1- 
63. 
HusBert McNEILL PoTEaAt. 
De vita Juvenalis; S.P. xrx, 414- 
428. 


WILLIAM KELLY PRENTICE. 


Thermopylae and  Artemisium; 
T.A.P.A. U1, 5-18. 

Greek and Latin Inscriptions; 
Publications of the 
University Archaeological Expedi- 
tions to Syria in 1904-1905 and 
1909, div. mm, sec. B, part 1; 
Leyden: Late E. J. Brill. 


E. K. RAnpD. 


Prudentius and Christian human- 
isms: 7 ASA. IE, 71-83, 


Princeton . 
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The brighter aspects of the Mero- 
vingian age; Proc. Brit. Class. 
Ass’n, XVIIl, 165-182. 

J and I in Milton’s Latin script; 
M.P. XIX, 315-310. 
Milton in rustication; 

109-135. 

A sixth-century fragment of the 
letters of Pliny the Younger; a 
study of six leaves of an uncial 
manuscript preserved in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in 
New York; pp. vi + 67; Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution; 
(with E. A. Lowe). 

A vade mecum of liberal culture in 
a manuscript of Fleury; P.Q. 
I, 258-277. 

Rev. of Traube’s Vorlesungen und 
Abhandlungen; A.J.P. xim1, 
88-90. 

Rev. of Frank’s Vergil, a biography ; 
Independent, crx, 82. . 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON RICE. 


Revs. of Showerman’s Horace and 
his influence; Gummere’s Sen- 
eca the philosopher and _ his 
modern message; Nat. cxv. 


A gel 2 


LEon J. RICHARDSON. 


Rev. of Hardie’s Res metrica; 
CW=kV,- 134 5 


A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Types of preachers in the New 
Testament; pp. 238; New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 

A harmony of the Gospels for stu- 
dents of the life of Christ; pp. 
xl + 305; New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 

Numerous reviews in the Review 
and Expositor ; and articles in 
the Expositor (London), Bzbli- 
cal Rev. (New York), Homiletic 
Rev. (New York), etc. 


Davin M. RosInson. 


Lost at Sea, a poetical elaboration 
of a Greek epigram ; Independent, 
July 8; Lit. Digest, Aug. 12. 





Notes on two inscriptions from 
Sinope; A.J.P. xi, 71-73. 
An amphora of Nicosthenes in 
Baltimore; A.J.A. xxvt, 54-58. 
A new epitaph from Sinope and a 
new epitaph in dialogue form 

from Sardis; 7b. 80-81. 

Sappho; Baltimore Sun, Jan. 22. 

Discovery of a new prehistoric 
site in Greece at Zygouries; A.A. 
XII, 38-39. 

General meeting of the Archaeolo- 
gical Institute of America; 7b. 
XIII, 41-42. 

The College Art Association of 
~ America; ib. 240. 

Rev. of Robert’s Die griechiachs 
Heldensage; A.J.P. XLII, 90-92. 

Rev. of Buschor’s Greek vase paint- 
ing; A.A. XIII, 193-1094. 

Rev. of Mooney’s Travel among 
the ancient Romans; 7b. 45-46. 

Rev. of E. Van Buren’s figurative . 
terra-cotta revetments in Etru- 
ria and Latium; ib. xIVv, 110. 

Rev. of Oswald and Pryce’s An 
introduction to the study of 
terra sigillata treated from a 
chronological standpoint; A.A. 
XIV, IIO-III. 

Rev. of Phoutrides’ Kostes Pala- 
mas’ Life immovable; C.W. xv, 
92-04. 

Rev. of Dickins’ Hellenistic sculp- 
ture; ib. 118-120. 

Rev. of Wendell’s Traditions of 
European literature; 7b. XVI, 
13-16. 

Rev. of Blegen’s Korakou, a pre- 
historic settlement near Corinth; 
A.H.R. xxvu, 810-811. 

Editor-in-chief: Art B. 


Editor: B. Arch. Inst. Am. XU, 
1-137. 

Associate -editor: C.W.,, A.A., 
Ae. 


Joint editor: Our debt to Greece 
and Rome; Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. Gummere’s Seneca; 
Showerman’s Horace; Taylor’s 
Greek medicine and biology ; 
Mackail’s Virgil. 
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RODNEY POTTER ROBINSON. 


De fragmenti Suetoniani de gram- 
maticis et rhetoribus codicum 
nexu et fide; pp. 195; U. of 
Ill. Stud. in Lang. and Lit. v1, 
no. 4. 


Joun C. ROLFE. 
Prorsus; T.A.P.A. 11, 30 ff. 


Prorsus in Gellius; C.P. xvu, 
144 ff. 

_ Notice of Charles E. Bennett; ib. 
279 f. 


The use of devices for indicating 
vowel length in Latin; Proc. Am. 
Philosophical Soc. txt, 80 ff. 

Rev. of Hyde’s Olympic victor 
monuments; Pennsylvania Ga- 
zelte, XX, 610. 

Notice of Gummere’s Seneca the 
philosopher and his modern 
message; Philadelphia Ledger, 
June 24. 


Evan TAYLOR SAGE. 


Results of a word-analysis test; 
C.J. xvu, 218 ff. (with Harold 
W. Gilmer and Mary Dunbar). 

Ciceronian afterthoughts; 7b. 256 
f. 


A chemical interpretation of Livy, © 


i os Meee ars 23 C.W. xvi, 73 ff. 

Rev. of Palmer’s Principles of 
language study; 7b. xvi, 238 f. 

Revs. of Pictures from Roman life 
(B. of Extension Div., U. of Ind. 
vI, no. 4); The teaching of 
high school Latin (Maryland 
School B. mm, no. 5); Bogart’s 
Latin vocabulary for the third 
and fourth years; Livingstone 
and Freeman’s Caesar’s Gallic 
War, books vi and vir; Butler’s 
Sallust, Jugurthine War; But- 
ler’s The Catilinarian conspiracy 
from Sallust and Cicero; Brit- 
ish Museum post cards, sets 

_ 46-49; C.W. xv, 151 f. 

Rev. of Beman’s Selected articles 
on the study of Latin and Greek ; 
ib. XVI, 16. 





xiv 


Rev. of Van Wageningen’s De 
Ciceronis libro consolationis; 
C.P. xvi, 184 f. 

Editor: U. of Pittsburgh Latin 
Dept. News Letter. 

Associate editor: C.W. 


Huco Kart SCHILLING. 


Rev. of Rudolf Herzog’s 
Buben der 
Sonntag post 


No. g, p. 15. 


Die | 
Frau Opterberg; 
(Chicago), xxxIv, 


ROBERT SCOON. 


Philolaus, frag. 6, Diels. Stobaeus, 
I, 21, 460; C.P. XVII, 353-356. 


HARRY FLETCHER ScorTT. 


First Latin lessons; pp. xx + 304; 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 


EDWARD S. SHELDON. 
Notes on Foerster’s edition of 


Ivain; Rom. R. xt, 297-317. 
Two strings to one’s bow; ib. xm, 
77-80. 
L. R. SHERO. 


The satirist’s Apologia; U. of Wis. 
Class. Stud., Series 11, no. 15, pp. 
148-167. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN. 


Art and decency; Yale Rev. x1, 
304-314; Inter-America, vi, 35- 
40 (translated into Spanish). 

The dead and the quick in Eternal 

Rome; Independent, cvi, 69- 

70. 
In memoriam Tracy Peck; C.J. 

XVII, 339-40. 

The Pope’s last appearance; U. of 
Cal. Chron. XxIv, 287-290. 

Music before a Roman jury; In- 
dependent, CIx, 68-69. 

Horace and his influence; pp. xvii 
+ 176; Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co. 

On living in harmony with nature; 

‘  U. of Wis. Class. Stud., Series 1, 

no. 15, pp. 87-96. 


xlvi 


E. G. SIHLER. 


Rev. of Ferrero’s Disintegration of 
Roman Empire; Bzbl. Rev. Apr. 
22. 

Disintegration of Roman Empire 
and Augustine’s City of God; 1b. 
Apr. and July. 

M. S. SLAUGHTER. 

The character of Augustus; U. of 

Wis. Class. Stud., Series 1. 
ELIZABETH F. SMILEY. 

Contributions to Hints for teachers ; 
Co. 

GERTRUDE E. SMITH. 

Early Greek codes; C.P. xv, 187- 
201. 

KENDALL K. SMITH. 

When Greek quotes Greek; IJn- 
ternational Interpreter, 1, 1197- 
1198. 

EVELYN SPRING. 

The problem of evil in Seneca; 

C.W. XVI, 51-53. 
R. B. STEELE. 
Some Roman elements in the trag- 


edies of Seneca; A.J.P. XLim, 
I-31. 

The method of Silius Italicus; C.P. 
XVII, 319-333. 

Ammianus Marcellinus; C.W. xvu, 
19-24, 27-28. 


Seneca the philosopher; Sewanee 
Rev., XXX, 79-04. 
Martial; 16 pp.; printed privately. 


EUGENE J. STRITTMATTER. 


The range and forms of prayer in 
Aeschylus; C.W., xvi, 66-70. 


DUANE REED STUART. 

Biographical criticism of Vergil 
since the Renaissance; S.P. 
XIX, I-30. 

Rev. of Gummere’s Seneca the 
philosopher and his modern 
message; Independent, CIx, 313- 
314. 
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Pa. Igtt. 

Leslie Dana, 1 Brentmoor Park, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. Fritz Sage Darrow, 218 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 1921. 

* Prof. Irville F. Davidson, St. Stephens College, Annandale, N. Y. 1922. 

Prof. Edmund Wayne Davis, Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 1921. 

Prof. M. E. Davis, Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Tex. 1920. 

Prof. Martelle Elliot Davis (Mrs.), Ohio Northern University, Ada, O. (118 W. 
Montford Ave.). 1918. 

Milton C. Davis, Miller Place, Long Island, N. Y. 1922. 

Prof. William Hersey Davis, Norton Hall, Louisville, Ky. 1922. 

* Prof. Henry S. Dawson, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. (364 West Ave.). 
1922. 

* Prof. Lindley Richard Dean, Denison University, Granville,O. 1912. 

Miss Mildred Dean, 2404 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D.C. 1920. 

* Prof. Sidney N. Deane, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 1912. 

Prof. Walter Joseph Dech, Albright College, Myersburg, Pa. 1922. 

Dr. Alice A. Deckman, 3236 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 
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Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Catholic. University, Washington, D.C. 1915. 

* Prof. Robert E. Dengler, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. (706 
W. College Ave.). 1918. 

Prof. William K, Denison, Tufts College, Mass. (42 Fletcher St., Winchester). 

1899. 

* Holmes Van Mater Dennis, III, 22 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 1921. 

Dr. E. B. De Sauzé, Board of Education, Cleveland, O. 1920. 

Prof. Monroe E. Deutsch, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2805 Parker 
St.). 1904. 

* Prof. Henry B. Dewing, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. (3111 Grandview 
St.). 1909. 

Prof. Norman W. DeWitt, Victoria College, Toronto, Can. 1907. 

* Prof. Sherwood Owen Dickerman, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
(Life member). 1902. 

Prof. Thomas Wyatt Dickson, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1915. 

Miss Eva Dilks, Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

* Dr. George E. Dimock, Jr., 21 Phillips St., Andover, Mass. 1913. 

* William Bell Dinsmoor, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1921. 

* Miss Dorothy Dixon, 381 Massachusetts Ave., Lexington, Mass. 1922. 

Miss Ellen MacKenzie Dodson, Mills College, Cal. (Box 25). 1921. ° 

Prof. James C. Dolley, McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 1920. 

_ Miss Helen M. Donnelly, 5046 Vernon Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. Benjamin L. D’Ooge, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 1895. 

Alfred C. Dorjahn, 1211 Michigan Ave., Evanston, Ill. 1922. 

Prof, James Walker Downer, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 10915. 

Miss Juanita M. Downes, Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, Pa. 1921. 

* Prof. William Prentiss Drew, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1907. 

Dr. Eleanor Shipley Duckett, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (53 Crescent 
St.). 1914. 

Prof. Thomas S. Duncan, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. James E. Dunlap, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (601 E. Uni- 

versity St.). 1921. 

Prof. Charles L. Durham, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Donald Blythe Durham, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1912. 

* Prof. Emily Helen Dutton, Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 1898. 

Prof. Herman L. Ebeling, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. (329 Hawthorn 
Rd., Roland Park). 1802. 

Prof. William S. Ebersole, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 1893. 

Mother M. Edith, Loretto College, Webster Groves, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. George V. Edwards, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
(1705 Montgomery Ave.). 1921. 

* Prof. Katharine M. Edwards, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1893. 

Prof. James C. Egbert, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. Wallace Stedman Elden, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (1734 

Summit St.). 1900. 

Prof. G. W. Elderkin, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1916. 
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Dr. Lulu G. Eldridge, Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland, O. oe member). 
1920. 

Prof. W. A. Elliott, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. - 1807. 

Willis A. Ellis, Lombard, Ill. 1921. 

Prof. Herbert C. Elmer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1887. 

Mrs. Ellinor T. B. Endicott, 404 W. 115th St., New York, N. Y. 1921. 

* Prof. Robert B. English, Washington and Telitricn College, Washington, he 
1905. 

Prof. George Taylor Ettinger, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1896. 

Miss Catherine A. Everett, 46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 1921. 

Charles W. Everett, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. John T. Ewing, Alma College, Alma, Mich. 1922. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1886. 

* Prof. Henry Rushton Fairclough, Leland Stanford Jr: University, Stanford 
University, Cal. 1887. 

Prof. Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, San José, Cal. 19109. 

William W. Farnam, 335 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. (Life member). 
1921. 

Dean William Edmund Farrar, Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 1922. 

Miss Elizabeth Faulkner, Faulkner School, 4746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, III. 
(Life member). 1920. 

Frederick P. Fish, 84 State St., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. W. S. Ferguson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Mervin G. Filler, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1905. 

Prof. George Converse Fiske, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (Univer: 
sity Club). 1goo. 

* Prof. Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. Thomas FitzHugh, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (Life mem- 
ber). 1902. 

Prof. Caroline R. Fletcher, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1906. 

* Prof. Roy C. Flickinger, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. (1629 Hin- 
man Ave.). Life member. 1905. 

Herbert P. Flower, High School, Reedley, Cal. (Box 324). 1921. 

* Dr. Francis H. Fobes, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. (Lifemember). 1908. 

Maynard D. Follin, Box 118, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1922. 

Prof. Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. (Life member). 
1907. 

Prof. Benjamin O, Foster, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 1899. | 

Dr. Emily Foulkrod, 1534 Harrison St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Frank Hamilton Fowler, University of Arizona, University Station, Tucson, 
Ariz. 1893. 

* Prof. Harold North Fowler, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. (2033 Cornell Rd.). Lifemember. 1885. 

Miss Susan Fowler, Brearley School, New York, N. Y. SP E. 61st St.). 
1904. 

Prof. William Sherwood Fox, Western University, London, Ont., Can. 1g11. 
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Prof. James Everett Frame, Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 


1921. 
Prof. Tenney Frank, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (Life mem- 
ber). 1906. 


* Miss A. Mildred Franklin, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 1g2r. 

Miss Ernestine P. Franklin, 800 N. Chesnut Drive, Williams Bridge, N. Y. 
1921. 

Prof. A. D. Fraser, Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. D. 1923. 

Dr. Walter H. Freeman, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 1908. 

Norman Freudenberger, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, Mo. 10922. 

Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Princeton, N. J: 1914. 

Prof. Charles Kelsey Gaines, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 1890. 

* Prof. John S. Galbraith, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life mem- 
ber). 1907. 

Alexander B. Galt, 2219 California St., Washington, D.C. 1917. 

Prof. Robert Max Garrett, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 10914. 

* Russell M. Geer, 1655 Boulevard, W. Hartford, Conn. 1922. 

Dr. Henry S. Gehman, South Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (5720 
N. 6thSt.). 1014. 

Prof. John Lawrence Gerig, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1909. 

Judge John Marshall Gest, 542 City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 1920. 

Prof. A. F. Geyser, Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 1920. 

Miss Flora S. Gifford, 531 W. Ormsby Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Prin. Seth K. Gifford, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 1891. 

Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1876. 

Dr. Walter H. Gillespie, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1908. 

Ginn & Company, 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

‘Prof. Meta Glass, 622 W. 113th St., New York, N. Y. 1916. 

Charles Bertie Gleason, High School, San José, Cal. (456 S. 2d St.). 1900. 

* Clarence Willard Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. tgor. 

Harold H. Glenn, 4745 Leiper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. . 

* Prof. A. E. Gobble, Albright College, Myerstown, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Julius Goebel, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1900. 

Prof. Grace G. Goodrich, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 1921. 

Prof. Charles J. Goodwin, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. (18 E. Church 
St.). 1891. 

* Prof. Florence Alden Gragg, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (234 Cres- 
cent St.). 1906. 

Malbone Watson Graham, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 30, 
Wheeler Hall) 1923. 

Prof. C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (107 Walker 
St.). 1922. 

Dr. Mary A. Grant, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. (1433 Tennessee 

St.). 1921. 

Prof. Roscoe Allan Grant, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 1902. 

* Dr. William D. Gray, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1907. 
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Miss T. Jennie Green, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 1923. 

Theodore Francis Green, 1138 Hospital Trust Building, abcag 4 R. I. 
(Life member)... 1920. 

* Dr. William C. Greene, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ie ia ane 
St): 101s: 

Rev. H. A. Grelis, O. S. A., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 1923. 

Prof. William Richard Grey, Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. 1920. 

Prof. Alfred Gudeman, Franz Josefstrasse 12, Munich, Germany. 1880. 

* Prof. Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

* Prof. Richard Mott Gummere, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1907. 

* Prof. Roy Kenneth Hack, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1910. 

Prof. George D. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1904. 

.* Miss E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (640 Riverside 
Drive). 1917. 

* Prof. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 

* Prof. William Gardner Hale, Shippan Point, Stamford,Conn. 1882. 

Prof. Joseph Boyd Haley, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 10921. 

Dr. Clayton Morris Hall, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (20 Franklin 
St.). 1922. 

Chancellor Frederic A. Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. (5846 Julian 
Ave.). 18096. 

F. Russell Hamblin, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

* Prof. H. A. Hamilton, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 1895. 

Miss Alice B. Hammond, 130 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

John Calvin Hanna, Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 1896. 

Ralph W. Harbison, 1317 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life mem- 

: ber). 1921. 

William Albert Harbison, 1317 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life 
member). 1921. 

Prof. Caleb R. Harding, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 1o10. 

+ Prof. Albert Granger Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1806. 

* Dr. James Penrose Harland, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
(Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Lewis R. Harley, Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

* Prof. Austin Morris Harmon, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (244 Law- 
rence St.). 1907. 

George McLean Harper, Jr., Princeton, N. J. 10921. 

Prof. Gustave Adolphus Harrer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
IQT4. 

Dr. Raymond D. Harriman, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1916. 

* Prof. Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1892. 

Prof. W. A. Harris, University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 1895. 

Pres. Fairfax Harrison, Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. (Life member). 
IQT4. 

+ Died, January, 1923. 
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Dr. Carl A. Harstrém, Harstrém School, Norwalk, Conn. goo. 
Maynard M. Hart, McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. rg09. 
Prof. Walter Morris Hart, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2255 Pied- 
mont Ave.). 1903. ; 
Prof. K. Louise Hartt, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1922. 
Dr. Floyd Clayton Harwood, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (492 Yale 
Station). 1910. 
Prof. Harold Ripley Hastings, 146 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 1905. 
* Prof. Adeline Belle Hawes, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1902. 
Dr. Edward Southworth Hawes, 155 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1888. 
Dr. H. M. Hays, Fenger High School, Chicago, Ill. 1920. 
Edwin Humphrey Hazen, 373 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 1923. 
Prof. Charles Baker Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
1913. 
bs Prof. Edward Hoch Heffner, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| EF. ‘ 
* Prof. William A. Heidel, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1goo. 
Sister Helen, College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn. 1923. 
Prof. F. B. R. Hellems, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 1900. 
Prof. Clarence Nevin Heller, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
1913. 
Prof. Otto Heller, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1896. 
* Prof. George Lincoln Hendrickson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1892. 
* Prof. Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
(31 College Pl.). 1905. 
Miss Hilda Hiemenz, 3520. Magnolia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 
Director Bert Hodge Hill, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece 
(Life member). 1g1t. 
Miss Helen Fairbanks Hill, ro Astor St., Lowell, Mass. 1921. 
James M. Hill, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 
Prof. Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1920. 
* Prof. Robert H. Hiller, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. (128 E. Madison 
Ave.). 1920. 
* Prof. Gertrude M. Hirst, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1902. 
Prof. Helen Elisabeth Hoag, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
1907. 
Archibald L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, 114th St., near 7th Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 1890. 
Prof. Arthur Winfred Hodgman, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (206 
W. 10th Ave.). 1806. 
Prof. Charles Hoeing, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1899. 
Dean Horace A. Hoffman, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 1893. 
Prof. Richard T. Holbrook, pee of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Faculty 
Club). 1923." 
Prof. John Emory Hollingsworth, Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. 58 
Lane St.). 1921. 
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Urban T. Holmes, Jr., ro Rue de Vaugirard, Paris, France. 1923. 

Benjamin Clark Holtzclaw, Jr., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (306 Eddy 
St.). 1921. 

Prof. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1894. 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (299 Law- 
rence St.). 1883. 

* Prof. Joseph Clark Hoppin, 310 Sears Bldg., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 
1900. 

* Prof. Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1909. 

Dr. H. M. Houston, Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 1923.” 


Prof. Albert A. Howard, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (12 Walker St.). 


Life member. 1892. 

Prof. Joseph Henry Howard, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. Dak. 
(216 Pine St.). 1921. ; 

* Prof. George Howe, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1014. 

* Prof. Arthur W. Howes, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1or8. 

* Prof. Geérge Edwin Howes, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life mem- 
ber). 1896. 

* Prof. Harry M. Hubbell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (268 Willow St.). 
IQII. 

Prof. Merritt Y. Hughes, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (4111 Roseward Ave.) 1923. 

Prof. Milton W. Humphreys, University, Va. 1871. 

Dr. Alice Cushman Hunter, Nebraska Wesleyan University, University Place, 
Nebr. 1922. 

Prof. Richard Wellington Husband, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1907. 

Dr. George B. Hussey, Chilhowee St., Maryville, Tenn. 1887. 

Miss M. Agnes Hutchinson, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (238 S. 
38th St.). roar. 

Prof. Mark E. Hutchinson, Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 1921. 

Prin. Maurice Hutton, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

* Prof. Walter Woodburn Hyde, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
IgII. 

Dr. Leo V. Jacks, York, Nebr. 1923. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1884. 

Prof. Carl Newell Jackson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (25 Beck 
Hall). Lifemember. 1905. 

Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 1893. 

Prof. Hans C. G. von Jagemann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (113 
Walker St.). 1882. 

Vladimir Jelinek, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1921. 

Thornton Jenkins, High School, Malden, Mass. 1922. 

Dr. Richard Jente, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

* Prof. Allan Chester Johnson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1912. 

Dr. Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (3615 West- 
brook Ave.). IgII. 
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Franklin Plotinus Johnson, Thomas M. Johnson Library, Osceola, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Harriet Dale Johnson, Denison University, Granville, O. 1920. 

Martin L. Johnson, 1934 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

William H. Johnson, 710 Franklin Ave., Columbus, O. 1895. 

Prof. Eva Johnston, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 

Prof. Richard O. Jolliffe, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 1920. 

Prof. Horace L. Jones, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 

Prof. Richard Foster Jones, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922.. 

Prof. Clinton K. Judy, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Cal. 
1915. 

Prof. F. A. Jurkat, Cedarville College, Cedarville, O. 1923. 

Charles E. Kany, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2304 Telegraph Ave.). 
1923. 

Miss Rosalie Kaufmann, 5200-a Waterman Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. Arthur Leslie Keith, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. Dak. 
IQT4. 

Miss Ruth E. Keller, 568 S. Champion Ave., Columbus, O. 1921. 

* Prof. George Dwight Kellogg, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 1897. 

Prof. Robert James Kellogg, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 
1912. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1890. 

Prof. John B. Kelso, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1923. 

* Prof. Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (College 
Hall). Lifemember. 1903. 

M. V. Kern, Pleasanton, Kans. 1922. 

J. A. Kerns, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 1921. 

Prof. David Martin Key, Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 1917. 

* Dr. Clinton Walker Keyes, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (404 W. 
115th St.). 1914. 

Prof. David R. Keys, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. William E. Kirk, Willamette University, Salem, Ore. (1450 State St.). 1920. 

Prof. William Hamilton Kirk, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1808. 

* Prof. John C. Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 18095. 

Prof. Robert Christian Kissling, Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 1920. 

Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (8 Hil- 
liard St.). 1884. 

Prof. James A. Kleist, St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, O. 1920. 

_* Prof. Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
(1737 Sedgwick Ave.). 1892. . 

Prof. Fred A. Knapp, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 1920. 

Hugo A. Koehler, 320 N. Union Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

* Prof. John R. Knipfing, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1922. 

* Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (618 E. State St.). 
1922. 

Franklin B. Krauss, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1922. 
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Dr. Paul E. Kretzmann, 3705 Texas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. | 

Dr. Oswald Robert Kuehne, 3250 Locust St., W. Philadelphia, Pa. 1922. 

Prof. Raymond Henry Lacey, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. (130 Diamond 
CE). Ors: 

Prof. Gordon J. Laing, University of Glicien: Chicago, Ill. 1907. 

Prof. A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (130 Prospect Ave.). 
Life member. 1890. 

Dr.,George A. Land, Merchantville, N. J. 1914. 

* Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Ks Farrar 
St). 2877. 

Lewis H. Lapham, 17 Battery Pl., New York, N..Y. — 1880. 

Prof. Henry A. Lappin, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. (671 Havas Ave.). 
1922. 

* Prof. Helen Hull Law, Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 1920. 

Dr. Robert J. Law, Schuylkill Seminary, Reading, Pa. 1922. 

Miss Lillian B. Lawler, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. (13 N. Madi- 
son Ave.). 1921. 

Dr. Arthur G. Leacock, Phillips hcutaiegs Exeter, N. H. 1899. 

* Prof. Emory B. Lease, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
(889 St. Nicholas Ave.). 1895. 

Prof. David Russell Lee, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (so5 Main 
Ave., W.). 1907. 

Miss Mary S. Lee, West Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

Miss Sylvia Lee, The Ludlow, Copley Square, hoakeu: Mass. 1921. 

Harry Joshua Leon, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1922. 

Dr. Earnest Linwood Lehman, University of Virginia, University, Va. 
IQIQ. 

Miss Evelyn Starr Lesslie, 1352 Fairfax Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 1923. 

Prof. Winfred G. Leutner, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 1905. 

Prof. Mark Harvey Liddell, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. (224 
Waldron St.). 1923. 

Miss Lotta B. Liebmann, 1618 Ridgefield Rd., Cleveland Heights, O. 1920. 

Prof. Ivan M. Linforth, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2233 Eunice 


St.). 1903. 
* Prof. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va. 19009. 


Dr. Henry Wheatland Litchfield, Pembroke, Mass. 1912. 

Prof. Charles Edgar Little, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 1902. 

* Prof. Dean P. Lockwood, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers rises Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1888. 

Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Nahant, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. John Oscar Lofberg, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 1919. 

* Prof. O. F. Long, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (Life member). 
1900. 
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Prof. Christopher Longest, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1913. 

Prof. George D. Lord, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1887. 

* Prof. Louis E. Lord, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1910. 

Miss Dora Aileen Lougee, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1923. 

* Elford Floyd Lounsbury, Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N. H. 1920. 

Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, South Hanson, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. John L. Lowes, Harvard University, Cambridge. Mass. 1916. 

Rev. William Ludwig, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. ror. 

* Miss Katherine Lummis, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 1920. 

Dr. F. B. Lund, 257 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Elizabeth Perkins Lyders (Mrs.), 2429 Green St., San Francisco, Cal. 1904. 

Miss Caroline Vinia Lynch, 217 Norfolk St., Dorchester Centre, Boston, Mass. 
IQt4. 

*Dr. Eugene Stock McCartney, University of Michigan Library, Room 6, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 1920. 

Prof. Chester C. McCown, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 59). 
1920. 

* Prof. Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (Life mem- 
ber). 1890. : 

* Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (College Hall). roor. , 

Prof. J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1871. 

Prof. Janet M. Macdonald, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (253 S. Forsythe 
St.). 1922. 

Miss Cecelia Baldwin McElroy, 668 Irving Park Boul., Chicago, Ill. (Life mem- 
ber). 1014. 

* Prof. Mary B. McElwain, Gillett House, Northampton, Mass. 1908. 

Dr. Charles W. Macfarlane, Longacre, 1428 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ror. 

Prof. Ida Kruse McFarlane, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. (Life mem- 
ber). 1921. 

Prof. Donald McFayden, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Rev. Thomas J. McGourty, Catholic University, Brookland, D.C. 1923. 

Mrs. Isabella T. Machan, 854 W. Williams St., Decatur, Ill. 1g2z. 

Pres. A. St. Clair Mackenzie, 437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
IgOl. 

Prof. W. R. Mackenzie, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Arthur P. McKinlay, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 1913. 

Miss Harriett E. McKinstry, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 1881. — 

Dr. Charlotte F. McLean, Mrs. Dow’s School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 1906. 

Pres. George E. MacLean, 50 Russell Square, London, W. C.,1, England. 18091. 

Prof. James Sugars McLemore, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
IgI2. 

Dr. Robert Cecil MacMahon, 78 W. ssth St., New York, N. Y. 1921. 

Prof. James A. McMillen, Librarian, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
1923. 

Prof. Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 18094. 
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Dr. Anna Pearl MacVay, Wadleigh High School, New York, N. Y. 1918. . 

Prof. Ashton Waugh McWhorter, Hampden-Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, 
Va. 1900. 

|Robert L. McWhorter, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1906. 

Prof. David Magie, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (101 Library Pl.). 
IQOI. . 

Prof. Joseph S. Magnuson, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1920. 

* Prof. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1908. 

Dr. Herbert W. Magoun, Hillcrest Rd., Belmont, Mass. 1801. 

Prof. John M. Manly, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1896. 

Dr. Clarence Augustus Manning, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 1915. 

Prof. Richard Clarke Manning, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1905. 

Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Prof. Chester J. Marshall, Muskingham College, New Concord, O. 1923. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R. I. 1885. 

Dr. Maurice W. Mather, 41 Dana St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Paul Mayo, 1220 First National Bank Building, Denver, Colo. (Life member). 
1921I. 

* Prof. Thomas Means, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. (267 Maine St.). 
1g21. 

Prof. Bruno Meinecke, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1921. 

* Prof. Clarence W. Mendell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1908. 

Prof. Frank Ivan Merchant, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. (1927 
College St.). Life member. 1808. 

Benjamin Dean Meritt, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1922. 

Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1883. 

* Prof. William A. Merrill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2609 Col- 
lege Ave.). 1886. 

* Miss Ruth E. Messenger, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (853 St. Nicholas 
Ave.). 1920. 

* Prof. William Stuart Messer, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1915. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., 820 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Truman Michelson, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 1900. 

Prof. Charles Christopher Mierow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(216 E. Espanola St.). 1909. 

Herbert Edward Mierow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 1914. 

Prof. Alfred William Milden, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1903. 

Dr. A. Bertha Miller, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1915. 

* Prof. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Prof. Frank Justus Miller, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1920. 

Prof. Theodore A. Miller, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. (18 Sibley 
Pls). 2605; 

Prof. Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. goo. 

Knower Mills, Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 1919. 

Prof. B. W. Mitchell, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (4326 Pine St.). 
1921. 
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Samuel L. Mohler, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Life mem- 
_ ber). 1921. 

* Prof. Clifford Herschel Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (112 
Brattle St.). Lifemember. 1889. 

* Prof. Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1888. 

* Prof. J. Leverett Moore, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1887. 

Paul E. More, 245 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 1896. 

Prof. Edward P. Morris; Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (53 Edgehill Rd.). 
1886. 

* Nicholas Moseley, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1808. 

Prof. Omer Hillman Mott, Belmont Abbey, Belmont, N. C. 1921. 

Prof. Clyde Murley, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (Fisk Hall, 2). 1920. 

Paul Murphy, College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho (1815 Filmore St.). 1923. 

Prof. E. W. Murray, 17 S. William St., New York, N. Y. 1907. 

Prof. John Scott Murray, Furman University, Greenville, S. C. (428 University 
Ridge). 1920. 

Prof. Wilfred P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Walter N. Myers, Sellersville, Pa. roar. 

Miss Elizabeth Frances Nammack, 1 Dorian Ct., Jarvis Lane, Far Rockaway, 
N.Y: 1922. 

Dr. Royal C. Nemiah, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1g19. 

Prof. K. P. R. Neville, Western University, London, Can. 1go2. 

Prof. Charles B. Newcomer, 1083 27th St., Des Moines, Ia. (Life member). 1900. 

Prof. Barker Newhall, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1891. 

Dr. Samuel Hart Newhall, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 1913. 

Prof. Eva May Newman, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. (Box 25). 1922. | 

Dr. Edward Wilber Nichols, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.,Can. 1915. 

John B. Nicholson, Thos. A. Edison Industries, Orange, N. J. 1918. 

* Dean Paul Nixon, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1907. 

Prof. Jonas O. Notestein, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 19109. 

Prof. H. C. Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 172). 1900. 

Prof. Irene Nye, Connecticut College for Women, New London, Conn. git. 

Prof. Caroline H. Ober, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Dr. Ainsworth O’Brien-Moore, Brown University, Providence, R. I. (144 
Benefit St.). 1923. 

Dr. Margaret Brown O’Connor, 3702-a Page Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (Life 
member). 10916. 

Prof. John Price Odell, Occidental College, Pasadena, Cal. (1279 N. Los Robles 
Ave.). 1915. 

Merle M. Odgers, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (College Hall). 
1922. ; 

Dr. Charles J. Ogden, 628 W. 114th St., New York, N. Y. 1909. 

* Prof. C. H. Oldfather, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 19109. 

* Prof. William Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (804 W. 

~ Green St.). 1908. 
Prof. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1907. 
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* Dr. John R. Oliver, Latrobe Apartments, Baltimore, Md. 1922. 

Dr. Louis Ottofy, 121 E. 18th St. Chicago, Ill. 1922, _ 

Prof. W. H. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cal. 
1914. 

Prof. Walter Hobart Palmer, Branford, Conn. 10914. 

Henry Spackman Pancoast, Spring Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 

Pres. Marian Edwards Park, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. tig2t. 

Prof. Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2800 Derby 
St.). 1903. 

Prof. James M. Paton, care of Morgan, Harjes & Co., 14 Place Vendéme, Paris, 
France. 1887. 

Thomas Patterson, 1712 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Adolf Frederick Pauli, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1921. 


Harry F. Payer, 538 East Ohio Gas Building, Cleveland, O. (Life member). 


1921. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (197 Brattle St.). 
1894. 

Dr. Mary Bradford Peaks, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1905. 

Dr. Joseph Pearl, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1921. 

Prof. Arthur Stanley Pease, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1906. 

Dr. William T. Peck, 48 Princeton Ave., Providence, R. I. 1920. 

* Prof. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Provost Joseph H. Penniman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Life member). 1921. 

Hon. George Wharton Pepper, Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 1920. 

Prof. Charles W. Peppler, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 1899. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland,O. 1892. 

* Dr. Ben Edwin Perry, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Prof. Edward D. Perry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1882. 

Prin. Lewis Perry, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1914. 

* Prof. Walter Petersen, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 1973. 

Prof. Torsten Petersson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2215 Marin 
Ave.). 1905. 

* Prof. Clyde Pharr, Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, Tenn. 
1912. 

Dr. Aristides E. Phoutrides, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 
IQIS. 

Miss Elizabeth D. Pierce, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1916. 

Prof. Annie M. Pitman, 414 N. Henry St., Madison, Wis. 1921. 

Prof. Perley Oakland Place, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1906. 

George A. Plimpton, 61 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1916. 

Mrs. Mary B. Pollard, 24 Kingsbury Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. William Popper, University of California, Berkely, Cal. (6, The Alameda, 
Thousand Oaks). 1915. 


a 
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Alfred E. Porter, 674 Winthrop Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof, Chandler Rathfon Post, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1920. 

Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 

L. Arnold Post, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Hubert McNeill Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. 1911. 

Prof. Franklin H. Potter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1898. 

Henry Preble, 154 E. o1st St., New York, N. Y. 1882. 

Prof. William Kelly Prentice, Princeton University, ee N. J. (Life mem- 
ber). 1895. 

* Prof. Henry W. Prescott, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1899. 

Dr. Keith Preston, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 1914. 

Dr. Helen Price, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 1921. 

* Dr. Leslie M. Prindle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. (Life member). 
1921. 

Dr. G. Payn Quackenbos, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1921. 

Mrs. Eliza G. Radeke, 92 Prospect St., Providence, R. I. (Life member). 
1921. 

Prof. Robert S. Radford, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (521 Walnut 
St.). 1900. 

* Prof. Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Sou 
Lake View Ave.). Life member. 1902. 

Prof. Charles B. Randolph, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Edwin Moore Rankin, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (143 N. Van Ness Ave.). 1905. 

Miss Ruth E. Razee, 137 Alden Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

Samuel Macon Reed, Brevard, N.C. 1922. 

Prof. Katharine C. Reiley, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1912. 

Rev. Graham Reynolds, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. (Box 4408, 
Brookland Station). 1923. 

Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (85 Trumbull 
St.). 1884. . | 

Prof. Alexander H. Rice, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 19009. 

* Miss Edith F. Rice, Germantown High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1921. 
Prof. Leon J. Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2415 College 
Ave.). 1895. 


Prof. Mary Lilias Richardson, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bed- 
ford Terrace). 1917. 

Prof. Ernest H. Riedel, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 1908. 

Dr. Ernst Riess, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (221 W. 113th St., New 
York). 1895. 

Joaquin Palomo Rincon, Ava. Uruguay 45, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 1912. 

Miss Irene C. Ringwood, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (301 Mill St.). 
1922. 


Alfred L. Ripley, Andover, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 
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Miss Dorothy M. Robathan, Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Edmund Y. Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Dr. Frank Egleston Robbins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1912. 

Harley F. Roberts, Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 1921. 

Harold C. Roberts, Tulpehocken and Greene Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1o2r. 

Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, sch Bapt. Theol. Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. 1909. 

Prof. John Cunningham Robertson, West Springfield, N. H. 1909. 

Miss Ruth E. Robertson, Deputy, Ind. 1913. 

Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1922. 

* Prof. David M. Robinson, johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (Life 
member). 1905. 

* Prof. Dwight Nelson Retinie, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 
IQII. 

Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 19009. 

Dr. James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1902. 

Dr. Rodney Potter Robinson, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1920. 

Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Municipal University of Akron, Akron, O. 1896. 

Miss Dorothy M. Roehm, 3319 Hogarth Ave., Detroit, Mich. roar. 

Miss Myra Rogers, Sophia Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 1922. 

* Robert Samuel Rogers, Madison, N. J. (Life member). 1o92r. 

*Prof. John Carew Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1890. 

Dean Florence K. Root, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 19109. 

Miss Mabel V. Root, Catskill, N. Y. 1920. 

Ruskin R. Rosborough, Box 834, De Land, Fla. 1920. 

S. L. Millard Rosenberg, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 1923. 

Prof. Clarence F. Ross, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 

Prof. A. M. Rovelstad, Luther College, Decorah, Ia. (206 Ohio St.). 192r. 

Prof. William T. Rowland, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1910. 3 

Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1902. 

* William Sener Rusk, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1921. 

Prof. P. W. Russell, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 1920. 

Thomas De Coursey Ruth, care of F. S. Ruth & Co., 120 Broadway, New York, 
Niv¥.. -16%4. 

Prof. H. Osborne Ryder, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1922. 

Prof. Frances E. Sabin, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1920. 

Prof. Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
(The Belmont, 86th St. and Broadway). 1875. 

* Prof. Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (247 Lothrop 
St.). Life member. 1012. 

Prof. Henry A. Sanders, University of eae a Ann Arbor, Mich. (521 
Thompson St.). 1899. 
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Prof. Frederick W. Sanford, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 1922. 


Prof. Myron R. Sanford, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1894. 

Henry B. Sargent, 247 Church St., New Haven, Conn. (Life member). 1921. 

Miss Rachel Louisa Sargent, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1923. 

Lt. Col. Winthrop Sargent, Jr., Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Life member). 
1900. 

* John Alexander Sawhill, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 192r1. 

Pres. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce,O. 1882. 

Prof. John Nevin Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
1921. 

Prof. Felix E. Schelling, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (4107 
Pine St.). 1921. 

* Alfred Cary Schlesinger, Graduate College, Princeton, N.J. 1922. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Ellis Schnabel, North East High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. D. T. Schoonover, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 1912. 

Prof. Robert Maxwell Scoon, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 49 Arthur St., Yonkers, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. Harry Fletcher Scott, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1g2r. 

* Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1958 Sheri- 
dan Rd.). 1808. 

Kennéth Scott, University Club, Madison, Wis. 1923. 

Oreon E. Scott, 5211 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. R. Walker Scott, Washington and Jefferson College, Washineton: Pa. 
192i. 

Prof. Henry S. Scribner, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1045 Murray 
Hill Ave.). Life member. 1889. 

Miss Laura Seguine, West Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

Dr. Lewis L. Sell, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (240 W. 122d St.). 
1916. 

* Prof. William Tunstall Semple, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, OVGts 
Pike St.). Life member. 1910. 

Prof. Joachim Henry Senger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1321 Bay 
View Pl.). 1900. — 

Miss Mary E. Shaneman, Birdsboro, Berks Co., Pa. 1922. 

F. C. Shaw, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. (3711 Mercier St.). 1923. 

*Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (Battle Road). 
Life member. 1906. 

Prof. Caroline Sheldon, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 1922. 

Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (39 Kirkland 
St.). 1881. 

Dr. Henry V. Shelley, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. (126 Porter St.). 1919. 

C. Sidney Shepard, New Haven, N. Y. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. William P. Shepard, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1922. 

Charles L. Sherman, 12 Francis St., Newport, R. I. gat. 
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* Prof. L. R. Shero, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 1921. 

* Dr. Emily L. Shields, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.°(36 Bedford bess 
1909. 

Prof. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1900. 

Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. - 1887. 

Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (410 N. Butler 
St.). 1900. 

Prof. Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

* Prof. E. G. Sihler, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
1876. 

Pres. Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1906. 

Miss Adelaide Douglas Simpson, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1910. 

Prof. S. B. Slack, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1920. 

Prof. Moses Stephen Slaughter, 633 Francis St., Madison, Wis. (Life member). 
1887. 

William Sloane, 689 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 10921. 

Prof. Charles N. Smiley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 1907. 

Miss Elizabeth F. Smiley, 519 E. Summitt St., Marshall, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1715 Ken- 
dall Ave.). 1883. 

Charles H. Smith, Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. 1919. 

Prof. Charles S. Smith, George Westies University, Washington, D. C. 
1895. ‘ 

* Daniel Du Pré Smith, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1922. 

Dr. Gertrude E. Smith, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1922. ; 

* Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 

* Proi. Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1910.’ 

Prof. Lillian S. Smith, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1919. 

Dr. R. Morris Smith, Wittenberg Academy, Springfield, O. (280 W. Cecil St.). 
1920. 

Prof. Reuben Valentine Smith, 409 Parkview Ave., Columbus, O. 1923. 

Dr. Stanley Barney Smith, Ohio State Gniveriity. Columbus, O. (1474 Bel- 
mont Ave.). 1921. 

William F. Smith, 10 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 1922. 

* Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (15 Elm- 
wood Ave.). Life member. 1886. 

Prof. Thomas Henry Sonnedecker, Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O. 1919. 

Mrs. Augusta de Laguna Spaulding, 1435 K. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1921. 

Floyd A. Spencer, 822 East 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

Pres..W. G. Spencer, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 1921. 

Miss Evelyn Spring, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1917. 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (177 Woodruff 


Ave.). 1901. 
John Barker Stearns, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (230 Nassau St.). 
1922. 


Prof. John Burroughs Stearns, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 1922. 
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Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1907. 

Prof. R. B. Steelé, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (101 24th Ave. S.). 

‘ Life member. 1893. 

Prof. Charles P. Steinmetz, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. (Life member). 

1921. 

Prof. Guido Stempel, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (723 S. Park Ave.). 
1921. 

Prof. Rufus T. Stephenson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1910. 

* Prof. James Sterenberg, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1910. 

Prof. Manson A. Stewart, Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. 1909. 

Rev. William M. Stinson, S. J., Boston College, Boston, Mass. (Chestnut Hill, 
67). 1923. 

Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, 22 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 1890. 

- Charles W. Stone, 488 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Alvin H. M. Stonecipher, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1914. 

Prof. S. E. Stout, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 1o1s5. 

Prof. Frederick Eugene Stratton, Fargo College, Fargo, N. Dak. 19109. 

Dr. Robert P. Strickler, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 1og11. 

* Eugene H. Strittmatter, Newman School, Lakewood, N. J. 1922. 

Prof. Donald Clive Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1916. 

* Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1901. 

Mrs. Anne B. B. Sturgis, 214 Oak St., Oberlin, O. 1920. 

S. Warren Sturgis, Groton, Mass. 1921. 

Albert Morey Sturtevant, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. (924 La. 
St.). 1922. . 

*Dr. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, 28 Myrtle Ave., Edgewater, N. J. 1gor. 

* Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. tg12. 

Prof. Rollin Harvelle Tanner, Denison University, Granville, O. (Box 485). 
Lifemember. 1911. 

Rt. Rev. John J. Tannrath, 4371 Lindell Boul., St. Louis, Mo. (Life member). 
1923. 

* Prof. Helen H. Tanzer, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
IQIO. 

Prof. John S. P. Tatlock, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 1015. 

* Prof. Eugene Tavenner, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. (McMillan 
Hall). 1912. , 

Prof. Archer Taylor, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1920. 

Gilbert H. Taylor, Palmer College, Albany, Mo. 1922. 

Dr. John W. Taylor, 85 Bedford Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 1919. 

* Prof. Lily Ross Taylor, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1912. 

Prof. Susan D. Tew, Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. t1o109. 

* Prof. Ida Carleton Thallon, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.  to15. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, The Deanery, Bryn Bawr, Pa. 1g2t. 

Prof. Clara Louise Thompson, Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 1920. 
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R. H. B. Thompson, St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Russell I. Thompson, Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. 1922. 

Dean David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 

Prof. George R. Throop, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. Charles H. Thurber, 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. gor. 

John B. Titchener, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1923. 

Prof. Otis Johnson Todd, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Can. 
1923. : 

Prof. Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1880. 

Miss Lena B. Tomson, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
1921. | 

Prof. Catherine Torrance, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1920. 

Miss Mary Luella Trowbridge, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. (Ormsby 
Hall). 1922. 

Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1898. 

Miss Elizabeth McJimsey Tyng, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(430 W. 119th St., New York). 1916. 

* Prof. B. L. Ullman, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. (Life member). 
IgIO. 

Mrs. Mary Pence Underhill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2731 
Dwight Way). 1923. 

Prof. Harry Brown Van Deventer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1907. 

Prof. Justin Loomis Van Gundy, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. 1920. 

Prof. Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1909. 

* Prof. La Rue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 


N.Y... 1605; 

tf Addison Van Name, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (121 High St.). 
1869. 

Miss Susan E. Van Wert, Hunter High School, New York, N. Y. (316 W. rra2th 
St.). 1914. 


* Prof. Agnes Carr Vaughan, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1917. 

Prof. N. P. Vlachos, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 

Prof. Frank Vogel, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
1904. 

J. Homer Wade, 3903 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1921. 

* Miss Emily L. Wadsworth, Arden School, Lakewood, N. J. 1922. 

Dr. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. tort. 

Prof. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 

Miss Mary Violet Waite, 402 Eddy St., Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 

t * Prof. Margaret C. Waites, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
IQIo. : 

Dr. John W. H. Walden, 7 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 

G. Byron Waldrop, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 1021. 

Prof. Arthur Tappan Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 1895. 

John Stephen Walsh, New Hampshire State College, Durham, N. H. 1922. 


+ Died Sept. 20, 1922. t Died March 15, 1923. 
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Prof. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1804. 

Miss Anne R. Waney, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. William D. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1912. 

James R. Ware, 1709 Fillmore St., Camden, N. J. (Life member). 1921. 

Miss Henrietta M. Washburn, 317 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Miss Florence Waterman, Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 1921. 

* Prof. William E. Waters, New York University, University Heights, N. Y. 
1885. 

Prof. John C. Watson, 6216 Wayne Ave., Edgewater Station, Chicago, II. 
1902. 

Prof. Robert Henning Webb, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1909. 

Prof. Hermann J. Weber, Berkeley, Cal. (1811 La Loma Ave.). 1913. 

* Prof. Shirley H. Weber, 106 Broadmead, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Dr. Helen L. Webster, National Cathedral School, Washington, D.C. 1890. 

Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Dr. Herbert T. Weiskotten, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 19109. 

Prof. Charles Heald Weller, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1903. 

Louis C. West, 706 Citizens Building, Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. John R. Westbrook, Fulton, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1801. 

Prof. Arthur Harold Weston, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. (520 John St.). 
IQIs. 

* Prof. Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life 

_. member). 1906. 

* Prof. Arthur Leslie Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (221 
Roberts Rd.). 1899. 

President-Emeritus Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. (2425 Ridge Rd.). 1879. 

Benjamin Webb Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2425 Ridge 
Rd.). 1920. 

* Prof. George Meason Whicher, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1801. 

Dr. Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Rd.). 1886. 

Howell North White, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. John B. White, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 1920. 

John G. White, Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 1922. 

Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1911. 

* Dr. Philip B. Whitehead, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1920. 

Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
1906. 

Prof. Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Cal. 1906. 

~ Dr. Carol VanBuren Wight, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1923. 

Dr. Alfred Reynolds Wightman, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. (81 Front St.). 
1920. 

* Prof. Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life member). 
1898. 

. Prof. Eliza G. Wilkins, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 1917. 
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Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams, Chesbrough Dwellings, Toledo, O. 1922. 

Charles Richard Williams, Benedict House, Princeton, N. J. 1887. 

Prof. Edward Thomas Williams, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1410 
Scenic Ave.). IgI9. 

Prof. Mary G. Williams, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 

Mrs. Arleigh Boyd Williamson, 431 W. r21st St., New York, N. Y. 1917. 

E. R. B. Willis, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 1906. 

Harold R. Willoughby, 130 South Divinity Hall, Chicago, Ill. 1915. 

Miss Lillian M. Wilson, 5464 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

Prof. Margaret B. Wilson, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1921. 

Dr. Pearl Cleveland Wilson, Miss Chandor’s School, New York, N. Y. (65 Morn- 
ingside Ave.). 19109. 

Prof. William Jerome Wilson, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 1918. 

* Prof. Herbert Wing, Jr., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. (429 W. South St.). 
IQI5. 

Charles J. Winter, Johnstown Ledger, Johnstown, Pa. 1922. 

* Prof. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1906. 

Prof. Boyd Ashby Wise, Stephens City, Va. 19009. 

Miss Ruth Witherstine, 120 S. 34th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1922. 

H. Rey Wolf, Lower Merion High School, Ardmore, Pa. (16 School Lane). 1921. 

Prof. William Dudley Woodhead, University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 1920. 

* Prof. Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. (808 Main St.). 
IQOI. | 

} Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1887. 

Prof. F. Warren Wright, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1Ig1o. 

Dr. Horace Wetherill Wright, Lehigh University, Bethlehem. Pa. 1918. 

J. M. Wulfing, 3448 Longfellow Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. William Frank Wyatt, 120 Packard Ave., Tufts College, 57, Mass. 1915. 

Prof. Herbert H. Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1906. 

Mrs. Helen D. Yetter, Perrenoud Apartments, Denver, Colo. (Life member). 
1921. 

* Prof. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (312 W. 88th 
St.). 1890. 

Dr. Charles Hamline Zimmerman, 155 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 1920. 








Members in the above list, 935 

Members not in the above list (from the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast), 5 
Total, 940 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION ? 





ARTICLE I.— NAME AND OBJECT 


I. This Society shall be known as “The American Philological Association.” 
2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 


ARTICLE II.— OFFICERS 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4. An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. 


ARTICLE III. — MEETINGS 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 


ARTICLE IV.— MEMBERS 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 


1 As amended December 28, 1907. ' 
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2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall zfso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE _V.— SUNDRIES 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. — AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regulat meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 


proposed, 





COMMITTEES AND BUSINESS MATTERS 





1. NOMINATING COMMITTEE, established July 8, 1903 (XXXIV, xix, xlvi). One 
member retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced by a successor 
named by the President of the Association. The present membership of the 
Committee is as follows : — 


Professor Carl D. Buck. 

Professor Frank G. Moore. 

Professor Frank Frost Abbott. 

Professor Clifford H. Moore. 

Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel. . 


2, COMMITTEE ON GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE (representing the Associa- 
tion on the Joint Committee), appointed in 1911 (XLII, xii), and continued at the 
subsequent meetings : — 


Professor John C. Kirtland. 

¢ Professor Benjamin L. Bowen. 
Professor Hermann Collitz. 
Professor Walter Miller. 
Dr. Sidney G, Stacey. 


3. PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PAciFic Coast. The present terms 
of affiliation between this Association and the American Philological Association 
are defined in the Articles of Agreement adopted by the two Associations in 
December, 1916 (XLVII, xi f.), and November, 1917 (XLVIII, xiv), respectively. 


4. SALARY OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. In December, 1921, the 
Association voted to authorize the Executive Committee to give the Secretary and 
Treasurer an allowance for clerical help, of such amount as it deems proper, in 
addition to his salary of $350 (LU, xv). For the year 1923 the Committee 
allowed for this purpose an amount not to exceed $ 250. 


5. PUBLICATION. By vote of the Association (December, 1919), the publica- 
tion of the annual volume was put in charge of the Secretary (1, xi). 


6. VETERAN MEMBERS. On December 29, 1911, the Executive Committee voted 
that it be the practice of the Committee to relieve from the payment of further 
dues members of thirty-five years standing, who have reached the age of sixty-five. 


7. LIFE MEMBERSHIPS. On December 31, 1914, it was voted by the Asso- 
ciation that the Treasurer be instructed to fund all sums received for life mem- 
berships (XLV, xiv). 

t Died. 
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8. LapsE OF MEMBERSHIP. On December 29, 1917, by vote of the Associa- 
tion, Art. iv, Sec. 3 of the Constitution, long neglected, was again put in force. 
Membership therefore ceases automatically after failure in the payment of the 
annual fee for two years (XLVIII, x). 


g. By vote of the Association (December 28, 1918), no member is entitled 
to receive the annual volume unless he has paid the dues for the year for which 
the volume is issued (XLIX, vii). 


10. The Association elects annually a delegate to the Council of the American . 


Classical League (XLIX, viii). The delegate for 1923 is Professor W. B. 
McDaniel. : 


11, AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. On December 31, 1919, 
the Association declared its adherence to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which represents North America as a member of the Union Acadé- 
mique Internationale (L, ix-x). The delegates of the Association to the Council 
are Professors Frank G, Moore and William K. Prentice. The following scholarly 
projects of special interest to the Association have been approved by the Council 
for consideration by the Union : a corpus of ancient vases ; a new edition of the 
Glossarium of Du Cange ; a catalogue of alchemical manuscripts (Greek, Latin, 
and Oriental); continuation of the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum and the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, a reportory of collections and catalogues of 
Greek manuscripts ; a collection of Greek Christian inscriptions ; adoption of a 
uniform method of publishing Greek and Latin papyri ; adoption of an inter- 
national auxiliary language. Of these projects the first three have been adopted 
by the Union. The organization and constitution of the Council, the statutes of 
the Union, the proceedings of the Council and its Executive Committee, and 
brief accounts of the meetings of the Union are found in the Axiletin of the 
Council, published by the Institute of International Education, 419 West 117th 
St., New York City (No. I, Oct., 1920; II, Dec., 1922). The officers of the 
Council are : Chairman, Professor C. H. Haskins; Vice-Chairman, Professor 
A. A. Young; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor John Erskine. The Executive 
- Committee: the officers and Professors A. T. Clay and W. K. Prentice. Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means: Professors Hiram Bingham, J. P. Chamberlain, 
J. F. Jameson, J. D. Prince, J. E. Woodbridge. 


12. ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE, established December 31, 1919 (L, xi) : — 


Fairfax Harrison, Chairman. "Principal Maurice Hutton. 
G. A. Plimpton, 7reasurer. Professor John M. Manly. 
Professor Clarence P. Bill, Secretary. Professor Clifford H. Moore, 
t Professor Charles E. Bennett. Professor Frank G. Moore. 
Dr. Arthur Fairbanks. Dr. Paul Elmer More. 
Professor B. L. Gildersleeve. Professor John C. Rolfe. 
Professor G. L. Hendrickson. Professor Paul Shorey. 


Professor Herbert Weir Smyth. 
t Died May 2, 1921. 
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13. Abstracts published in the Proceedings are limited by vote of the Associa- 
tion (December 31, 1919) to 300 words in length (L, xi) 


| 14. COMMITTEE ON AN INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE, appointed 
December 30, 1920 (LI, xii) : — 


Professor W. A. Oldfather. Professor Dean P. Lockwood. 
Professor Carl D. Buck. Professor Clarence W. Mendell. 
Professor Roland G. Kent. Professor H. P. Nutting. 


Professor L. J. Paetow. 


15. COMMITTEE ON MEDIEVAL LATIN, appointed December 29, 1922 (LIII, 
xiv): — 


Professor B. L. Ullman. Professor K. P. Harrington. 
Professor C. H. Beeson. — Professor G. D. Kellogg. 
Professor Cornelia C. Coulter. Professor D. P. Lockwood. 


Professor H. R. Fairclough, Professor E. T. Sage. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 





THE annually published Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association contain, in their present form, the programme and minutes 
of the annual meeting, brief abstracts of papers read, a record of the © 
publications of members of the Association, and lists of its officers 
and members. 


The annually published Z7vansactions give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them. 

For the contents of Volumes I-xxxiv inclusive, see Volume xxxIv, 
pp. cxliii ff.; for xxxv—xLvu, Volume xtvn, pp. Ixxxviii ff. The con- 
tents of Volumes xLvm-Lu are as follows : 


1917 — Volume XLVIII 


Stuart, D. R.: Petrarch’s indebtedness to the /zdel/us of Catullus. 

Moore, C. H.: The decay of nationalism under the Roman Empire. 

Hewitt, J. W.: Some aspects of the treatment of ingratitude in Greek and 
English literature. 

Sturtevant, E.H.: TZenuis and media. 

Bradley, C. B.: The history of the Sukhothai letters. 

Carnoy, A. J.: The predicating sentence. 

‘Bassett, S. E.: The hephthemimeral caesura in Greek hexameter poetry. 

Ullman, B. L.: Horace on the nature of satire. 

Lanman, C. R.: Hindu ascetics and their powers. 

Proceedings of the forty-ninth annual meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., 1917. 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1917. 


1918— Volume XLIX 


Pease, A. S.: On the authenticity of the Hercules Oetaeus. 
Flickinger, R. C.: The aecusative of exclamation: Lucretius to Ovid. 
Bassett, S. E.: The suitors of Penelope. 
Bourne, Ella: Augustus as a letter-writer. 
Tavenner, Eugene: The Roman farmer and the moon. 
Steele, R. B.: The similes in Latin epic poetry. 
Carnoy, A. J.: The real nature of dissimilation. 
Lockwood, D. P.: Two thousand years of Latin translation from the Greek. 
Brewster, E. H.: The synthesis of the Romans, 
Ixxxii 
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Hadzsits, G. D.: Lucretius as a student of Roman religion. 

Proceedings of the fiftieth annual meeting, New York, N. Y., 1918. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1918. 


1919 — Volume L (Semi-Centennial) 


Moore, F. G.: A history of the American Philological Association. 

Shorey, Paul: Fifty years of classical studies in America. 

Bloomfield, Maurice: Fifty years of comparative studies in America. 

Elmore, Jefferson: The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. 

Kent, R. G.: The Latin language in the fourth century. 

- Merrill, E. T.: The Church in the fourth century. 

Moore, C. H.: The pagan reaction in the late fourth century. 

Rolfe, J. C.: Claudian. 

Pease, A. S.: The attitude of Jerome toward pagan literature. 

Sage, E. T.: The publication of Martial’s poems. 

Calhoun, G. M.: Oral and written pleading in Athenian courts. 

Proceedings of the fifty-first annual meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1919. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1919. 

Indices to Volumes XLI-L. 


1920 — Volume LI 


Prentice, W. R.: Thermopylae and Artemisium. 

Kent, R. G,: The alleged conflict of the accents in Latin verse. 

Rolfe, J. C.: Prorsus. 

Manning, C. A.: The Tauric Maiden and allied cults. 

Schmidt, Nathaniel : Bellerophon’s tablet and the Homeric question in the light 
of Oriental research. 

Rand, E. K.: Prudentius and Christian humanism. 

Taylor, J. W.: Gemistus Pletho as a moral philosopher. 

McCartney, E. S.: Spontaneous generation and kindred notions in antiquity. 

Taylor, L.. R.: The worship of Augustus in Italy during his lifetime. 

Van Hook, La Rue: The exposure of infants at Athens, 

Radford, R. S.: The juvenile works of Ovid and the spondaic period of his 
metrical art. 

Tanner; R. H.: The ApxAoxor of Cratinus and Callias 6 Aaxxémdouros. 

Proceedings of the fifty-second annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., 1920. 

Proceedings of the twenty-second annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1920. 


1921 — Volume LII 


Sturtevant, E. H.: The character of the Latin accent. 

Petersen, Walter: The speaker and the hearer. 

Oldfather, W. A.: Richard Bentley’s critical notes on Arrian’s Discourses of 
Epictetus. 

Mendell, C. W.: Literary reminiscences in the Agricola. 
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Allinson, F. G.: On a fragment of comedy attributed to Menander. 
Boak, A. E. R.: Two contracts for division of property from Graeco-Roman 


Egypt. 
Ballou, S. H.: The carriére of the higher Roman officials in Egypt in the second 


century. 

Bonner, Campbell: A papyrus describing magical powers. 

Miller, Walter: Theracles, potter, in the light of the Greek drama. 

Bassett, S. E.: The function of the Homeric simile. 

Radford, R. S.: The Priapfea and the Vergilian Appendix. 

Proceedings of the fifty-fourth annual meeting, New Haven, Conn., 1922. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1919. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary until they are 
out of print. 

Fifty reprints of articles in the Zransactions, and twenty reprints 
of abstracts in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for distribu- 
tion. Additional copies are furnished at cost. 

The “ Transactions for” any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather— the year for which 
the Zransactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 


The Zransactions for 1869 and The 7rans. for 1890 form Vol. xx 
1870 form Vol. I “ “ 1891 “ “ XXII 

The Zrans.for i871  “ & Cie ee 1392 “ “ xxnI 
66 “6 1872 rT “ OI “ ‘“ 1893 “ “ YxXIV 
“ “ I 873 “ “ IV “ “ I 894 “ “ X¥XV 
“ ‘6 18 74 “ “oy “ “ I 89 5 “ “ Y¥XVI 
“ “ 1875 “c “OVI “ ws 1896 “ec * Y¥XVII 
“ ‘6 1876 “ “ WII “ “ 1897 “ “ XXVIII 
66 “ec 1877 “ “ VIII “ “ 1898 “ “ YXXIX 
“c “ 1878 6“ “IX “ “ 1899 “ “ Y¥XK 
“ “ 1879 mls: “ey “ “ 1900 “ “ XXXI 
: . 1880 “ ee ea abi Igor “ “ XXXII 
“4 : 1881 “ * 20 way ts 1g02 “ “ XXXII 
“ 6“ 1882 “ “& XIII “ “ec 1903 “ “& XXXIV 
Tt; 66 1883 ‘“ “ XIV “ ‘“ 1904 6 “ ¥Xxv 
66 “ I 884 “6 “ yy “ “ 1905 ‘“ “ XXXVI 
nae eas 85 © xvi a 1906 “ “ XXXVII 
es ta aM <2 “ "1907 © - "ae 
66 6“ I 887 “ “XVIII “ec “ I 908 “ec “6 eYXXIX 
73 “ I 888 “ “  YXIX “ “ 1909 “ec és 3 
ey h $359) 0% See oe oe Iglo0 “ “« XL 
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The 7rans. for 1911 from Vol. xLtI The 7rans. for 1917 from Vol. xvii 
e 1912 *& © XLII . = 1918 “ “ XLIx 
“ 1913 “ “ XLIV “ec “ 1919 “ “ L 
“ee “ 1914 “ “ XLV “ “ 1920 “ec “ LI 
“ “ 1915 “ “ XLVI “ “ee 1921 “ “ LII 
oo 5996) *. XLIt BD pace 1942 72) * in 





Volumes I-XxVII, XLVI, and xLvi can be secured in paper binding 
only ; Volumes xXviIlI—xxxvill, and XxxIx—xLil, in red cloth binding 
only ; Volumes xtiv, xLv, and xLviI—Liul, in either paper or red cloth. 
The red cloth binding is one which the Association has used for 
almost twenty-five years for the convenience of its members. 

The price of these volumes, bound in paper, is $2.00 apiece, 
except Volumes XV, XX, XXIII, XXXII, XXXVI, XL, XLI, and XLIII—XLIx, 
for which $2.50 is charged, and Volumes L-Lm, the price of which 
is $3.00. Where the cloth binding is ordered, fifty cents per volume 
must be added to the above prices. The first two volumes will not 
be sold separately. Volumes v, v1, and vii are out of print. A charge 
of fifty cents per copy is made for reprints of the indices to Volumes 
XXXI-XL ; and seventy-five cents for the indices to Volumes xLI-L. 

Odd volumes will be bound by F. J. Barnard & Co., 386 Congress 
Street, Boston, at a price to be quoted upon application. 


Orders for the publications of the Association should be sent to the 
Secretary, Professor Clarence P. Bill, Adelbert College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. For prices, see above (p. lxxxv). 
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